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Art. I.—Our Relations to Fuith and Science—A Preface. 


_ present state and prospects of Christianity in the world 

are such as to attract the anxious attention of thoughtful 
Christians. The religion of Christ never occupied a wider area 
than it does at this moment, as respects both the geographical 
extent of its field of operations, and the accepted influence of 
some at least of its teachings upon the minds of men. Let 
any one recall the ras 6 xéou0¢ into which St Paul could say the 
gospel had come in the first century, which probably included 
no more than the lands bordering on the Levant, the Aigean, 
and the Adriatic ; or the “all nations” to which, according to 
such rhetorical apologists as Tertullian and Justin, it had 
penetrated by the end of the second century; or even the 
proud urbi et orbi to which the chief of the western church gave 
laws when the rule of the Roman Bishop was still undisputed ; 
let him compare with these the area which at this moment, 
after less than a century of revived missionary activity, is 
dotted at least with Christian agents, and assailed, though not 
yet won, for Christ: and it will be impossible not to feel that, 
whether the Christian faith be decaying or not, it never bade 
so fair as now to become the one ubiquitous faith of the world. 
It ought also to be counted a gain for Christianity that never, 
at least since the early medizval interpenetration of the church 
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with every department of European life ceased to be real or 
potent, has the Christian spirit, as distinguished from Christian 
doctrines, come into more close, minute, or searching contact 
with men’s minds in the central nations of the world than at 
present. After the Reformation, indeed, the theological in- 
terest awakened by the strife of creeds was unspeakably greater 
than any which a strife of creeds could now awaken; yet not 
even then did the characteristic ethics of the gospel bear with 
such subtile and pervasive power on speculation, on literature, 
on social questions, as they have now for fully a generation 
come to do. 

It is possible, however, that just in proportion to its in- 
creased extent of influence, and perhaps just because of it, 
may arise a risk to Christianity of internal decay or feebleness, 
In the multiplicity and diffusion of its aggressive efforts, the 
church may lose concentration and intensity of life at home. 
When the spirit of a religion has been breathed into the 
varied secular life of society, men are certainly apt to believe 
that the special frame-work of the religion, its facts, its dog- 
mas, and its organisation, have become of inferior importance. 
The New Testament has leavened the modern world so far, 
that nearly all men of culture, even when they are avowedly 
not Christians, assume Christian teachings, and talk in a Chris- 
tian tone. In this very success is found a danger to the faith. 
The value of those characteristic truths out of which has grown 
the moral power of Christianity is discredited, when its moral 
lessons appear to be as frankly accepted and as well obeyed by 
those who deny as by those who profess its doctrines. The use 
for a church, with a definite creed, a common worship, and an 
ordered government, is liable to be questioned, if from the lips 
of men outside its pale are heard as Christian sentiments, or in 
their lives are seen as Christian virtues, as can be found in the 
most loyal of churchmen. The humanitarianism, which is 
fashionable at present among educated men, is eclectic enough ; 
but what it borrows from Christianity is so attractive, that it is 
little wonder if many fail to see that it has left behind the very 
essence and life of Christianity. 

Another apparent source of weakness to the Christian 
cause, an ecclesiastical one, is probably due, at bottom, to the 
same tendency to choose the spirit and drop the framework of 
religion. It is the incipient decay of what may be called de- 
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nominational esprit, without any corresponding gain in the 
shape of church unity to balance it. The intensely separatist 
life which distinguished most of the churches and sects into 
which the Reformed communion broke in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has begun slowly but 
surely to give way. It may be a better appreciation of what 
is important, what unimportant, in Christian truth which works 
this change ; or it may be, as some think, indifference to truth ; 
but the fact remains that the keen and narrow devotion of 
Christians to their own form of church life and teaching, which 
for a while made every church to some extent a sect, but gave 
to each strong cohesion and a vigorous though limited activity, 
is beginning to decline. Men care less to what section of 
Christians they belong ; pass more readily from one to another ; 
and set less store by the distinctive marks of any. At the 
same time, we have hardly yet begun to gain in comprehen- 
sion what we are losing in intensity. The bond of sectarianism 
is relaxing; but men’s desire for a larger churchism, which 
must follow on the weakening of sects, is as yet no better than 
an unintelligent yearning or a groping in the dark. Men are 
learning to sit looser to those niceties of highly developed and 
articulated creeds by which hitherto Protestant churches have 
been differentiated ; but, in return for this, we are not yet 
compensated by any heartier rallying of Christians around the 
central and vital doctrines of their common faith. To lose zeal 
without gaining love; to be less divided by accidentals, but 
not more united on essentials, would be at best a doubtful 
advantage to the church of Christ. 

The danger which, to many observers, appears to threaten 
the Christian cause more seriously than any other, arises from 
the application to it of the methods and results of modern 
science. The last two centuries have seen the revolution in 
men’s mode of systematising their knowledge, which was com- 
menced by Bacon, worked out and applied with vast results. 
Before that date, it was the mathematical and speculative 
sciences which alone could be said to exist. The observational 
and experimental have almost all been born within this brief 
reign of the inductive method. First came the purely physical 
sciences which investigate the forms and changes of matter, 
organic and inorganic. Later, the application of the same 
methods to history and its records gave birth to historical 
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criticism and scientific philology. Still younger are those 
ambitious sciences which are at present attempting to reduce 
to system the facts of man’s own nature and of his moral and 
intellectual development: anthropology, comparative mytho- 
logy, and ethnology. The enormous revolution which has thus 
passed within what is for a faith a comparatively brief period, 
both upon men’s intellectual habits and modes of conceiving 
truth, and also upon the materials of their knowledge, could not 
fail to exert a very powerful influence on Christianity. It 
does so in two ways, direct and indirect. It does so indirectly ; 
first, by pre-occupying men’s minds with novel and fascinating 
subjects of study outside of themselves, it has tended to withdraw 
them from those moral and spiritual needs of their own nature 
to which divine truth is the response ; and next, by habituating 
them to the exclusive observation of external facts, and to the 
detection by the reason of that true link of succession by which 
phenomena are bound together, it has powerfully indisposed 
them from exercising the spiritual faculty of faith on truths 
which are not facts, and of which the relations are not dis- 
coverable by reason. Science has generated a one-sided temper 
as well as habit of intellect, which is incapable, through its 
one-sidedness, of apprehending either the evidence or the 
reality of spiritual truths. 

But modern science touches Christianity much more closely, 
though not, perhaps, more fatally than through these indirect 
effects. It directly affects it both by its results and by its pro- 
cesses. Throughout the whole growth of the inductive sciences 
they have been establishing results which have deeply modified 
the traditional form, at least, under which men held their 
faith. The new scientific method, applied first of all to the 
material world, has overthrown in succession misinterpretations 
of Biblical language which had been dictated at first by false 
preconceptions of physical phenomena. Applied to language, 
it has, to some greater or less extent, revised the previous 
translations of Holy Writ, and taught us what may almost be 
termed a new exegesis. Applied to history, it has unsettled the 
received chronology ; it has substituted for the “ proof-text ” 
method of reading Scripture, a more historical, if less theolo- 
gical, system of interpretation ; and it has immensely strength- 
ened the intellectual reluctance of thinkers to receive the 
miraculous events of the sacred narrative. As now applied, 
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last of all, to the ultimate phenomena of human nature itself, 
it threatens to be still more destructive; unless the present 
determination of anthropology towards results which, if not of 
necessity materialistic, would yet leave no scientific demand 
for spiritual being, should prove in the light of more exhaus- 
tive inquiry to be premature. To men of science, it is the 
supposed collision, or at least incongruousness, of scientific re- 
sults with orthodox Christianity which most seriously compro- 
mises the faith. But perhaps the majority of religious persons 
are more alive to what may be supposed to result from a 
legitimate application to Christianity itself, and to the Christian 
records, of scientific methods of study. We cannot refuse to 
have the Holy Scriptures and the teachings of our religion 
subjected to investigations conducted on the same principles 
as have led in other departments to the most splendid dis- 
coveries of truth. But when the unscientific believer sees the 
volume he venerates, and the doctrines by which his soul lives, 
handled with the freedom with which common books and 
opinions are handled, his heart naturally quakes for the ark of 
God. In the eyes of that very large class who are neither 
believing nor scientific, such a treatment of divine things, 
however carefully conducted, may tend to eclipse their excep- 
tional preciousness and holiness. Even those who feel most 
firmly convinced that sacred science is entitled to plead its 
privilege and to push its researches into holiest ground, and 
that in the long run, the ark of God is safe, and the gospel of 
His Son secure of victory, even they may be compelled to 
admit, that through the application of modern scientific 
methods to the ancient and venerable faith, a certain heredi- 
tary aureole of hazy sanctity has vanished. 

All this indeed might seem a small matter for regret to him 
who desires beyond everything else a truer apprehension of 
the weightiest truths of God, if only there were a reasonable 
probability, that through new methods of Biblical and theo- 
logical research, the church would come at once or speedily to 
a clearer faith and a purer life. But it can hardly be said that 
this is at present probable. It is not faith and life we seem 
likely for a long while to reap from science, whether sacred or 
secular ; but disturbance, doubt, and death. To say that the 
net result of all the influences which have been named as 
threatening our present Christianity, is positive disbelief, 
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would be untrue. There is no doubt a small and able and 
active party of positive disbelievers, who affirm strongly that 
the faith of Christ is false, and who use diligently all argu- 
ments to prove it so. But the efforts of these disbelievers to 
sap men’s faith, and discredit religion altogether, have a 
politico-social, rather more than a scientific or humanitarian, 
origin. What really results so widely from the influences pre- 
sently at work, as to be their almost universal result, is not 
disbelief; it is unsettlement. A large proportion of reading 
men, and nearly all who write for the public, hold to-day an 
attitude towards the current Christianity of the churches 
which is not hostile but suspicious and unconvinced. Few of 
them probably doubt that there is a large and precious kernel 
of truth at the core of the popular religion ; but they seem all 
quite sure that it is not yet proved to the scientific intellect, 
and that the truth in Christianity does not mean the same 
thing as the truth, the exclusive truth, of Christianity." Again, 
there appears to be a good many Christians, and probably the 
number of them is an increasing one, who have not by any 
means parted from their faith, who even devoutly live by their 
faith ; who yet, as intellectual men, desire to see the theological 
and Biblical opinions which they have inherited more thoroughly 
sifted, probed, and proved, by a vigorous application to them of 
scientific principles of inquiry. Many others there are who 
fear this; but who fear it, less through any secret misgiving 
lest portions at least of what they have accepted for true 
should fail to stand investigation, than from a sincere dread 
that criticism and research may be applied to the holy word 
and gospel of God by hostile, or, at least, unspiritual men ; and 
therefore, in a fashion so unfair and delusive as to issue only in 
damage to the truth, and shipwreck of faith to many. Nor is 


1 Since these words were penned, we have lighted on a singularly out- 
spoken confirmation of them in the ‘‘ Remains” of the late Arthur Hugh 
Clough. In a private letter, under date ‘‘ January 1852,” he writes :—‘‘I 
certainly am free to tell you, that while I do fully think that the Christian 
religion is the best, or perhaps the only really good religion that has 
appeared, on the other hand, as to how it appeared, I see all possible doubt. 

. The whole origin of Christianity is lost in obscurity ; if the facts are 
to be believed, it is simply on trust, because the religion of which they profess 
to be the origin is a good one. . . . . I mean to wait, but at present that’s 
what I think. A great many intelligent and moral people think Christianity 
a bad religion. I don’t ; but I am not sure, as at present preached, it is 
quite the truth.”—Remains, Vol. I. pp. 171, 172. 
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it possible to deny that the history of the theological sciences, 
since the awakening of the modern spirit, has furnished only 
too much ground for such apprehensions in the hearts of the 
pious. While thus, in the region of theological belief, there is 
a wide unsettlement of confidence and consequent restlessness, 
men feel that in church and Christian life they are not less 
caught just now in a current of change, which, after their 
several temperaments, they either welcome or resist, but of 
which no man can be at all sure, either whither, or how far, it 
is likely to carry us. 

That the present position of the Christian faith is thus one 
to be contemplated by thoughtful believers with some uneasi- 
ness, cannot be denied. There is real danger to the future 
church of Christ, though there is no just ground for the panic 
of some alarmists. The serious question for those to whom 
has been in any measure confided the conduct of the Christian 
cause comes to be this—In what direction lies the path of 
ultimate safety for the faith? The Christian life which is 
found to-day in every Christian community will and must 
react in self-defence against those forces which are imperilling 
the forms, and even the foundations, of its belief. Now there 
is considerable risk of its reaction proceeding upon a mistaken 
divorce between science and spiritual faith. On the side of 
science, such a fatal divorce, to a large extent, already exists. 
The secular science of the day is to a painful degree indifferent 
to the facts of spiritual life, where it does not even reject the 
notion of spiritual life altogether. The theological science 
which prevailed in Germany during the greater part of last, 
and the beginning of the present, century, was a science 
without faith. In its native home, the unspiritual theology 
which is called “rationalism” lingers only in subordinate 
schools ; but it has reappeared beyond Germany, in France, in 
Holland, and in England. Of course, the more unbelieving 
and undevout both secular and sacred science become, the 
stronger temptation is offered to the spiritual life of the 
church to react by renouncing science for the sake of faith, 
The divorce betwixt these two may be accomplished, and has 
been accomplished, from the side of science; it may also be 
accomplished, by a not unnatural retaliation, from the side of 
faith. But, from whichever side accomplished, the divorce is 
ruinous. Let it be considered what must ensue from any 
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attempt to retain the spiritual life of faith within the church 
while abandoning, as perilous or irreligious, all friendly rela- 
tions to the advancing science of the time, and all efforts to 
give to theology a scientific ground and form. Two types of 
Christian life may result from such a policy of blind reaction, 
The one will be the so-called “ catholic” type, produced by the 
reaction of tradition; the other, the pietistic type, produced by 
the reaction of spiritualism. In the former case, the Christian 
community or church seeks a bulwark against scientific attacks 
on faith by falling back upon her own past, and resting her 
belief on the authority of tradition, and the consent of Chris- 
tian antiquity. Faith is thus delivered from the dangers of 
science, by having its eyes put out, and being handed over to 
ecclesiastical authority. It is in this way that the inevitable 
reaction is powerfully at work within the Anglican Establish- 
ment. What is termed a revival of Catholicism is a reversion 
of men’s minds for a comfortable basis of Christian belief to 
that traditional type of ultra-supernatural Christianity which 
prevailed when the church, by her mere authority, did sway 
the minds of Christendom. Then, men believed what the 
church taught them, because they had no light by which to 
criticise the teachings of the church. Now, to escape the 
labour of criticism and the pain of uncertainty, men extinguish 
the light, that they may try to believe because the church 
teaches. But is this to be the cure of our perplexities, and 
the refuge of the faith ? Must not such voluntary subjugation 
of reason to belief, though undertaken by sincere souls under 
a sense of duty, really lead, as it has always led before, first to 
superstition, and then, through that, to the recoil of incredulity ? 

Among evangelical Christians, and especially in the smaller 
church bodies, where the individual is much and the church 
little, the form of the same reaction is apt to be very different. 
Devout life there falls back in self-defence, not on ecclesiasti- 
cism, but on the spiritual convictions of the individual. The 
pietistic schools of South Germany in last century were a 
reaction from German rationalism. It is by the more assi- 
duous cultivation of personal spiritual experience, fostered by 
a narrow congenial fellowship, that the Christian separatist 
who despairs of a seientific basis for his faith must fortify 
himself in it, when devotion and research have unhappily 
parted company. We have not yet, in this country, advanced 
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through the truth of Jesus interpreted by a love like His. But 


Two Reactions. 9 


far in this direction. Still, in a growing fear and dislike of 
scientific inquiry within some evangelical circles; in a tend- 
ency among certain sects to depreciate speculation and theo- 
logy, in order to exalt, as not merely the chief, but the only 
true work of Christians, the direct preaching of the cross for 
the conversion of souls; even in the chiliasm and outward 
separation from the world which distinguish a part of the 
evangelical party within the Church of England,—we may, 
perhaps, find indications that the pietistic reaction against the 
perils of modern inquiry is likely enough to take its place by 
the side of the “catholic” reaction. If it should, what is to 
hinder it from running its natural course? To build the truth 
of the spiritual life on secret experience alone, means to lose 
church union in pure individualism, and to surrender intelli- 
gent faith for mysticism. 

Neither of these two reactionist tendencies, therefore, pro- 
mises salvation to the cause of Christ’s believing church. In 
both, the problem is not solved, but abandoned. Strength to 
the Christianity of the immediate future is not to be sought 
in any severance of the scientific spirit from the spirit of Chris- 
tian faith, whether that severance arise through the scornful 
renunciation of faith by science, or the timorous renunciation 
of science by faith. The only path to safety, and it is an 
arduous one, lies in quite the opposite direction—through a 
closer alliance and interpretation of the two. The believing 
heart and the scientific head must be joined, not sundered. 
Church faith must consent with frankness to submit its 
grounds, its contents, its sacred books, its documentary stand- 
ards, and its forms of utterance, to be handled in the light 
of all knowledge by the scientific intellect of the church ; and 
the intellect of the church must consent to be informed, and 
clarified, and made spiritually apprehensive and reverent by 
the devout believing heart. This is eminently an age for the 
true theologian. Secular scholars and savants, on the one 
side, have more than abundant encouragement to prosecute 
with ardour and daring their researches into all known or 
knowable facts. On the other hand, there never was more 
need or better opportunity for the warm and simple life of 
Christians to pour itself abroad upon the weary and fast- 
ageing heart of the world, which almost waits to be quickened 
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between these two, as their mediator and reconciler, there 
ought to stand, not in name, but in substance, that ancient 
order of the Scottish Reformed Church,’ the Doctor Ecclesie, 
the interpreter of the Word, ripe in all needful learning and 
practised in accurate habits of thought, whose task is to gather 
to the elucidation of divine truth whatever light is struck out 
anywhere by thinkers or won by patient labour, and to give 
to the church’s creed an ever more developed systematic form 
and more accurate scientific expression. But since it is vain 
to hope at present for the revival among us of a special order 
of church office-bearers devoted to theological science, it re- 
mains that, as far as possible, encouragement should be afforded 
to the spread of a sound sacred scholarship and free scientific 
study of theology among the pastors of our churches. The 
prosecution of thorough theological research by men immersed 
in the labours of a profession which becomes every day more 
exigent, and compelled to labour at a distance from large libra- 
ries, must always be a work of difficulty. So much scientific 
enthusiasm must be kindled in the student during his college 
years as will keep him working on alone, without prospect of 
acknowledgment or reward, at work which has no very direct 
bearing on his daily duties. Many an hour of patient toil, too, 
may be wasted in doing over again what, had he only had ac- 
cess to books, he would have found done to his hand by former 
labourers. In any case, the line of study pursued by students 
whose professional work leaves only fragments of leisure must, 
if it is to be fruitful, be a very narrow one; and the studies of 
many pastors have proved nearly useless, because either they 
were spread discursively over so wide a field that nothing in 
the way of fresh research was achieved, or they were kept to a 
point so narrow as to lack the intelligence which a wider sur- 
vey of the field of knowledge would have imparted. To effec- 
tive scientific work in any department, two things are needed : 
. a basis of knowledge and culture much wider than the special 
field selected ; next, the selection of a special field for exhaus- 
tive, or at least productive, treatment. Original research in 
the circumstances of most pastors is, therefore, so difficult as 
to be next to impossible. 
At the same time, there is some compensating advantage in 
the fact that the theologian is also a practical minister of Christ. 


1 See ‘‘ Second Book of Discipline,” cap. v. 

















Theologians as well as Pastors. II 


For the healthy and prosperous maintenance of Christianity, it 
appears to us more than ever needful that the whole circle of 
the theological sciences should be prosecuted with scientific 
precision, courage, and thoroughness, in that admirable spirit 
of modern learning which despises no fact, but welcomes and 
treasures every fragment of truth. Yet it is at the same time 
not less desirable that theological science should be prosecuted 
by men who are themselves spiritual, and in close sympathetic 
contact with the spiritual life of the church ; and that its ascer- 
tained results should readily find their way, in so far as it is 
right they should find a way at all, into the preaching of the 
pulpit. It is not well that advanced theological study should 
be so far sundered from the piety of the common people as has 
hitherto been the case in Germany. It is also not well that 
those who minister to the people’s growth in piety should be so 
poorly versed in the study of theological learning as has been 
long the case in England. But it would be very well indeed, 
if to that fresh, warm interest in the spiritual life of himself and 
others which a true pastorate must foster, it were possible 
for the pastor to add genuine ardour for the advancement of 
theological science and some practice in scientific study. A 
living theology, fed incessantly from the heart of the church, 
that it may be kept warm, but continually revised and 
furthered by the best scholarship and critical intellect of the 
church, that it may win more perfect truth, and for truth a 
more perfect form ; a theology free through its very loyalty to 
truth, humble and cautious through reverence for God ; a theo- 
logy which disdains to be taught by none, but hunts for light 
all through the learning and researches of the time, yet cares for 
learning and science chiefly because through them the kingdom 
of God can be built firmer on its foundation, and the life of 
God perfected in the hearts of men: such a living theology, at 
once scientific and believing, is, amid the unsettlements of 
our age, at once the need and the safety of Christianity. 

It is to the encouragement among the evangelical churches 
of this country of such a theology as this, and under such a sense 
of its importance, that the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review has devoted itself. It does not seem a favourable 
index to the state of theological science among British Chris- 
tians, whose energy in practical Christian work is so conspicuous, 
that as yet this Review stands alone as the only quarterly 
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devoted exclusively to theological and ecclesiastical subjects. 
At the same time it is only fair to acknowledge, that among 
our quarterly contemporaries, there are some in whose pages 
religious and theological papers of high merit find a frequent 
place. What the effect of a strictly theological organ like our- 
selves has been upon the church it is impossible to estimate. 
To a new Editor, however, it may be permitted to say, without 
impropriety, that in the able hands of his various predecessors, 
and not least in those of his immediate predecessor, this Review 
has, for now almost nineteen years, rendered services, which 
may be called considerable, to the cause of theological study, 
especially in Scotland. It has done so chiefly in two direc- 
tions. It has to some extent encouraged independent study 
on the part of ministers having some leisure, by providing 
a vehicle through which the results of study can be readily 
made public. And it has helped to keep all, but especially the 
busier ministers, informed in the literature of theology and the 
best products of foreign theological inquiry. What a new 
Editor must say with greater diffidence, yet can hardly escape 
from saying, is, that no effort will be spared to make this 
second Series still more widely and effectively serviceable to 
the cause of a sound and accomplished theology than the first 
has proved. His success will much depend on the use which 
theological scholars make of a periodical which offers a vehicle 
for the discussion of present questions, and for the results of 
real study. It would be in harmony with the design of this 
Review if its pages could be always occupied with papers of 
really original thought, or of research at first hand. Such 
papers must always have the greatest value, for they alone add 
to the scientific wealth of the church, and are the only ones 
which advanced theological scholars will much care for. But 
in the present state of British theology there are not probably 
in existence sufficient materials of this class to fill any periodi- 
cal. A second object, which, though humbler, is not less 
needful, must also be kept in view. Theologians who in the 
press of official duty can accomplish nothing new for theology 
may be kept abreast of what is being done elsewhere by the 
labours of students with ampler leisure. For both these ends 
the Editor ventures to invite the co-operation of those among 
us who give themselves in any serious or thorough fashion to 
theological study, whether at second or at first hand. 
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In one respect the new Series has slightly changed ground 
from the old. Theology is not an affair of particular churches, 
but of the church; and Christians who study one Book, and 
believe in the essential doctrines of one common Faith, may co- 
operate as believing students and scientific inquirers, though 
they hold by the fellowship of different Christian communities. 
So far as theology goes, therefore, the Review will not be more 
denominational than it has been. With ecclesiastical questions 
it is otherwise. Hitherto the Review may be said to have pro- 
fessed no ecclesiastical connection. But we are not yet at 
the time when differences of church organisation can afford to 
be quite ignored, even in a theological organ; and therefore 
the Review has practically been to some extent coloured by the 
principles of those churches within which it has hitherto found 
most acceptance. These churches have been presbyterian ; 
and the Review now accepts avowedly what has practically 
been inevitable; its ecclesiastical “platform” (to borrow an 
Americanism): is the old and venerable one of primitive pres- 
byterianism. In avowing adhesion to that type of church 
government which has been adopted by the majority of re- 
formed churches, the Review adheres to no narrower type. It 
desires to be the common organ and exponent, so far as ecclesi- 
astical questions are concerned, of all presbyterian churches 
indifferently, believing that the divergencies which have prac- 
tically rent presbyterianism in this country and in America, do 
not forbid the co-operation of all loyal presbyterians in a 
friendly endeavour to apply more faithfully to the existing 
condition of the world those main lines of church polity on 
which they are all agreed. 

In the endeavour to develope a free believing theology by 
which the evangelical faith of the church shall be harmonised 
with all discovered truth, and shall itself be placed upon a safe 
scientific basis, and in the effort to bring together in friendly 
understanding the divided branches of the Presbyterian Church 
on the ground of their common standards and polity, the 
conductors of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
set before themselves an aim great enough to deserve any 
effort, and sufficient to reward him who is blessed of God 
to contribute, were it even in the very least, towards its 
accomplishment. 

EDITOR. 





On Canonicity. 


Art. Il—On Canonicity. 


Reuss : Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Braun- 
schweig. 1864. 

Revss : Histoire du Canon des Saintes Ecritures dans U Eglise chretienne. 
Strasburg. 1863. 

CREDNER : Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. Edited by Voux- 
MAR. Zurich. 1860. 

Westcort on The Canon. London. 1870. 

KircuHorer : Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des N. T. Canons. Zurich. 
1842. 

Denzincer : Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum que de rebus Fidei 
et Morum a Conciliis Heumenicis et summis Pontificibus emanarunt. 
Wirceburgi. 1865. 

Kime: Libri Symbolici Ecclesie Orientalis. Jens. 1843. 
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° er question of the canon of Scripture has been more or 


less a part of all the problems which have been most 
agitated in recent times.” So says one of the most acute of 
contemporary theological critics.' It is certainly a question 
of growing importance and interest in this country ; and we 
propose in this article to contribute some notes upon it, rather 
for the purpose of suggesting further inquiry than in the hope 
of being able to solve the problems which present themselves. 
What is to be said will refer, in the main, to the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is not necessary to enter at any length into the contro- 
versy as to the meaning of the word “ canon,” etymologically 
considered. It meant, in ancient usage, either a standard of 

‘measure, or the space measured. But it is not certain in 
which of these senses it was applied to Scripture, i.e. whether 
the name originally denoted that the books contain the 
standard of doctrine, or that they have been set apart by the 
judgment of the churches. After the time of Athanasius (and 
both the name and the thing date from that period), “ canon” 
seems practically to have meant the authorised collection of 
books. Probably, in our own day, the other meaning of the 


' Reuss, ‘* Histoire du Canon des Saintes Ecritures,” p. 430. 
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word has come to prevail, so that most Protestants speak of 
scriptures as “canonical,” not because they are authorised, 
but because they are authoritative. It is easy to see how 
those who ascribe supreme authority to the church should 
regard the Canon as composed of writings which the church 
has authorised ; and how, on the other hand, those who exalt 
Scripture should believe that it is called canonical because it 
is the highest authority in matters of faith—the supreme 
standard of doctrine. There are, in the use of the word itself, 
when thus considered, the materials of bitter controversy. 

But we are brought into the very heart of a greater ques- 
tion, when we consider how the collection of sacred books, 
which are generally recognised in the Christian church as 
canonical, came to occupy that place of honour. It is not 
enough to say that they were authorised by the church ; for 
it is easy to shew that the church of Christ, as a whole, has 
never at any one time formally sanctioned them, and equally 
easy to shew that the formal sanction which they now un- 
doubtedly enjoy in the various sections of the church is, in 
the case of each section, of a recent date. So far as we know, 
although every branch of the Christian church has a definite 
collection of sacred writings, no one is able to trace the formal 
acceptance of that collection farther back than the era of the 
Protestant Reformation. The Roman Catholic Canon dates 
its formal acceptance from the Council of Trent; the Greek 
Church from the Council of Jerusalem in 1672. And, more- 
over, in the churches of the Reformation the fixing of the 
canon is of later date than the fixing of the doctrine which 
bound the members of each church together. It is a very 
singular fact that, except in so far as Versions (7.¢., translations 
into other tongues) may be supposed to fix the Canon, there 
was no formal ecclesiastical definition of its contents until 
about three hundred years ago. And yet long ere that time 
a Canon was agreed upon. How was it agreed upon, when 
it was never formally fixed ? 

It would be an easy escape from difficulty if we could be- 
lieve that an inspired apostle completed the Canon of Scrip- 
ture ; but, unfortunately, we should believe it not only without 
evidence, but even contrary to evidence. There are, indeed, 
early traditions to the effect that John approved of the three 
synoptical Gospels so far as they went, and added his own at 
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a later period of his life as supplementary to them. It is 
perhaps going too far to object to this that the traditions vary 
as to the particular kind of supplement which John wished 
to furnish—whether he wished to write a “more spiritual 
Gospel,” or to supply a record of a part of Christ’s life omitted by 
his predecessors ; for a tradition might be valuable as regards 
a point of fact, and yet err as to the causes of that fact,—might 
in this case be correct as to John designedly and avowedly 
supplementing the other Gospels, while it varied as to the 
exact object he had in view. But, unfortunately, the tra- 
dition applies only to the Gospels; and, even in regard to 
them, is very doubtful. The doubts and discussions regarding 
some of the other books of the New Testament during the 
second and third centuries, amply prove that no inspired 
sanction had been given to any list by the last of the 
apostles. The fact is that the books were subsequent to 
the doctrines; that Christian truth, having been orally 
communicated, was firmly held ; and that the books as they 
appeared were tested by their conformity to it. This is the 
principle to which St Paul himself appeals: “If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 9). And again, “That ye be 
not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor 
by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is 
at hand” (2 Thess. ii. 1). The living church, built up through 
the living Word of God, knew the testimony whereby it stood, 
and in the first age—we may even say during the first cen- 
tury—was less concerned with the written records than with 
the truth as spoken. It was not to epistolary teaching that 
St Paul referred when he said, “The things which thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. 
ii. 2). The true test of doctrine was the Spirit of God dwell- 
ing in each believer, and in the whole body of Christ (1 John 
iv. 1); and even when Paul himself was writing to his own 
converts—to those who had been built up by him in the faith 
—he appealed to their own Christian consciousness for confirma- 
tion of the truth about which he wrote (Gal. iii. 1-5 ; 2 Cor. i. 
13, ili. 3, xi. 4 v. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 2). Accordingly, when 
Christians began to attach increasing importance to written 
words, as all they could hope permanently to retain of the 
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teaching of the founders of the church, they did not divide 
and subdivide the writings according to specific names, but 
seem to have grouped them in two great divisions as “ The 
Gospel” and “The Apostle ;” the former being the history of 
Jesus Christ Himself, and the latter the written teachings of 
apostles in His name. 

In this way, then, it came about that the Christian church 
adopted a Canon of Holy Scripture. We believe that it was 
due to what Tholuck calls “the sure historico-religious tact of 
the first ages,” and what Westcott describes as “an instinctive 
perception of truth, if it may not be called by a nobler name.” 
Christian opinion gravitated with amazing regularity to cer- 
tain definite conclusions, the result of which was the fixing 
of our Canon. 

What we have further to say on the formation of a Canon of 
New Testament Scripture, may be stated under the following 
heads :— 

Ist. That the Canon was originally formed without any for- 

mal act of the church authorising or defining it. 

2d. That at the Reformation the interests of controversy 

led .to the contents of the Canon being for the first 
time formally defined by public authority in the 
various branches of the Church. 
And thus we shall come to ask, 
3d. What constitues Canonicity ? 


1st. That the Canon was originally fixed without any for- 
mal act of the church authorising it, is too certain to require 
more than illustration. The circumstances of the Christian 
Church at the time when the books were first circulated, put 
any such exercise of central authority out of the question. 
When we remember that the Epistles of the New Testament 
were written by different men at different times, to residents 
in places very far apart ; that although those who received the 
precious documents were disciples of one Lord, having one faith, 
one baptism, they did not know each other’s faces—knew only 
that in another quarter of the globe the Word of God grew and 
multiplied ;—we scarcely need formal proof that the compilation 
of a Canon must have been a work of long time, gradually grow- 
ing into completeness. A particular church had received an 
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epistle from its beloved teacher and father in Christ, and gladly 
prized the possession. The nearest church was apprised of the 
fact, and obtained acopy of the MS. Another church heard of 
it, and then another ; and so outwards, like the circles made by a 
stone-fall in a lake, the knowledge and the use of this epistle 
spread. But the centres of movement were wide apart, as e.g. 
Rome, Thessalonica, Alexandria, Crete, Ephesus, Eastern Asia; 
and travelling and means of spreading intelligence were not 
in those days what they are now. It is obvious that many 
many years would come and go ere a collection of all the autho- 
ritative documents of the Christian church could be made in 
any one place ; it is obvious also that for a long time the col- 
lections in one district of the world were pretty sure to want 
some writings specially prized in another. Not less obvious is 
it, however, that if the alleged facts on which Christianity is 
based be true in the light of historical record, the books to 
which Christians in all countries looked for edification and 
comfort must have taught the same truth, and fostered like- 
mindedness everywhere. Even so it is, and we find that the 
Christian books are pervaded by one spirit, and convey one 
revelation. We find also that the chief writings of “the 
pillars” of the church were universally accepted at a very early 
date ; we may even say, that from the very earliest period the 
four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of Paul, and the first 
general Epistles of John and Peter, were accepted everywhere. 
Apart from notices of individual writers, we find, about the 
middle of the second century, two versions current over the 
East and the West respectively—one in Syriac, and the other 
in Latin—containing in common those books above enume- 
rated, and containing no Apocryphal book. Those versions, 
being in constant use, represent the general opinion of the 
churches. We find also Clement witnessing from Alexandria, 
Tertullian from North-Western Africa, Irenszeus from Lyons ; 
and all their testimony is of one meaning—all establishes a 
Canon to the extent of the books enumerated. But we also find 
that, in regard to the other books of our present Canon, there 
was not agreement. The old Latin version originally omitted 
James and Hebrews ; the old Syriac omits Jude, the Apoca- 
lypse, and the two smaller Epistles of John. It is not certain 
that either of them contained Second Peter. Tertullian quotes 
Hebrews, not as Scripture, but as a book of secondary import- 
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ance. It is quite true that those books are not the most 
essential to Christian faith, and that the body of the New 
Testament remains although they were all taken away; but 
still the very fact of their canonicity being more or less 
uncertain in various places for the next 150 years shews how 
erroneous it is to suppose that the church had adopted a 
definite Canon at the end of the second century. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews illustrates what has been said, It is evidently 
written to Jews—to Alexandrian Jews; and we accordingly 
find that it was not at first well known or generally accepted 
in the Western Church. Eusebius tells us that the Roman 
Church did not believe it to be Paul’s, and that on this account 
some men set it altogether aside. (Hecl. Hist. iii. c. 3.) 

But while this was the case in the second century, we find 
in the fourth century all the books of our New Testament 
Canon accepted as we have them at this day. How had this 
change been brought about? Not from any theory as to the 
nature of a Canon; not from any general council having met, 
or from some other exercise of central authority. Nor is it due 
to the fact that some one man, gifted beyond others, published 
conclusions that commanded general consent, because of his in- 
fluence, or because of the reasons on which he based them. No 
council had sat to consider the Canon when the fourth century 
began. The last of the men whose power might have sufficed 
to form an authoritative collection of books passed away when 
John died, before our present Canon, or any Canon, was formally 
made up. 

No general council of the church fixed the Canon at any 
later date. The history of the Arian controversy shews that 
the church was substantially agreed as to the Canon in the 
fourth century, for Arians and Athanasians avowedly appeal 
to the same books of Holy Scripture.' The Council of Nice, 
intent on the merits of the controversy, did not define the 
standards. The Council of Laodicea, in a decree of admitted 
genuineness, forbids the reading of “ uncanonical books” in 
churches, but does not say what the canonical books are. A 
list of those books does indeed appear in some copies of the 


' The Arians said in one of their Confessions : ‘‘ We believe consistently 
the evangelical and apostolical tradition.” And again, ‘‘ We truly and openly 
believe and obey all the things handed down to us from the Holy Scriptures, 
and by the prophets and apostles.”—‘‘ Kirehhofer,” p. 432. 
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Laodicene decrees, but it is almost certain that the addition is 
by a later hand. Moreover, it omits the Apocalypse. The 
council was at best a local, probably an Arian one, and its 
testimony does not count for much. ‘True it is said to be con- 
firmed by the Council of Constantinople (Trullan) in 692; but 
only the decrees or canons in general were so confirmed ; and 
it is unwarrantable to assume that this list of canonical books 
was among them. Even the Trullan was not a general 
council ; and the Roman Church is not bound by its decrees. 
But is the Roman Church not bound by the Council of 
Carthage? The so-called “Council of Carthage” (A.D. 397), 
did indeed enumerate the canonical books, and its testimony 
is valuable as to the fact of these books being accepted. in 
Africa at the time. But it was merely a local ecclesiastical 
gathering,—“a meeting of the Presbytery of the bounds,”-—and 
it is supremely absurd to speak of it as an authority.’ It is 
worthy of note, that this obscure local council, in a land where 
Christianity has now been long extinct, composed of ecclesiastics 
who have no successors, gave to our present Canon of the New 
Testament the first formal and explicit approval which it re- 
ceived. When we can prove that this is so, that in the Western 


Church, for more than one thousand years, the unfinished task 
was not resumed,’ and that even then it was the solitary voice 


1 Its direct object was not to fix the canon, but to settle a question which 
had been moved, as to what books should be read in churches. And its 
decree is, ‘‘ That except canonical Scriptures, nothing should be read in church 
under the name of divine Scriptures.” To prevent any captious disputing, it 
goes on to say, Now the books of Holy Scripture are, &c. The decree of the 
** Council of Laodicea,” was also primarily an ordinance to regulate what 
should be read in public worship. Both those ‘‘ decrees,”—it would be 
better to call them ‘‘ minutes,”— imply that a canon had never been fixed by 
external authority, and that a canon was nevertheless well known and 
accepted. 

2 Innocent I., in answer to the repeated inquiries of Exsuperius, Bishop of 
‘Toulouse, gave a list (A.p. 405) of the sacred books, which, in regard to the 
New Testament, corresponds with our present Canon, being remarkable only 
for the order in which the books are enumerated : Gospels, fourteen epistles 
of Paul, three of John, two of Peter, Jude, James, Acts of Apostles, and 
Apocalypse. This letter, even if genuine, is not the voice of the church, 
but of an individual Pope; and moreover, its genuineness is suspected 
because of the long time elapsing before any trustworthy reference to it is 
found. See ‘‘ Credner,” see. 123, 125, 127. 

The famous decree of Gelasius was probably in part of the date of 
Gelasius, who was Pope in 492-496 ; but in its enlarged form was promul- 
gated in Spain as a decree of Hormisdas (Pope, 514-523). For the wonderful 
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of a Pope (Eugenius, 1439), which proclaimed its completion ;! 
that nearly two centuries more passed away ere any general 
council (Trent) made a decree on the subject, and that in 
making the decree that council grievously erred, being less 
accurate in its conclusions than the early gathering at Car- 
thage was; we may rest assured, that on whatever the present 
Canon rests, it is not on the authority of the church. 


II. We now come to inquire into the causes which led to 
the fixing of the Canon at the era of the Reformation. The 
result is to shew that the interests of controversy,—mainly the 
supposed necessities of systematic theology—led churches to 
define their Canon, and that in all cases it was so defined by a 
church already formed. 

To begin with the Church of Rome. The Church of Rome 
had long drifted without any very explicit statement of the 
relation of the church to Scripture, or of the contents of 
Scripture itself; but in the sixteenth century she was compelled 
to make a declaration. The Council of Trent accordingly, 
after much deliberation, pronounced all the contents of the 
Latin Vulgate—Apocrypha and all—equally canonical and 
equally authoritative. It is said that the Council would have 
distinguished between Holy Scripture and the Apocrypha had 
it not feared thereby to slight the ecclesiastical tradition—the 
voice of the church—which had brought them down to the six- 
teenth century together. It is obvious that it would have been 
very perilous to the Roman Church to give any other list of 
the sacred books than that contained in the Vulgate. It 
would have been an implicit confession of fallibility to have 
revised that Canon which had been in use throughout the 
Church for so many years. The necessities of controversy, 


varieties of reading, the dubiety as to Hebrews, &c., (see ‘‘ Credner,” sec. 
103). It cannot be called a formal utterance of the Roman Church. 

1 Eugenius’ decree is not one of the decrees of the Council of Florence, 
but followed from it. It is a confession of the faith of the Roman Church, 
intended to attract the Greeks. It is more deliberate and pretentious, as 
well as better authenticated, than the so-called decrees of Innocent and 
Gelasius. It begins ‘‘ Sacrosancta Romana ecclesia, Domini et Salvatoris 
nostri voce fundata, firmiter credit, profitetur et predicat unum verum Deum 
Omnipotentem,” &c. The list of sacred books, which includes the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, is at the close of the third paragraph, which begins 
with special emphasis, ‘‘ Firmissime credit,” &c. (not “‘ firmiter,” as above). — 

_Denzinger, ‘‘ Enchiridion,” p. 208 
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therefore, led to the approval of the Canon which was in 
ordinary use. But the same necessities led to more than 
implied approval of the Vulgate. For this follows :— 


“The Synod, considering that it would be of no small use to the 
church if one of the Latin editions of the sacred books which are in 
circulation were specified as that which is to be regarded as authentic, 
decerns and declares that the ancient and Vulgate edition which has been 
approved in the church itself, by the long-continued usage of so many 
ages, be reckoned as authentic in public readings, discussions, preachings, 
and expositions ; and that no one, on any pretext whatever, dare or pre- 
sume to reject it.” (See Denzinger, p. 226.) 


This decree is said to have sprung from the conviction that 
God, who had given to the Jews the Hebrew Bible, and to the 
Greeks the Greek Testament, could not have failed to give also 
to His well-beloved Latin Church an authentic Scripture in 
its own tongue. It is curious to note how, one step leading to 
another, the Council went on to forbid any one to dare to 
interpret Scripture, “contrary to that sense which the holy 
Mother Church has held and holds, even though such inter- 
pretations should never be destined to come to light.” 

This was really the first decree of the Christian church—of 
any council with pretensions to GEcumenicity—which defined 
the Canon of Scripture. And no Protestant can attach value 
to a decree which, in regard to the Canon, the use, and the 
interpretation, of Holy Scripture went so grievously and fatally 
wrong. 

But let us look at the Eastern Church. For many ages 
this church, although neither possessed of, nor bound by, creeds 
and formularies, as the Western Christians were and are, was 
practically at variance with the Latin Church, inasmuch as she 
maintained a distinction between the use of canonical Scrip- 
ture as the rule of faith, and the reading of other books, of which 

-it could only be said that they were useful for edification. But 
at the era of the Reformation, ignorance and formalism had 
blighted all that was best in her. The illustrious Cyril Lukar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople,’ who had acquired during the 
studies and travels of his youth, much love for the Reformed 


! Cyril (called Lukar, after his father) was a native of Crete; which, at 
the time of his birth, was subject to Venice, and consequently a refuge for 
many learned men who had fled from the sway of the Turks. After pro- 
fiting to the utmost by the learned society of Crete, he went to Italy 
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Churches and their creeds, disturbed the stagnant atmosphere 
in which his own clergy and his brethren lived, by propound- 
ing (1629) an “ Eastern Confession of Faith.” He gleclared 
that his church believed in Holy Scripture as being taught 
by God, and as possessed of authority far higher than that 
of the Church.' In noble words (which we cannot here 
pause to quote) he dilated on the plainness of Scripture 
to regenerate readers, and on the injury done to Christians, 
“ of whatever rank in life,” who are kept back from reading 
or from hearing the Divine Scripture “from which alone we 
learn,” which “ neither deceives nor is deceived, nor is exposed 
to any mistake, but is infallible, and possessed of everlasting 
power.”* He explicitly denied all power to the Apocrypha, 
“ because (he said) they derive none from the Holy Spirit.” 
But the Greek Church was not wise enough to embrace the 
opportunity of amendment thus given to her. After Cyril’s 


to perfect his education. He travelled over Italy, and thereafter spent 
some time in Geneva and Belgium. The doctrine and practice of the 
Reformed Churches greatly attracted him. When Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and at a later date, of Constantinople, he maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence with several champions of the Protestant cause. He inveighed against 
the cruel arrogance of the Pontiffs ; and contrasted with it the principles and 
aims of the Reformed Church. His opposition to the Papacy was so marked 
as to rouse the ever-watchful Jesuits ; and their emissaries plotted against 
him in Constantinople, making his life miserable, and at last bringing it to 
an end with the bowstring, in the darkness of night, on the Bosphorus. He 
was accused of Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies, of sending young men to 
be corrupted in England and Germany, of issuing heretical books, &c. The 
statement, which (as stated in the text) he issued under the name of 
Avarorinn O'moroyia tis xeuwriavixns xietiws, a8 a declaration of the creed of 
the Greek Church, was certainly far too good to be true. Appended to it 
are four questions and answers, three of which refer to Holy Scripture, and 
one to the worship of images. He adopts the Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, quietly adding, however, the Apocalypse. The council by which 
his heresies were condemned was convened at Jerusalem in 1672, under 
Dositheus, on the occasion of a great ceremonial connected with Christ’s 
birthplace in Bethlehem. It adopted the Confession and Catechism of 
Dositheus, refuting Cyril, paragraph by paragraph ; canonising the Old 
Testament Apocrypha ; declaring that Scripture must be interpreted accord- 
ing to tradition, and forbidding ordinary Christians to readit. See Kimmel, 
p. 465, and Prolegomena, p. xxiv. The English ambassador had been a good 
friend to him in his troubles ; and he sent to England a magnificent proof of 
his regard in the ‘‘ Codex Alexandrinus,” new in the British Museum. 

1 ony cig iseas yeas wagruglay worry ward avwrigay sivas Tis Ay xintnras fh 
ixxAncia. 

2 See the Confession, paragraph ii., and the questions regarding Scrip- 

ture at the close. (Kimmel, pp. 25, 40, 42.) 
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melancholy end, his enemies, and the enemies of the faith and 
freedom he loved, Jesuits, French ambassadors, ignorant 
priests, yho could scarcely write even in their own tongue, 
banded together to load his memory and his reforms with 
undeserved opprobrium. Under the idea that it was refuting 
Calvinism, the Council of Jerusalem (1672) canonised the 
Apocrypha, declared the authority of the church to be not 
less than that of the Scripture ; added, that if Holy Scriptures 
had been plain (sags) to all, the Lord would not have ordered 
us to search them, and wound up its teaching on the subject 
with a statement that the Wisdom of Solomon, Judith, and the 
rest of the Old Testament Apocrypha, are genuine parts of divine 
Scripture, seeing that the old traditional custom, and above all, 
the Catholic Church, has indisputably declared them to be so. 
The Council, however, recognised all Scripture as inspired and 
useful, and indispensable in such wise that no one can possibly 
lead a pious life without it.'. This decree may be taken to repre- 
sent the general opinion of the Eastern Church on the subject 
of the Canon. But until this day, that church, as a whole, can 
hardly be said to have adopted any standard of Canonicity. 
Possibly it is on the principle of silence giving consent that it 
is supposed to adopt the proceedings of the “Synodus Hieros- 
olymitana.” But it may be observed that this decree authorised 
a false system of interpreting Scripture, and contradicted 
history in attempting to give its grounds for the canonicity of 
the Apocrypha.* In the interests of controversy the decree 
was made; and alike in form and essence, it tended to remove 
Scripture from its proper place. Such “canonicity” as it 
established, meant in reality the taking of Scripture out of 
harm’s way. 

Let us now turn to the men and the churches of the Refor- 
mation. The Reformers had learned, and they held it as the 
doctrine of a “standing church,” that a man is justified by faith 
alone ; and the holy books in which this truth is revealed, were 
enshrined in a hallowed circle of devout affections, where 
neither church, nor priest, nor aught less than God, could 
enter. In the noble words which begin the second Basel 
Confession, their faith was that “the holy and divine Bible 
Scripture, inasmuch-as it is the Word of God, communicated 


1 Synodus Hier. Dosithei Confessio., Kimmel, 464, 468. 
§ See Reuss. Histoire, chap. xv. 
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by the Holy Spirit, and set forth to the world through means 
of prophets and apostles, is of all philosophies the oldest, 
completest, and highest, and contains in itself alone all that is 
needed for true knowledge, love, and honour of God, for right 
and true piety, and for the direction of a devout, honest, and 
godly life,” 

It is superfluous to say, that when this was their creed, they 
fearlessly appealed to the Bible, translated it, put it into men’s 
hands, handled it as a living word from God to all men every- 
where. As Christ himself had done in the days of his flesh, 
they swept away all tradition, that they might appeal to the 
authoritative “Jt is written.” Their theology, as it was 
drawn direct from the divine Word, appealed to that Word at 
every stage, 

But it is sometimes forgotten, that this very theology led them 
to a peculiar position in regard to the grounds of canonical 
authority, a position from which the churches they founded have 
all more or less departed, It must be remembered, that while 
they had bitter controversy with the Church of Rome in regard 
to what they rejected, 7.e., the Apocrypha, they had none in 
regard to what they accepted, viz., what we now regard as the 
Canon of Holy Scripture. But they had mortal conflict with 
Popery in regard to the grounds on which they accepted the 
Canon; the grounds on which they rested their belief, that 
it is the revealed will of God. The Romanists accepted the 
Canon because of the tradition of the church which had 
acknowledged it; and set by its side, as of equal authority, 
the unwritten traditions come down from Christ and _ his 
apostles. The Reformers scorned the idea of the church 
having given Scripture its authority, because they believed 
that Scripture is higher than the church. They could not 
tolerate the idea of any equally authoritative doctrine having 
come down by tradition. But on what, then, did they rest 
their belief in those books being the Word of God? It was 
on the inner witness of the Spirit. They held that the divine 
authority of Scripture is self-evidencing ; that it needs no other 

1 Niemeyer, p. 105. From the German. The Latin is shorter. 

2 Synodus. . . . perspiciens hance veritatem et disciplinam contineri in 
libris scriptis, et sine scripto traditionibus, que ipsius Christi ore ab Apostolis 
accepte, aut ipsis Apostolis, Spiritu sancto dictante, quasi per manus tradite 


ad nos usque pervenerunt, &c., &c.—Decreta Conc. Trident. Sessio. iv. 
(See Denzinger, p. 225.) 
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evidence to the regenerate man ; and that only regenerate men 
can appreciate the evidence. As a necessary consequence—or 
as the complement of this belief—they held that every Christian 
has in himself the power of testing the canonicity of Scripture ; 
and that books are only canonical for that believer whose 
heart testifies to them. On the simple ground of his not 
approving of them, any man might reject books claiming to 
be Holy Scripture. It is easy to adduce illustrations. 
Luther, with characteristic boldness, took up the position which, 
as we have seen, was occupied by the first Christians, and 
tested the canonicity of each book by its teaching of that truth 
regarding Christ and salvation which he possessed, and which 
was to him light and life. “The touchstone,” he says expressly, 
“is when one sees whether a book urges Christ on him or no; 
what does not teach Christ is not apostolical, no, not though Paul 
or Peter taught it; while, on the other hand, what preaches 
Christ would be apostolical, even though Judas, or Annas, or 
Pilate, or Herod did it.” It is well known how fearlessly he 
applied this test to the Canon of the New Testament, so that 
he put four of the books in an inferior rank, numbering the 
previous twenty-three, but not prefixing numbers to those four. 
His reasons for taking up this ground were, that James did 
not put the law in the true light; that Hebrews contradicts 
the teaching of Paul and of the Gospels; that Jude contains 
nothing entitled to be reckoned among the books which are 
the foundations of the faith; that he could not see any reason 
to believe the Apocalypse to be the work of the Holy Ghost. 
This position, defended as it was by Luther’s own subjective con- 
victions, was exposed to the attacks of the mystics, who professed 
to have an inner illumination superior to any part of the written 
word. Luther asserted, in opposition to them, that although the 
Spirit of God acts directly on the individual heart, the Holy 
Scripture is, so to speak, the form or bodily shape which the 
action takes. But it is obvious, that if Luther had good grounds 
for that assertion, it might be fairly enough turned against him- 
self in the case of the particular books which he rejected. It 
is practically an appeal from the special opinions of a mystic, 
to the general spiritual testimony of the disciples of Christ ; 
and the same appeal might be taken from Luther himself, in 
regard to Hebrews or James. But while Luther modified his 
views in regard to the actual value of some of those books 
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which he at first rejected, he maintained to the last his general 
principle, that he was entitled to estimate the canonicity of 
each individual portion of the Canon, according to his convic- 
tion of its conformity or want of conformity to the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. ' 

Similarly Zwinglius says— 

“The book of the Apocalypse does not smack of the mouth and spirit 
of John. Therefore J can, if I like, reject the testimonies which may be 
adduced.” ? 

The Belgian Confession in like manner says of the Canon— 

“Those books alone we receive as sacred and canonical on which our 
faith can lean, be confirmed, and strengthened, . . . we receive them 
not so much because the church receives and approves them as canonical, 
as because, above all, the Holy Spirit testifies to our consciences that 
they have came out from God,” &c.* 


Again, the French Confession (1559), after enumerating the 
books of Scripture, says— 

“We recognise’those books as canonical,—i.e., we hold them as the law 
and rule of our faith,—and that not only from the common consent of the 
church, but also much more from the testimony and internal persuasion 
of the Holy Spirit, by whose suggestions we are taught to distinguish 
them from other ecclesiastical books, which, though they be useful, are 
not of such a kind that any article of faith can be established by them.” * 


We may take another pithy extract to the same effect as 
those already quoted. It is from our old Scottish Confession 
of 1560, art. 19: —5 

“ As we beleeve and confesse the Scripturis of God sufficient to instruct 
and make the man of God perfite, so do we affirme and avow the authoritie 
of the same to be of God, and nether to depend on men nor angelis. We 
affirme therefore, that sik as allege the Scripture to have na uther 
authoritie bot that quhilk it hes received from the kirk to be blasphemous 
against God, and injurious to the treu kirk, quhilk alwaies heares and 
obeyis the voice of her awin spouse and pastor, but takes not upon her to 
be maistres over the samin.” 

The words we have put in italics shew that the believer's 
response to the shepherd’s voice is regarded as the true test 
of Scripture (John x. 3, 14). 

These extracts may indicate the position which the first 

Reformers took up. On their fundamental position, that a 


1 See Reuss. Histoire, chap. xv. 2 Reuss, Geschichte, sec. 335. 
3 Niemeyer, 362. 

\* Conf. Fid. Gall., articulus iv. Niemeyer, 330. 

5 Dunlop’s Confessions, vol. ii. 
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sinner has direct communion with the living God, they based 
their adoption of a particular Canon, their grand principle that 
Scripture is its own interpreter, and their grand practical con- 
clusion to give the blessed book into the hands of all men. They 
sank the church in the individual; and it followed from their fun- 
damental principle that each awakened man judged and prized 
the Canon for himself. Accordingly, neither the Swiss nor the 
German Confessions, any more than ot own old Scotch, gave 
a list of the books of Scripture. But in throwing off the yoke 
of authoritative tradition, they cast away from them also the 
valuable testimony of history ; and thus shut their eyes to the 
fact that the establishment of the Canon is, in part at least, an 
object of historical science. 

It seems as though this had been present tothe mind of Calvin ; 
for in his chapters on the Proofs of the Authority of Scripture’ 
he gives a place to the historical evidences for the Canon, and 
his whole discussion appears to indicate that he believed it 
unwise, in estimating Scripture, to cast away, as his prede- 
cessors had done, everything that does not rise up in the indi- 
vidual heart. He does indeed assert, as strongly as Luther 
himself could have done, that Scripture itself is the best evi- 


dence that it has come from God. But he does not stop there. 
Thus he says :— 


“. . . If they ask us how we shall be persuaded that Scripture has 
come from God unless we take refuge in a decree of the church, they are 
just as foolish as if they asked us how we shall learn to distinguish light 
from darkness, white from black, sweet from bitter ; for Scripture itself 
brings to us as clear a perception of its truth as white or black things do 
of their colour, sweet and bitter things of their taste.” * 


But in another passage, after repeating that Scripture is auro- 
sisrog in the case of those whom the Holy Spirit teaches, and 
that without the certainty thus attained—a certainty which 
is higher and stronger than human judgment—all attempts 
to fortify Scripture by arguments or by the authority of the 
church will be in vain, he goes on to say that, when such cer- 
tainty has been attained, valuable accessories may be found. 
He enumerates (c. viii., sec. 1) some characteristics of the Bible 
on which arguments might be founded—such as the nature of 
the doctrine, the exquisite harmony of the different parts, the 
antiquity of the books (sec. 8), the miraculous sanctions of the 


1 «Tnst.,” b. i., chaps. vi. vii. and viii. 2Tbid. chap. vii., secs. 1, 2. 
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law (sec. 5), prophecy (secs. 7 and 8),—and last of all he gives 
reasons why the consent of the church should have its due 
weight (sec. 12). He repeats that human testimonies are 
valuable props, but that they must be regarded as only acces- 
sories to the primary foundation of our faith, which is found 
in the inner witness of the Spirit. He adds, “It is foolish to 
attempt to prove to unbelievers that Scripture is the word of 
God ; for this is a thing which ean only be known by faith” 
(sec. 13). 

Thus we see that the principles of the first Reformers natu- 
rally and logically led to the omission of a list of canonical 
books from the creeds. It is true that the churches of the Re- 
formation came in course of time to adhere to a fixed Canon. 
Yet the churches were really formed before they fixed their 
Canon : their bond of union was the Protestant doctrine which 
they held. The necessity of intimating that they did not recog- 
nise the Old Testament Apocrypha as canonical, led to their 
enumerating the books of the Canon. 

Thus in the Roman Church, the Greek Church, and, gene 
rally speaking, in the churches of the Reformation also, the 
definition of the Canon was not of so early date as the forma- 


tion of the church, but was made in the interest of controversy 
by churches already in full vigour. 


III. We now come to ask, What constitutes canonicity ? 

Clearly it is not the authority of the church expressed 
through councils or assemblies. It is nevertheless true, that 
the churches of the Reformation have come, in the course of 
centuries, very much to the position of the contemporary Greek 
and Latin Churches, so that they may be said to rest their 
acceptance of the Canon on formal ecclesiastical authority—an 
authority not so old as the Reformation. Into the hands of 
Protestants generally there has been put no evidence drawn 
from ancient sources as to the early and universal accept- 
ance of almost all the books of our Canon. The Canon is 
accepted because “ the church” defined it some centuries ago." 
The articles of the Church of England probably represent 


* The want of some English compendium for our Canon is keenly felt by 
many who make little sign. It would not be difficult for any one who has 
time at command, to compile a book doing for the general reader, what Kirch- 
hofer, in his ‘‘ Quellensammlung,” has done for scholars. Lardner’s re 
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ordinary opinion when in one place they limit the Canon to 
those books “ of whose authority there was never any doubt in 
the church,” and in another, accept “all the books as they were 
commonly received” at the Reformation.’ But this leaves out 
of account the fact that there are books in our Canon whose 
authority was at one time doubted in the church; and it does 
not indicate the grounds on which certain books were accepted 
at the Reformation. These articles, therefore, do not furnish 
us with any true test of canonicity. 

But on what ground, then, are we warranted in accepting 
books as canonical ? Perhaps we shall best approach an answer 
to this very difficult question by shewing how, in recent times, 
not a few theories have failed because they were overweighted 
by having to bear the whole stress of canonicity. 

Thus, for example, the theory that the church accepted only 
those books which were written by apostles, fails when we 
remember that two of the evangelists were not apostles. The 
preface to St Luke’s Gospel seems to rest its own claim to 
canonicity on its conformity to the facts of Christ’s life as 
thoroughly investigated. It was at a later date that some 
Christians tried to give apostolical authority to the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, by ascribing their real authorship to Peter 
and Paul respectively, making the writers little more than 
amanuenses. Lardner gives all the weight of his great name 
to a statement that it was “a maxim of the ancient Christians 
not to receive any doctrinal or preceptive writing as of author- 
ity, unless it were known to be the work of an apostle.” This 


searches have left little for any one to glean in the books which were known 
in hisday. Westcott’s very able book, and all adaptations of it which I have 
seen, scarcely fulfil the idea, which is one of a book of well arranged extracts, 
and but little comment, adapted for English readers. The admirable ‘‘ Ante- 
Nicene Library” would enable the compiler to refer the reader to trains of 
argument too long for quotation, but of great importance to an honest inquirer. 
A book such as is pointed at would do something to satisfy the doubts en- 
gendered by M. Froude’s widely circulated ‘‘ Short Essays on great Subjects.” 
It is perfectly inexplicable that one who writes on the subject of the Gospels 
should seem to know all the Tubingen style of arguments so thoroughly as 
Froude does, but never even to have heard of what has been said against 
them, and in behalf of the New Testament. If the apparent ignorance is 
real, it is a very good reason for not writing on the subject ; if it is pre- 
tended, then what is to be said of the author's candour? And, whether real 
or assumed, I cannot see how it is consistent with his claim to be an honest 
inquirer seeking light. 

1 The Articles give no list of the canonical books of the New Testament. 
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limitation to “doctrinal or preceptive writings,” avoids the 
difficulty as to the Gospels. But the very avoidance is objec- 
tionable. And moreover, even Lardner cannot make out that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was accepted as Scripture by none 
save those who knew it to be the work of an apostle. 

Then we have Coleridge’s theory that we believe in the Bible 
because it “ finds us,” because it supplies the felt wants of our 
nature. But although in the case of an instructed and devout 
man like Coleridge, this did not lead to any evil results, it is 
open, as a theory, to many serious objections. It does not tell 
us whether there be any absolute truth; whether it is man’s 
sin if he is in such a condition that the Bible does not 
“find him ;’ and whether, even in the case of a believer, it 
is warrantable to limit the authority of the Bible to the 
extent of its correspondence with his own particular feelings. 
It may be fairly objected, also, that it seems to assume a 
wider correspondence between a man’s feelings and truth, than 
between the Bible and truth. Those beautiful letters, which 
contain some of the most exquisite passages in our language, 
seem therefore to fail, because they lay more on their theory 
than it can bear. Moreover, they shut out also the a 
evidence of history. 

Then there is Luther’s theory, which has been revived in 
our own day by Schenkel, who says, “Scripture, which has 
reference to Christ as the central point of the history of Re- 
demption is, in its immediate divine origin, the word of God.” 
Schenkel proceeds to classify the Christian writers according 
to the “ degrees of their insight into the essential principles 
of Christianity. We have already seen how Luther was 
carried away by his theory. If proof were needed that a purely 
personal subjective test is not sufficient, we should find it in 
the fact, that although a few years ago, Schenkel set John’s 
Gospel at the top of all as the most perfect revelation, he now 


1 <¢ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.” See letters i. and ii. In letter 
vii. there is a more formal statement, in which he says he ‘‘ comprises and 
concludes the sum of his convictions.” ‘‘ Revealed religion (and I know of 
no religion not revealed) is, in its highest contemplation, the unity that is 
the ideality or co-inherence of subjective and objective. It is in itself and 
irrelatively at once inward life and truth and outward fact and luminary.” 

2 Sckenkel’s ‘‘ Christliche Dogmatik.” I have not seen this work of 
Schenkel’s, and quote from a book on Inspiration, edited (not written) by 
the Rev. H. B. Wilson. London, 1861. 
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sees that it is not genuine, but the production of some won- 
derful genius in the second century!' His subjective appre- 
ciation of John has yielded to the supposed irresistible attacks 
of the Tiibingen School on the objective genuineness of the 
fourth Gospel. 

There are not a few who more or less avowedly make the ethics, 
the morality, of the books of the New Testament, the test of their 
canonicity. Semler carried out this. Like Luther he elevated 
a dogma to the position of a test, making the value of each 
particular book depend on its practical utility, 7.¢., on its 
teaching of morality. But Luther's test was a cardinal one ; 
it was the gospel by which he lived, the holding of which made 
his distinctive position, whereas this morality-test has nothing 
distinctive.? It is not a Protestant, it is not even a Christian 
test. Morality is not the essence of either Protestantism or 
Christianity. And there is no reason why the canon should 
be restricted to Christian books, if Semler, and those who 
agree with him, were right. And this, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as a test of canonicity. 

Nor can any other theory be so regarded which takes no 
account of the true evidence of history. It is impossible to 
avoid scientific inquiry and historical controversy in regard to 
the Canon; and so closely are the intellectual and spiritual 
connected, that it would not be possible for Luther’s definition 
to keep a church long together, if the field of historical inquiry 
were abandoned to the infidel and the sceptic. When e.g. 
Baur disputes the accuracy of the belief, that there has been 
in the church a historical testimony in favour of our Canon of 
the New Testament, how is he to be met? One may plead 
with Coleridge, that he has evidence in his own experience, 
that one or more of those disputed books of Scripture is 
adapted to the wants of his soul; but that is not enough, when 
Baur replies that men whose goodness and wisdom we admit 
—some of the earliest fathers of the church—rejected those 
particular books. It is obvious, that the historical assertion 
must be looked in the face. Others again, rest everything on 
the fact, that Christianity exists, and say that its existence 
proves those books to be genuine. Baur meets them with an 
offer to prove that those books do not represent the original and 


? See Schenkel’s ‘‘ Portrait of Christ’s Character,” page 33. 
2 See Reuss, ‘‘ Histoire de Canon,” p. 412, &c. 
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genuine religion of Christ, but a later form of it, a growth, a 
“ Pauline” Christianity. And thus again, a historical inquiry 
is indispensable. It is no part of our present purpose to shew 
how the weapons of the enemy have been turned against him- 
self, so that eyen already the original position of the Tiibingen 
school has been abandoned by Baur’s surviving disciples. 

But it is not superfluous to remark that the Tubingen critics 
owed their first success to the church’s long neglect of the 
history of the Canon, and that their defeat is due to the results 
of the more serious inquiry in which they led the way. To 
them we owe it that in our day we can point with new mean- 
ing to the clearness of the evidence for the New Testament 
Canon. Though councils have no direct bearing on the ques- 
tion, we are not thereby robbed of testimony to the convictions 
of the early church. Nay, we have far stronger testimony from 
the church than formal decrees of councils could ever give. It 
is all the better for being unforced, unstudied. It is the per- 
petual witness of the people of Christ to their sacred books. 
The works of certain representative men enable us to see in 
what esteem those books were held by the Christians of their 
day. And if we learn, as we do, that we have a chain of such 
testimonies, leading us up to the early part of the second cen- 
tury, we have established a secure position. For if the books 
were in general repute and circulation at that time over all 
the widely scattered church, we are carried back of necessity to 
a still earlier date, as that at which they must have been written. 
And thus we are brought face to face with the most important 
branch of the historical evidence, viz., the existence of the church 
itself, the testimony of Christendom to the Seriptures. It is 
not in the individual quotations considered in themselves, it is 
rather in the strong convictions to which they testify as lying 
in the very heart of Christendom, that the most powerful 
historical evidence is to be found. This faith that shook the 
world, what form did it take? Amid all varieties of race, and 
climate, and enlightenment, the men who held it point us with 
one accord to the life of Jesus Christ as contained in the four 
Gospels, and to the doctrine of His apostles, and tell us that 
those are their standards. Even when men or churches erred, 
they could be refuted from the very books which they pre- 
served and loved. 


VOL. XX.—NO. LXXV. Cc 
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This testimony of Christendom is a mighty one ; for it is the 
Spirit of Christ speaking in the church. The church was built 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets ; the foundations 
were laid strong and broad, the walls were high, long ere the 
oral teaching of inspired men was supplemented by written 
documents. Men had given their lives for the faith of Christ 
long ere the sacred books were written. Christians had the 
ordinary means of knowing whether the apostle whose name 
it bore, had really written the book which was read in their 
hearing. But besides this kind of evidence, which a heathen 
could estimate, the Christians as Christians had another and 
surer twofold test. They had their own intellectual acquaint- 
ance with Christian doctrine ; and they had the spiritual per- 
ception which told them whether or not this epistle contained 
the truth whereby they themselves had been brought from 
darkness into the marvellous light of God. This enables us to 
see how difficult it would have been to foist a spurious book 
on the Christian public, and how impossible to succeed in the 
attempt, without a struggle that would have been sure to leave 
its mark behind it. It is in an epistle, the genuineness of 
which even Baur did not dispute, that the apostle Paul bids 
the readers test all new teaching, by their remembrance of the 
gospel he had preached and they had received: “If an angel 
from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that ye 
have received, let him be Anathema.” 

We believe, therefore, that the historical evidence is 
strengthened, not weakened, when we clearly see that it does 
not lie in decrees of councils, but in the strong life of every 
living member of the universal church. For it is a common 
idea among unbelievers and objectors, that “the church 
selected” certain books from among many more which were 
of different, perhaps of contrary, tendency ; so that Christianity 
as we have it, is the result of some mysterious decision of the 
church of the second century. This idea carries absurdity on 
the face of it, when we call to mind the actual state of the 
church and the conditions on which alone books could be 
accepted as authoritative. 

This line of thought, which could easily be pursued farther,and 
illustrated, not only leads into a position where the true historical 
evidence comes most powerfully to bear, but where also every 
Christian has another testimony for the canonicity of the 
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Christian books. At this stage, the true force of such argu- 
ments as those of Luther and of Coleridge comes to be felt in 
the controversy. For “ there is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” There 
is a witness for God and for His word, especially for Him who is 
the Word made flesh ; a witness that, once heard, speaks more 
clearly and more convincingly than all external testimony, 
however strong, but which, at the same time, cannot be at 
variance with the true reading of history. It is quite true 
that the first Reformers isolated themselves in it; wilfully shut 
up each man where the voice of the Spirit speaking in the 
church could not reach him. They left to themselves—so far 
as concerned men outside—only the power of assertion; and 
thus they were furnished with no way of meeting the first 
approaches of those who had been previously bound in intel- 
lectual error. And hence there was something repellent in the 
strongly marked individualism of Luther and Zwinglius 
when they refused to learn even a lesson of modesty from the 
fact, that books which they waved away with imperious hand 
had been cherished as “ wells of salvation” by generations of 
men as good and great as they.’ But still, though we despair 
of making clear the boundary line between intellectual proof 
and spiritual apprehension (for who can analyse the workings 
of his own being so as to sever mind and spirit ?), they were 
right, in so far as they held that the ultimate and overmaster- 
ing conviction, the “saving faith,” that God speaks to man in 
Scripture, must arise in a man’s own spiritual experience. 
Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. But others have seen it before us. And therefore, if 
we hold that the true church of Christ consists of all those 
who have been drawn by the Father, and have come unto the 
Saviour, we may learn to value the witness of that church, 
not only in gatherings of church officers, whether they were 
met in Synod of bishops, College of cardinals, or Assembly of 
presbyters, but when we see and hear it in the childlike life 
of good men, and in the humble confidence of a believer's 
death. I have always seen that in the last solemn hours, when 
the solid earth was slipping away from beneath the dying 
Christian, his faith grew stronger, his hope more glad, for God’s 
Spirit was vindicating the truth of the promises upon which he 


? Athanasius calls the books of our Canon wnyai rev swrnguov, 
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had caused His servant to hope. I cannot believe that any 
arguments or principles regarding Canonicity are right which 
shut me out from finding comfort in that. I cannot think 
with Luther, that true Protestantism implies such individual- 
ism as practically to shut me out from the communion of 
saints. Nor can I think with others, that the only standard of 
Canonicity is a certain amount of bare historical testimonies 
such as would establish the genuineness of an ancient heathen 
author. 

The conclusion of the whole matter therefore is, that the 
“canonicity” of a book implies adequate historical testimony 
to its acceptance as authoritative in the church from the period 
at which it professes to have been written, and also the witness 
of the Spirit in the hearts and lives of faithful men in our own 
day, as of old, to the truth of its claim to be the message of the 
living God to men. Although it is no part of our purpose to 
deal with the case of particular books, we may here observe 
that these marks of canonicity are possessed by the books 
of our New Testament Canon, as they are by no other books 
which have come down to us from antiquity. Seven of them 
have not the same early unanimity in their favour as the rest 
(and this fact might well be noted in Protestant creeds), yet 
even their claim to be parts of Holy Scripture is very superior 
to that of any non-canonical books. 

But to return, and to conclude. We have already seen how 
Calvin combines the different lines of evidence; and we may 
take leave of the subject by quoting from the Westminster 
Confession of Faith the weighty words in which the discussion 
is summed up. They bear the evident impress of Calvin’s 
mighty mind :— 

“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the church to 
an high and reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the 
consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection 
thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be 
the Word of God ; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is from the inward 


work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts.” —“ Confession of Faith,” chap. i, 


A. H. CHARTERIS. 
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Art. III.—The Catholicity of the Church. 


The Church of Christ: A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, 
Discipline, and Government of the Christian Church. By the late 
James BAnNeRMAN, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Pastoral 


Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1868. 


Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. By the 


Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coteriper, D.C.L. Oxford and London. 
1869. 


The Church’s Creed, or the Crown’s Creed ? A Letter to the Most Rev. 


Archbishop Mannine, &c. By Epmunp S, Froutxss, B.D. London. 
1868. ; 


HERE is an interesting passage in the Memoir of Mr 
Keble, in which his admiring biographer lays open the 
considerations which led the author of The Christian Year 
to‘remain in the English Church, at the critical time when so 
many of the most intimate associates of his youth—the friends 
with whose general views and feelings he most entirely sym- 
pathised—were going over, one after another, to the Church of 
Rome. To dispassionate observers it seemed quite evident, 
from the commencement of the Tractarian movement, that the 
via media, from which the Oxford party hoped so much, led 
straight to Rome; so that, when prominent members of the 
party—Dr Newman, Archdeacon Wilberforce, Dr Manning— 
were announced as having at length seceded, the event seemed 
to them the most natural thing imaginable. But one can well 
believe that the step finally takeri by his friends gave a painful 
shock to Mr Keble’s sensitive nature, and occasioned a sore 
internal conflict, while he debated with himself whether it was 
not his duty also to secede from a community which seemed 
to friends, whose principles he so largely shared, to form no 
part of Christ’s holy church. The following is his biographer’s 
account of the feelings or arguments by which he justified to 
his own conscience the decision he finally arrived at—viz. that 
it was his duty to abide by the communion in which he had 
been born and nurtured :— 
“ He thought, and the thought was congenial to his humble, tender 
nature, that the true question for himself was—Shall I be safe where I 
am? This allowed him to admit all moral arguments into the inquiry. 


Was he to affirm that so many great and good men, whose writings had 
been his study, whose character the object of his love and admiration 
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through life ; or that his father, his mother, his sisters—all, as he be- 
lieved, saints in heaven—had lived and died out of the church of Christ ? 
There may be some who may smile—not one, I hope, who will sneer—at 
what he writes of those which he believed to be the parting looks and 
words of his wife, when her pure spirit seemed to him to be, as it were, 
in sight of Paradise. These may have no place in a strictly theological 
argument ; yet I shall not shrink from saying that, in my opinion, con- 
sidering what was the object he proposed to himself, he acted rightly, 
even in a judicial sense, in giving great weight to such an incident. They 
were in effect the same as the dying words of her who had been for years 
his true and fond partner and helpmate, his counsellor in all his pastoral 
labours and troubles ; who knew better than any one the worth of his 
work in the sphere in which God had placed him ; and who at that try- 
ing, perhaps enlightening, moment was testifying in a very conclusive 
manner that to her, at least, there was comfort and a blessed hope in the 
creed to which she besought him tocling. There are circumstances which, 
as motives to conduct, may properly have their weight, which yet do not 
come into the category of strict proof ; and I for one should not estimate 
as of no value the conviction which fastened oa the mind—I admit in 
some measure through the feelings, and it may be the experiences—of 
such a man as John Keble.”—Memoir, pp. 300, 301. 

This passage has a double interest. It brings up one of the 
vital questions of the present age; perhaps the most vital of 
the differences subsisting amongst those who acknowledge 
supernatural revelation. It being admitted that the Lord 
Christ founded a church in the world, making it the depositary 
of ordinances and promises, insomuch that it is within the pale 
of this church that the ordinary ministration of saving grace 
goes on, it comes to be for every human being an all-important 
inquiry, Do I belong to this society ? Am I living within the 
pale of the Catholic Church? We see how this question 
pressed itself on the mind and heart of Mr Keble. We see 
also how he answered it. Other considerations besides the 
one noted by his biographer would, no doubt, come in and 
have their weight. The common arguments by which High 
Churchmen of the Anglican communion are accustomed to 
defend their position would be diligently thrown into the 
scale. But it is a most interesting thing to observe, that the 
consideration which finally decided Mr Keble’s judgment be- 
longed to a different sphere from those well-worn arguments. 
The fruits of the Spirit apparent in his most intimate friends, 
and the evident presence of the Lord with his much-loved wife 
when she seemed to be at the gate of death—it was what he had 
witnessed of these tokens of supernatural grace which “ feel- 
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ingly persuaded” him, in the crisis of his life, that the English 
Church could not be a society shut out from the promised 
ministry of saving grace, and that it must therefore form a 
part of Christ’s holy Catholic Church. 

The topics thus brought up belong to the most important 
questions of the present day. We propose to subject them 
to a brief discussion, beginning with the question as to the 
Catholic Church, and especially the notes by which it may be 
determined whether any particular society forms part of that 
Church. It may be possible to find room thereafter for some 
discussion of the principle by which Mr Keble decided the 
question in his own case. 


A word or two regarding the term we shall have occasion to 
use so frequently. The circumstance that Catholic is a Greek 
word reminds us that its use, as descriptive of the Christian 
Church, originated amongst the Orientals. The Catholic 
Church is simply the Church Universal, the General Church 
of Christ. The Christian Church may be described as Catholic, 
in contrast with either the Jewish Church or the churches of 
particular localities. As contrasted with the Jewish Church, 
it is Catholic in this respect, that, instead of being confined to 
one nation, it consists of persons gathered out of all nations ; 
for in Christ Jesus “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
The catholicity which attaches to the whole church, as distin- 
guished from the churches of particular localities, hardly re- 
quires explanation. “Seeing every particular congregation 
professing the name of Christ was from the beginning called a 
church ; seeing, likewise, all such congregations, considered 
together, were originally comprehended under the name of 
the Church ; seeing these two notions of the word were dif- 
ferent, it came to pass that, for distinction’s sake, at first they 
called the Church, taken in the largest and comprehensive - 
sense, by as large and comprehensive a name—the Cutholick 
Church.” This is Bishop Pearson’s explanation of the matter ;! 
and he adds in a note, “I conceive at first there was no other 
meaning in the word xaéoAx# than what the Greek language 
did signify thereby—that is, tota or universa.” In the time 
of the apostles there was a church at Jerusalem, a church at 

1 On the Creed, Art. ix., p. 347 of folio edition. 1692. 
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Antioch, a church at Ephesus, a church at Rome. The socie- 
ties in those cities were true and complete churches of Christ. 
But none of them claimed to be the entire church. They 
knew and remembered that they were only branches of a 
greater vine,—particular churches in the great world-em- 
bracing Christian society—the holy Catholic Church. As the 
so-called catholic epistles were the epistles which, instead of 
being sent to some particular church (like the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the Corinthians, the Romans), were inscribed 
to the Church of Christ at large; so the catholic church is 
the community of the faithful dispersed up and down in the 
world.—There is no direct warrant of Scripture for the use of 
the term as descriptive of the church. It nowhere occurs in 
the New Testament. But the idea denoted by it is a scrip- 
tural one (John x. 16; Eph. ii. 19; 1 Cor. xii, 13; Gal. vi. 16). 
And the use of the term originated in the sub-apostolic period ; 
for, although the Article of the Creed in which it occurs found no 
place in the earliest extant forms of that venerable Confession, 
the phrase “the catholic church” is found ina well-known passage 
in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Christian society in Smyrna. 
It has ever since been a favourite one among Christ’s people. 


Reference has already been made to the importance of 
ascertaining the proper nature of the catholicity pertaining 
to the church. It is to be remembered that the Christian 
Church is not a form of society devised by the wisdom or 
established by the authority of man. It is a society of divine 
institution, and is endowed with great promises. To it has 
been given the promise of salvation. If Christ went so far as 
to affirm of the Hebrew Church that “salvation was of the 
Jews,” whereas the Gentiles worshipped “they knew not 
what ” (John iv. 22), we may with all confidence attribute the 
same prerogative to the Church Catholic. If we decline to 
say that “salvation is of the church,” the reason is not any 
doubt whether it is so—for we believe that the ordinary mini- 
stration of saving grace goes on nowhere else—but because 
the saying has been often and long perverted to a sense that 
is both false and poisonous. 

What, then, is the Catholic Church ? How shall an anxious 
inquirer ascertain whether the society to which he belongs 
forms part of that sacred community? Here, as at every 
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point in this department of theology, we encounter two doc- 
trines or theories totally and irreconcilably opposed to each 
other. I mean that two doctrines divide those who profess to 
be Christians, and to believe in a holy catholic church of 
supernatural institution ; for we have no concern at present with 
infidels or rationalists, who reject the whole notion of a church 
supernaturally instituted and endowed with promises. The 
two opposing doctrines are those held, the one by the Pro- 
testant or evangelical churches, the other by the Greek Church, 
the Romish Church, and the Romanising section of the Angli- 
can Church. There are shades of difference among the evan- 
gelical churches, and there are differences more marked between 
the three prelatic parties. But in neither case are the differ- 
ences vital; whereas the difference which separates the hier- 
archical Episcopalians from the evangelical churches is one that 
cuts deep into the vitals of the Christian system. 

It will be convenient to begin with the doctrine which we 
reject. It long went under the name of the Romish doctrine ; 
a name convenient enough so long as the Church of Rome was 
the only party holding it of whom it was worth while to take 
note. But the rise of the Tractarian party, and the increasing 
importance of the Greek Church, make it inconvenient to go 
on designating as Romish a theory that is common to the 
three parties. It is every way better to entitle it the Hier- 
ARCHICAL theory. According to it the church of Christ is, in 
its proper nature, a mere external corporation. Christ,—so it 
is maintained,—having resolved to erect on the earth a sacred 
society or church, made choice of the twelve apostles to be its 
foundation. To them the promises were given, and by them 
alone the grace of the promises was to be ministered to Jew 
and Gentile. The prelates are the successors of the apostles. 
Except by the hands of prelates, and of priests ordained by and 
subject to prelates, there is no regular ministration of saving 
grace. An individual here and there may possibly obtain 
salvation apart from the prelatic church; but there is no 
promise of such a thing, and it must be quite exceptional. 
The Catholic Church consists of those communities professing 
the Christian faith, who enjoy the oversight of prelates having 
apostolical succession. This theory is held by all the Hierarchists. 
The Greek Church teaches that the Episcopate is so absolutely 
essential to the constitution of the Christian society, “that 
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without it there is neither a church nor a Christian.”' Dr 
Pusey, speaking of “the outward ministry of men appointed 
in succession from the day when Christ breathed on them and 
said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, &c.,” affirms that this organi- 
sation is “essential to the transmission of grace from Christ our 
Head.”* Thus far all the Hierarchical sects are agreed. 
Their motto is the old adage, Ubi Episcopus ibi ecclesia. 
Identifying the bishop with the apostolical-succession prelate, 
they maintain that wherever such a bishop is found, with 
a flock in subjection to him, he and his flock form a part of 
the catholic church; whereas communities destitute of such a 
bishop have no part or lot in that church. Prelacy is thus the 
true note of catholicity. 

The Romish divines, while agreeing so far with the other 
Hierarchists, go a step farther. When the Anglicans and 
Greeks have unfolded their notion of catholicity, the Papist 
strikes in with his supplement to it. You are right, he says, 
so far as you go. Doubtless a church without a bishop is no 
church at all, but a mere human and unauthorised conventicle. 
But you stop short of the complete truth. As the faithful in 
every diocese are knit together into a particular church by 
being all in subjection to their bishop, so the bishops and dioceses 
throughout the world are knit together into the Catholic 
Church by being all in subjection to the Pope, who is the Chief 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the Supreme Pontiff, and Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. When Christ ordained the twelve, he made 
Peter their Prince; and, if the prelates succeed the apostles, 
the Pope succeeds Peter. Those bodies which refuse subjection 
to the papal see thereby cut themselves off from the body of the 
catholic church, and forfeit all interest in the promises. Ubi 
Petrus ibi Ecclesia. To this theory the papal authorities have 
committed themselves in the most explicit terms. Thus 

Boniface VIII, speaking ex cathedra, put it thus: “We declare 
that every human creature ought to be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff, and that this is necessary to sulvation.”* The same 
thing is implied in every popish definition of the church. 
Bellarmine’s is a well-known instance,—“ Our doctrine is that 


' Hofmann, Symbolik, p. 144, where the authorities are cited. 

2 Kirenicon, p. 54. 5 

3 **Subesse Romano Pontifici omni humane creature declaramus esse de 
necessitate salutis.” Quoted in Hase’s Protestantische Polemik, p. 44; who 
quotes also Perrone’s words, ‘‘ Extra ecclesiam catholicam nulla datur salus.” 
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. . . the One True Church is a company of men conjoined in 
the profession of the same Christian faith, and in the com- 
munion of the same sacraments, under the government of 
legitimate pastors, and especially of the Roman Pontiff, Christ’s 
sole vicar on earth.”* No one,who knows anything of the Church 
of Rome, needs to be told that it has not abated one jot of these 
arrogant and exclusive pretensions. Protestantism, it is true, 
can no longer be ignored. It has grown to such magnitude, 
and the Protestant communities constitute now such an influ- 
ential portion of Christendom, that, when the Pope summoned 
his late Council of the Vatican, the unwelcome conviction forced 
itself on the minds of the Papal authorities that they must (if 
it were only for appearances’ sake) make some kind of over- 
tures to the “non-catholic” bodies. This was done, accord- 
ingly, in the papal circular of September 13. 1868. But the 
Pope was careful to guard against being understood to recog- 
nise the Protestants as, in any proper sense, members of the 
Christian church. Describing them as “societies separated 
from the catholic church, which has without intermission, 
since the time of Christ and His apostles, exercised by her 
sacred, legitimate pastors,” &c., &c., he declares that “neither 
any one of the said societies by itself, nor all of them together, 
constitute that One Catholic Church which Christ the Lord 
built, constituted, and willed to be, nor can be in any wise 
styled a member or part of the said church ; forasmuch as 
they are visibly severed from the catholic unity.” The same 
declaration is made in the Canones de Ecclesia laid before the 
Council. It would seem that the sudden break-up, after the 
Declaration of the Papal Infallibility in July, prevented the 
passing of these Canons; but they indicate the Roman doc- 
trine. Without any qualification, they identify Christ’s Catholic 
Church with the papal communion.’ 

One is grieved to say it, but it is the simple truth, that the 
High Anglican notion of catholicity is just about as intolerant as 
the Romish one. The tone of arrogant exclusiveness which has for 
generations been apt to shew itself in the Anglican communion 
has during the last thirty years become more articulate than 


1 De ecclesia militante, lib. iii. c. 2. 

2 “Canon XIII. Whosoever says that the true Church of Christ, out of 
which there is no salvation, is any other than the Holy Catholic and Roman 
Apostolic Church, let him be anathema.” 
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ever, and has taken shape in the distinct and unblushing 
assertion that the Prelatic bodies constitute the whole Church 
of Christ. They are the Holy Catholic Church ; and all other 
bodies are mere human sects which have no rightful claim to 
the promises Christ bequeathed to his church. Mr Keble con- 
stantly writes in a way that implies this as a point too obvious 
to need proof. When he made a journey into Scotland, he 
looked on himself as having passed almost beyond the limit of 
Christendom. To him the northern kingdom was a region 
only touched here and there by the benign shadow of the 
Church of Christ. Bishop Wordsworth not only describes “the 
Roman, Eastern, and Anglican Churches at the present day ” 
as constituting “the whole church” of Christ on earth, but this 
view of the matter seems to him to be so obviously and incon- 
trovertibly just, that he takes no small credit to himself for the 
kind words he occasionally deigns to bestow on his Presbyterian 
neighbours. Nor is this way of thinking by any means con- 
fined to the high Tractarians. In the course of the Irish Church 
debates in the House of Lords, several bishops, of whom better 
things might have been expected, gave it as their opinion, that 
while the Roman Catholics undoubtedly belong to the church, 
—forming a very corrupt branch of it, no doubt, but still a 
true and living branch of the catholic church—the Presby- 
terians and other Non-conformists lie outside of the sacred 
pale. This is a very different doctrine from that of the Articles. 
For Article XIX., although by no means cautiously worded 
(the clause about the due ministering of the sacraments can be 
plausibly alleged as involving the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion), is borrowed in great part from the Confessions of the 
first Reformers, and is altogether Protestant in tone. Dr 
Pusey mentions that the Gallican bishops who negotiated for 
union with the English Church in the early part of last century, 
regarded this Article as defective, and desired the insertion of 
the words “under lawful pastors.”! But if the Protestant 
doctrine is set forth in the Articles, the Hierarchical doctrine 
dominates in the practice of the church. A popish priest has 
simply to conform to the English Church and his way is open 
to receive a charge; whereas a minister who comes over from 
any other Protestant church must submit to be re-ordained. 
What can this mean, if it be not that the Church of Rome is 
1 Eirenicon, p. 216. 
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by law reckoned a part of the One Catholic Church, whereas 
the Protestant communions of this country and the continent 
are reckoned to possess no church standing? This sentiment 
is, too evidently, becoming more and more prevalent in the 
Anglican communion. If a Greek prelate, visiting this country, 
choose to enter one of the Cathedrals on some high day, he will 
be invited to a seat of honour, as, by virtue of his office, an 
eminent member of the Christian church; whereas the most 
faithful man that ever adorned the holy ministry, if he happen 
to be a Presbyterian or Congregationalist,—or even if he be a 
bishop of some episcopal church that has discarded the figment of 
apostolical succession,—will be disdained as a mere unauthorised 
lecturer on religion. These facts are important to be remem- 
bered as shewing that, in discussing the Hierarchical theory, we 
are not raising some long-forgotten heresy from the grave. The 
theory was never more in vogue than at the present moment. 


The Protestant or Evangelical doctrine of Catholicity is a 
very simple one, and better accordant with the proper meaning 
of the word. According to it, the Catholic Church is neither 
more nor less than the entire company of Christ's professing 
people throughout the world. If the Papal Church takes for 
its adage Ubi Petrus vbi ecclesia, and the Hierarchists take for 
theirs Ubi Episcopus wi ecclesia, the evangelical communities 
choose rather to adopt the venerable saying which has come down 
from the sub-apostolic age, Ubi Christus whi ecclesia, “wherever 
I find the lineaments of Christ, there, I am sure, the catholic 
church must be present.” It is an interesting circumstance 
that the passage in Ignatius which contains the earliest extant 
instance of the use of the phrase subsequently introduced into 
the creed, 4 xadoruni éxxAnaia, contains also the saying which has 
so long served as the watchword of true and scriptural Catholi- 
city: “ Wheresoever the bishop (overseer) shall appear, there 
let the people also be; as wheresoever Christ Jesus is, there is 
the catholic church.”! This doctrine is admirably simple and 
scriptural. A particular church is a company of persons as- 
sociated for the worship of God by Jesus Christ. This is the 


1 Ep. ad Smyrneos, c. viii. Bishop Hefele, the well-known Roman Catholic 
historian, in a note upon the passage, explains the sense to be ubi episcopus 
est, ibi est ecclesia concreta ; et ubi Chriatus, ibi ecclesia universalis, (Patrum 
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idea of the church that pervades the New Testament. For 
example, the church of Corinth was simply the company of 
those who, having embraced the gospel which Paul preached, 
associated themselves in a joint profession of faith in Christ, 
and in the worship of God by Christ. Such being the proper 
nature of a particular church, the right conception of the 
Catholic Church follows as a matter of course. The church 
catholic is simply the sum-total of particular churches. This 
primitive conception of catholicity was much insisted on by 
the first Reformers; but by far the best and most circumspect 
statement of it is the one given in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, chap. xxv. sec. 2: “The visible church, which is also 
catholic or universal under the gospel (not confined to one 
nation, as before under the law), consists of all those through- 
out the world that profess the true religion, together with 
their children; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the house and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.” 

Two points in this definition have occasioned difficulty to 
some sound-hearted Protestants. To a good many zealous 
adherents of particular forms of Church Government, it has 
seemed to give too little place to the frame of government set 
up by the Apostles, and to the ordinances of Christian worship. 
Divines of good reputation might be named wlio have made a 
scriptural form of Church Government one of the essential 
characteristics of a true church. Space will not allow the dis- 
cussion of this matter, farther than to say, that the difficulty 
comes of men not distinguishing between the things that are 
necessary to the being of the church, and the things that are 
necessary to its well-being. We happen to have no sympathy 
with those who make light of matters belonging to the ex- 
ternal organisation of the church; but it is an outrage on 
Christian love, as well as a total misapprehension of the rela- 
‘tive place assigned in Scripture to such matters, to wnchurch 
all those who come short of scriptural perfection in them. A 
house may be ill-built, and be a house after all. A church 
may be constituted on a very unscriptural plan, and yet be a 
true church of Christ. The “Catholic Church hath been some- 
times more, sometimes less, visible. And particular churches, 
which are members thereof, are more or less pure, according as 
the doctrine of the gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances 
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administered, and public worship performed more or less purely 
in them” (Confession of Faith, c. xxv. 4). There is a most 
luminous discussion of this whole subject in Dr Bannerman’s 
work on the Church, the title of which is prefixed to this 
article. The reader who turns to it will do well to ponder 
especially what is said regarding the distinction to be made 
“ between the things for which the church was instituted, and 
the things that have been instituted for the church.” 

The other difficulty relates to the noteworthy circumstance, 
that the Westminster Confession accepts the simple “ profession 
of the true religion ” as a sufficient note of the catholic visible 
church, and seems, in so doing, to depart from the scriptural 
purity of the earlier Confessions, which are so careful to define 
the church as a cetus fideliwm, or “ congregation of faithful 
men.” Against this way of stating the matter it is often 
objected that the bare profession of the true religion is surely 
insufficient to prove that the society, where it is found, forms 
part of the Catholic Church. What if the profession is an 
empty and hypocritical form? Shall we account a dead thing 
to form part of the body of Christ? This also brings up an 
extensive subject, on which we must content ourselves with a 
few words. Let it be observed, then, Ist, That we agree with 
the objectors in holding that the precious promises given by 
Christ to the church, belong to any particular visible society 
only in so far as it consists of true believers. But, then, 2d, 
We believe that there will always be found true believers, 
more or fewer, within the bosom of every visible church. For 
what is a visible church? It is, as we have seen, a society by 
which the true religion is professed, i.e, where the gospel is 
known ; where faith in Christ is professed, and men unite in 
worshipping God by Him. Now it may be safely presumed 
that in every such society Christ has a true people. The 
gospel comes only where Christ sends it, and He sends it no- 
where without a purpose. He compares Himself to a woman 
who, having lost a piece of money, lights her candle, sweeps 
the house, and searches diligently till she finds it. The gospel 
is Christ’s candle. Wherever the gospel comes, Christ is there 
with His candle in His hand, searching for lost souls and 
resolved to find them. Christ never lights His candle, never 
sends His gospel, but where He has lost souls to recover. 
1 Vol. i. pp. 57-60. 
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Wherever, therefore, I find a company of persons in possession 
of the gospel, and worshipping God by Jesus Christ; there, I am 
warranted to presume, Christ has “a congregation of faithful 
men,” more or fewer, who have been brought to God by Him, 
and joined to the society of “the Israel of God,” the Catholic 
Christian Church. 

Thus far our object has been simply to get a clear concep- 
tion of the conflicting theories of Catholicity which divide 
Christendom. The three adages in which they are respec- 
tively summed up, are worth recalling for their point and 
brevity. To a person inquiring after Christ's flock, the evan- 
gelical churches give this direction, “Look out for Christ’s 
sheep. They are not difficult to know. They have their 
Lord’s image and likeness on them; sadly blurred in the 
case of some of them, perhaps, and wanting a feature here and 
there, but legible enough. Wherever you find people Christ- 
likein their ways, and professing his truth, be sure they form 
part of the Catholic Church. Ubi Christus ibi ecelesia.” 
“No,” exclaim the Hierarchists, “that direction is deceptive. 
What you have to take note of is the structure of the sheep- 
folds. The fold that is built on the Prelatic plan—the fold 
that is built on the Papal plan—that is the fold which encloses 
Christ’s sheep; that, and no other. Ubi Episcopus—ubi Petrus 
-—ibi ecclesia.” 

It remains that we attempt to determine which of these 
notions of the Catholic Church is the true one. The reader 
need not be alarmed at the mention of this question ; for we 
have no intention to plunge into the boundless ocean of the 
controversy regarding the scriptural form of church govern- 
ment. That controversy is important in its own place ; but it 
ought to be kept in its own place. Few things are more 
important to be pressed on the attention of the members of the 
church at the present time, than that the question about the 
Catholic Church is not a question about particular forms of 
government. To be sure it would be a good and valid answer 
to the High Church Prelatist, who unchurches all but those 
of his own prelatic way, to demonstrate that the prelacy he 
contends for was unknown in the Apostolic Church, and is 
unlawful among Christians. There are abundant materials for 
a demonstration of that kind, and it would undoubtedly be a 
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valid answer. But he is not a wise man who answers him after 
that fashion. For one thing, it is a very round-about way, and 
brings up innumerable topics about which it is possible to 
argue without end. The question can be dealt with in a 
far more direct and summary way. For it is to be observed 
that the essential feature of the Hierarchical theory is not the 
maintenance of some particular form of church government. 
There are non-prelatic bodies—the high Lutherans, for example 
—who hold everything that is absolutely essential to the theory. 
Although it had been possible to make out, ever so conclusively, 
that prelacy is the only primitive and scriptural form of church 
government, such a demonstration would have been very far 
from proving, what is the only thing in question at present, that 
prelacy is, in such an absolute sense, essential to the church, 
that without it there can be no regular ministration of grace, no 
ordinary possibility of salvation, no church of God. It is easy 
for a man of erudition and ordinary dexterity to mystify plain 
people, if they are careless enough to follow him into the 
labyrinths of the Church-Government question. And the 
advocates of the Hierarchical theory are not above resorting 
to the device of entangling the unwary in the intricacies and 
endless details of that vexed question. The readers of the 
Scottish newspapers had a specimen of this, some time ago, in 
a passage at arms between Bishop Wordsworth and Professor 
Crawford. When the Professor brought the Bishop to book 
for his summary way of unchurching the whole Presbyterians 
of Scotland, his opponent laboured hard to get him to discuss 
the question, Whether it is not the mind of Christ that there 
should be the threefold ministry of bishops, priests, and 
deacons in the church? and loud were his complaints when 
the Professor would not touch that question. And no marvel. 
It must have been an annoying thing to be forced to defend the 
thesis that, beyond the limits of the Episcopalian and Roman 
Catholic congregations in Scotland, there is no church of 
Christ in the country, no covenanted ministration of saving 
grace. That is a thesis which can be dealt with by plain 
people who know nothing of the multifarious details of the 
controversy about forms of church government. 

There are several ways of dealing with it. The Hierarchists 
may be challenged to adduce authority for their custom 
of tying the ministration of grace to the Prelatic or Papal 
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society. Or evidence may be adduced to shew that the Word 
of God (by whomsoever ministered), and faith in that Word, 
really occupy the place which they assign to the sacerdotal 
rites of prelates and prelate-governed priests. In either of 
these ways, the controversy may without difficulty be brought 
to an issue which plain people can grapple with. But there is 
a still more summary way. This is an age which gives great 
weight to facts. And a little reflection will shew that the theo- 
ries about Catholicity can be easily brought to thetest of facts. 

To state the question once more, in its simplest form, and 
omitting for the present all reference to the other prelatic 
bodies, it is this :—Does the Papal Communion embrace the 
entire Church of Christ? It is admitted on both sides that to 
the church belong the promises of God, and especially the 
great promise of the Holy Spirit. Whatever is to be said re- 
garding the credibility of an occasional bestowal of grace upon 
individuals beyond the covenant society, it is admitted that 
the ordinary ministration of saving grace goes on within the 
church, and nowhere else. Those communities which refuse 
subjection to the Papacy, stand, therefore, according to the 
theory in question, outside of the circle within which saving 
grace is regularly bestowed. No one can look at the question 
as thus stated, without perceiving that it is an all-important one. 
Happily the same circumstances which make it important, 
furnish us with a test by which to try the solutions of it that 
are pressed on our acceptance. It ought not to be difficult 
to ascertain whether all the regular ministration of saving grace 
in the world goes on within a particular community. There is 
no mistaking the difference between the moral condition of 
heathendom and that of Christendom; no room for hesitation 
as to which of the two enjoys the stated ministration of divine 
grace. The first chapter of the Romans is not a true picture 
of society in any part of Christendom. No one possessed of a 
- competent knowledge of the state of morals in the respective 
communities can have the least difficulty in determining 
which of the two is the field which the Lord visits with the 
promised showers of heavenly grace. Now, if the Papal notion 
of Catholicity be true, there ought to be about as little room 
for hesitation as to the relative condition of the Romish and 
evangelical communities. According to that theory, indeed, 
there may be room for expecting some wholesome effects in 
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the way of moral reformation from the teaching of so much 
divine truth in the Protestant Churches; and, to that extent, 
their condition may be expected to excel that of the heathen. 
But beyond moral reformation nothing is to be expected 
amongst them. It would be vain to look for any supernatural 
graces of the Christian life. These are the fruits of the Spirit ; 
and it is maintained that the Protestant churches enjoy no stated 
ministration of the Spirit. 

Such is the theory; what are the facts? Do we find 
that Christian piety peculiarly abounds in countries whose 
whole population enjoys the rites of the Papal priesthood 7 
Rather (for that way of putting the question fails to do justice 
to the case), do we find that Christian piety is everywhere 
prevalent in the Roman Catholic countries, and is of rare and 
exceptional occurrence in the evangelical countries? That 
Italy, Spain, the South American States, the south and west 
of Ireland, are gardens adorned everywhere with the well- 
known fruits. of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance? and that 
the evangelical nations,—Great Britain, the United States, 
Protestant Germany,—are, so far as the fruits of the Spirit are 
concerned, an arid waste, with only a cluster here and there as 
the result of a rare, exceptional, and “ uncovenanted ” exercise 
of mercy? We do not forget that such comparisons as these 
are not to be instituted wantonly : for the evangelical nations 
have much to be ashamed of, and comparisons of our attain- 
ments with those of other communities may engender the 
poisonous leaven of the Pharisees, But in this case they are 
forced on us. And they decide the controversy. The theory 
of Catholicity which requires us to believe that the Roman 
Catholic nations have a monopoly of saving grace is certainly 
false. It is the most uncatholic theory ever devised. The 
Roman Catholic or Papal communion is one thing: the Holy 
Catholic Church of Christ is quite a different thing. 

It is to be observed that the same simple test is applicable 
to the pretensions of the High Church Prelatists of the Oxford 
School. According to them, where there is no prelate, 
there is no church and no covenanted ministration of grace. 
If this be true, it follows that Christian piety must be a* thing 
common only in the Prelatic communions; in Greece and 
Russia, in Spain and South America, in the Anglican com- 
- munity on either side of the Atlantic. Protestant Germany 
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will have none; Sweden, Norway, and Denmark will have 
none ; English non-conformity will have none ; Scotland and 
the United States will have none. The south of Ireland will 
be adorned with the peaceable fruit of righteousness, while 
Ulster will be a wilderness. Will any sane man stand up and 
maintain that all this is true? Men may try to believe that 
the facts accord with their theory ; ignorant men may succeed 
in persuading themselves that it is so; men who, like Mr 
Keble, have passed all their days from the cradle to the grave 
within a narrow circle, into which no true report of unwelcome 
facts from the living world was suffered to intrude, may be 
fully possessed with a belief in such charming accordance with 
their favourite theory. But men who have mingled in non- 
prelatic circles, and know something of the state of things in 
the Reformed Churches are reduced to sore perplexity. Dr 
Pusey we take to be a man of this latter kind; and in his 
Eirenicon he makes an attempt to explain the considerable 
diffusion of piety in Scotland and among the English Non- 
conformists in consistency with his church theory ; but it is 
evident that he finds no satisfaction in the result, and is pain- 
fully conscious of a faulty link in his chain. To assert that 
the Prelatic communities have a monopoly, or anything like a 
monopoly, of living piety, is to maintain what is grossly and 
palpably untrue. To grace the assertion with the venerable 
name of Catholicity is to add absurdity to falsehood. The 
Hierarchical notion of Catholicity is the narrowest, most sec- 
tarian, anti-Catholic falsehood that was ever palmed on the 
credulity of men. 

This way of dealing with the question has not hitherto been 
so common as one might have expected. There is no logic like 
the logic of facts. Signs are not wanting, however, which shew 
that plain considerations of the kind we have been urging are 
destined to weigh more in men’s minds, as time goes on and the 
growth of the non-prelatic communions enlarges the scale on 
which the appeal can be made to facts. And it is remarkable that 
a good many recent instances of this appeal to facts, as the test 
of Church theory, have taken place on the part of persons from 
whom they were least to be expected. If the reader will turn 
back to the extract from Mr Keble’s Memoir with which this 
article opened, he will find that the consideration which decided 
his resolution to abide in the English Church was drawn, not 
from the domain of theory, but from the domain of experience. 
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The way in which his much-loved wife was sustained in a time of 
sore sickness confirmed the impression made on his judgment by 
still more personal experiences, to the effect that God was minis- 
tering His grace in their house. He concluded, therefore, that 
whatever his theory, if carried out to its legitimate consequences, 
might say to the contrary, he and his were living within and 
not without, the pale of the Catholic Church. His biographer 
thinks that it would be difficult to vindicate the conclusion on 
grounds of strict theological argument. But in our humble 
judgment he is mistaken in this estimate. The fruits of 
righteousness are the external witness of the Holy Spirit; and 
are available in the strictest sense to demonstrate not only the 
truth of the gospel as against unbelievers, but the truth of the 
same gospel as against High Church ritualists. 

Mr Keble’s case does not stand alone. One of the ablest of 
the Tractarians who went over to the Church of Rome some 
quarter of a century ago, returned lately to the communion in 
which he had been brought up. Shortly before his return, he 
published the pamphlet named at the head of this article. Mr 
Ffoulkes does not mean to occupy evangelical ground in the 
pamphlet ; nor even to occupy anti-papal ground. Yet he works 
out an argument identical with the one we are commending 
to the reader’s notice. He states that the inducement which 
moved him to go over to Rome was the conclusion he had 
reasoned himself into, that the Roman Catholic communion was 
the one Catholic Church and therefore could alone minister to 
its people, in the sacraments, the saving grace of God. Like 
all the Tractarians, he took it for a fixed principle that the 
sacraments are the sole and indispensable vehicle of grace. 
When he became acquainted with his new friends of the Papal 
Communion in France and Spain, where he resided for a long 
while after his secession, he was shocked to find that the state 
of morals and piety was immeasurably inferior to what he had 
been accustomed to in England. This puzzling fact set his 
mind to work, and he soon arrived at the conclusion that the 
Anglican prelates must be able to minister the sacraments quite 
as efficaciously as the Papalists : Anglican orders must be valid : 
England must be within the pale of the Catholic Church. The 
fruits prove it. The words in which he brings out this result are 
well worth quoting. He is addressing Archbishop Manning :— 


“My Lord, I have always been accustomed to look upon the Sacra- 
ments as so many means of grace, and to estimate their value, not by the 
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statements of theologians, but by their effects on myself, my neighbours, 
and mankind at large. And the vast difference between the moral tone 
of society in the Pagan and the Christian worlds, I attribute not merely 
to the superiority of the rule of life prescribed in the gospels, but to the 
inherent grace of the sacraments, enabling and assisting us to keep it to 
the extent we do. Taking this principle for my guide, I have been 
engaged constantly since I joined the Roman Communion in instituting 
comparisons between members of the Church of England and members 
of the Church of Rome generally, and between our former and our 
present selves in particular, or between Christianity in England and on 
the Continent ; and the result in each case has been to confirm me in the 
belief which I have expressed already, that the notion of the sacraments 
exercising any greater influence on the heart and life in the Church of 
Rome than in the Church of England,—admitting the dispositions of those 
who frequent them to be the same in both cases;—is not merely pre- 
posterous, but as contrary both to faith and fact as is the opinion that the 
Pope is Antichrist and the Man of Sin. My Lord, there is no person in 
his sober senses who could affirm that you, for instance, began to be a 
devout, earnest, intelligent follower of Christ when you embraced the 
Roman Communion. . . . In the same way there is no ordinary person in 
his sober senses who could affect to discover any fundamental change for 
the better in you, morally or religiously, now, from what you were then. 
There are some, on the contrary, to my knowledge, of your existing flock, 
who profess that they have not half the liking for the sermons which they 
hear you deliver as Archbishop of Westminster, that they have for the 
dear old volumes which you published as Archdeacon of Chichester. . . 
What people say of those generally who have become Roman Catholics in 
England of late years is, that they have deteriorated as a body rather 
than advanced. The foremost of them have not progressed in any 
perceptible degree,—perceptible by others, that is—beyond the high 
standard to which they had attained before, as their lives, their writings, 
and their sermons testified : others, every allowance being made for the 
peculiar trials to which they have been subjected, have notoriously 
descended to a lower level of Christianity since they became Roman 
Catholics, from that in which they had been working previously ; and 
some have been driven from their moorings, in appearance at least, 
altogether, All this, I hear said ; and as far as my own experience goes, 
it is quite true ; and for the life of me, I cannot infer anything else from 
it than that sacramental grace is equally derivable from the same 
ordinances in both communions, according to the dispositions of those 
who frequent them.”—The Church’s Creed, &c., pp. 46-49. 


One who could address his superiors in this style was not 
likely to be long tolerated in the Roman Communion. So 
Mr Ffoulkes has found his way back to the Anglican Church,— 
a Hierarchist still, for he seems not to have so much as an 
inkling of the place assigned to Faith in the gospel of Christ ;— 
a Hierarchist, but no longer a Papist. He is undoubtedly 
right so far as he goes. Would that the circle of his observa- 
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tions had been somewhat enlarged! If he could be induced so 
far to relax his Anglican exclusiveness as to reside for a while in 
some non-episcopal community, he would find himself obliged 
by his own line of argument to take a long step forward, and 
give his whole wretched theory of Catholicity and sacramental 
grace to the winds, 

This way of arguing from facts we believe to be a thoroughly 
scriptural one. It is not to be pursued, indeed, without great 
caution. The Lord is wonderfully patient under men’s per- 
verse follies, and will often grant a signal blessing to a man who, 
although building on the true foundation, builds on it much hay 
and stubble. And it will sometimes happen that good men, so 
dealt with,are emboldened to take encouragement in their errors 
from the blessing they receive in spite of them. Cireumspec- 
tion is necessary, so as not to take God’s gifts for seals of his 
approval on men’s errors. Nevertheless, we have ample warrant 
in Scripture for the practice of testing doctrines by their fruits. 
The apostle Paul was by many denied to be a true apostle of 
Christ, and his whole ministrations were challenged as invalid 
and worthless; just as those of evangelical ministers are 
challenged by the Hierarchists. How did he justify himself? 
Sometimes he did it by opening up the whole truth, regarding 
the way of salvation and his own calling to the apostleship. 
But he occasionally chose to appeal rather to the practical 
proof furnished by the fruits of his ministry. Thus he appeals 
to the Corinthians in this fashion, “Am I not an apostle? . . . 
Are not ye my work in the Lord? If I be not an apostle unto 
others, yet doubtless I am to you: for the seal of mine apostle- 
ship are ye in the Lord.” “Since ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me, . . . examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith ; prove your own selves” (1 Cor. ix. 1,2; 2 Cor. xiii. 3, 5). 
It is a thought that should often be inculeated upon the minds 
of godly people, that they can do much to confirm the wavering 
faith of men who are tempted to fall away into scepticism or 
superstition, and can do much to bring the best of all arguments 
to bear on the vindication and enforcement of the gospel of 
Christ, by simply studying to walk in the Spirit. It.should be 
the ambition of all Christians to be living epistles of Christ, to 
be persons of such transparent and consistent godliness, that 
none who know them shall be able to entertain any doubt of 
their being members of the Catholic Church of Christ. 

WILLIAM BINNIE. 
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Art. IV.—The Regeneration of Spain. 


Daybreak in Spain ; or, Sketches of Spain and its New Reformation. A 
Tour of Two Months. By the Rev. J. A. Wytiz, LL.D. Author of 
“The Papacy,” “ Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber,” &c., &c. 
Cassel, Petter, & Galpin. London and New York. 1870. 


HE closing chapter of the late Dr M‘Crie’s history of the 
Reformation in Spain refers to the effects which the 
suppression of the Reformation has produced on that country. 
In that chapter, which we would recommend to the serious 
perusal of all who are disposed to think lightly of the baneful 
influence of a false religion on the social condition of mankind, 
and to the attention of those who seem bent upon a revival of 
Romanism in our own favoured land, the author, who wrote in 
1829, points out the numerous and powerful obstacles which 
then stood in the way of the regeneration of Spain. After 
having described in the previous part of his work the formid- 
able means there employed to crush the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, the horrors of the inquisition, the barbarous autos-da-fe 
and the whole system of persecution which issued in the sup- 
pression of the reformed opinions in that unhappy country, he 
proceeds, in this closing chapter, to enumerate the sad results 
which followed on the triumph of superstition. He pourtrays 
the miserable condition of Spain in contrast with the progress 
of those European states, which had received, in whole or in 
part, the doctrines of the Reformation, and shews how com- 
pletely the intolerant spirit which had gained the ascendancy 
in that land, had succeeded in repressing all free inquiry and 
noble enterprise, in shutting out the lights of science, civilisa- 
tion, learning, and religion, and involving the whole country in 
a state of darkness and desolation. In short, he proves to a 
demonstration, how closely the downfall of Spain may be traced 
to the influence of that corrupt religion to which it had yielded, 
which had reduced a people naturally noble into ignominious 
bondage, and a soil capable of the richest culture into an un- 
profitable waste ; while all the wealth it had once enjoyed was 
swallowed up by an ignorant, bigoted, and licentious clergy. 
Having thus described the state of Spain as it existed in the 
beginning of the present century, the author closes with the 
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following paragraph, which, considering that it was penned 
forty years ago, sounds in our ears like a prediction of the 
events which have lately passed before our eyes :-— 


“ But may we not cherish better hopes, as the result of those events 
which have recently induced the more enlightened portion of the Spanish 
nation to turn their eyes to Britain instead of France, from which they 
formerly looked for instruction and relief? Let us hope that those in- 
dividuals who have taken refuge in this country, and whose conduct has 
shewn that they are not unworthy of the reception they have met with, 
will profit by their residence among us ; that any of them who, from the 
unpropitious circumstances in which they were placed, may have formed 
an unfavourable opinion of Christianity, will find their prejudices dissi- 
pated in the free air which they now breathe ; that what is excellent in 
our religion, as well as in our policy, will recommend itself to their 
esteem ; and that when Providence shall open up an honourable way for 
their return to their native country, they will assist in securing to it a 
constitution founded on the basis of national liberty, in connection with 
a religion purified from those errors and corruptions which have wrought 
so much woe to Spain—which have dried up its resources, cramped and 
debased its genius, lowered its native dignity of character, and poisoned 
the fountains of its domestic and social happiness.” 


From all that we can learn of the changes which have 
recently passed over the Peninsula, we feel persuaded that the 
favourable hopes here expressed by the sagacious historian, are 
now on the eve of being fulfilled. We cannot doubt that a 
revolution so happily begun, and conducted hitherto in a manner 
so peaceable, and in a spirit at once so firm and so temperate, 
can be destined to end in failure. Our anticipations rest upon 
various grounds. We augur much from the character of the 
Spanish people. Possessing naturally, as they do, some of the 
finest qualities by which a race can be distinguished,—gener- 
ous, feeling, devoted, constant,—while at the same time, they 
are marked by singular sedateness and thoughtfulness, may it 
not be expected that these dispositions, which, under the 
galling yoke of despotism, were perverted into cruelty, pride, 
jealousy, and vindictiveness, will, under happier auspices, prepare 
them for the cordial reception of the gospel, which appeals to 
the deepest sensibilities and the loftiest aspirations of our 
nature? May we not anticipate that the mind of Spain, so 
long stunted in its growth by a system of inquisitorial tyranny, 
unexampled in the history of the world, like its own fertile 
plains, which have lain fallow and sterile for so many ages, will 
now, when set free and opened to receive the blessed influences 
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of Heaven, put forth a verdure and vegetation as wonderful as 
it may prove beneficial to the church and the world. Our 
next hope of Spain springs from the remarkable suddenness, 
and yet completeness of her late revolution. All at once, 
without a battle, without any of those bloody revenges on field 
and scaffold which have disfigured other revolutions, leaving 
behind them so many gaping scars and festering resentments, 
the country found herself delivered from a state of absolute 
darkness and thraldom, and translated into light and liberty. 
We have heard of cases in which the wretched prisoner has 
been immured so long in his narrow cell, that when the gates 
have been thrown open by a frenzied mob, he has refused to 
leave his dungeon, to the narrow precincts and the gloom of 
which he had become so habituated. And it might have been 
thought that a nation, so long “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” as 
Spain had been for centuries, would have taken to her doom, 
as to a second nature, and would have lain inert and helpless, 
dazzled by the unwonted light of day, and unfit to move hands 
or feet after such a period of collapse. Events, however, have 
proved the reverse to be the case. Calmly has she risen up to 
meet the change and adjust herself to her altered cireum- 
stances. We hear of no hysterical extravagances, of no head- 
long rush into revolutionary excesses, of no mad attempts to 
expiate their wrongs on the heads of those who were respon- 
sible for them ; not even, to any extent, of a desire so common 
in such emergencies, to subvert the ancient form of Govern- 
ment, and to substitute in its place the rigour of military des- 
potism, or the untried chances of republicanism. Thwarted in 
obtaining one sovereign by the ill-starred interference of France, 
she patiently waited the peaceful settlement of another, from 
whose antecedents a reign of conciliation and of progress may 
be reasonably anticipated. But without pronouncing on the 
political wisdom of this choice, none can fail to admire the 
moderation and firmness which have hitherto guided her coun- 
cils, while passing through a change so rapid in its develop- 
ment, and so thorough in its character. How unlike those 
periodical outbreaks of revolution ever and anon occurring in 
her old colonies of America, of which we read without any 
feeling of interest or surprise. 

But the happiest presage of success connected with the 
present movement in Spain is the progress which has already 
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been made in the cause of evangelisation. During the reign 
of Roman Catholicism nothing was more apparent than its 
blighting influence on the interests of science and civilisation. 
Nowhere, perhaps, except in the Pontifical States, had Rome 
succeeded in so completely arresting all social progress as in 
Spain. All books on science and topics connected with modern 
improvements were carefully excluded, or subjected to the 
jealous surveillance of a clerical tribunal; the study of moral 
philosophy was prohibited in the universities; even natural 
philosophy, in its various branches, was placed under the same 
trammels; and so late as the present century the Ptole- 
maic system was devoutly taught as the only orthodox hypo- 
thesis. The reading of the Bible was strictly interdicted, and 
all foreign works of a liberal tendency, or fitted to lead to free 
inquiry, were placed under the ban of heresy. As the natural 
consequence of all this, the people were left in a state of deplor- 
able ignorance, and while the sources of knowledge were thus 
shut up, superstition grew apace. “Religion in its purity,” 
says the historian we have quoted, “is calculated to soothe and 
support the mind under the unavoidable calamities of life; 
but when perverted by superstition, it aggravates every evil to 
which men are exposed, by fostering delusive confidence, and 
leading to the neglect of those natural means which tend to 
avert danger, or alleviate distress.” The importance of this 
distinction will appear, when we reflect that rational piety is 
in strict harmony with the dictates of natural law; that it is 
founded on knowledge; and that it is, in fact, the legitimate 
extension to the interests of a higher world of the principles 
of common prudence, and reprobates the presumption of the 
man who, with ten thousand, would go forth to meet him 
that cometh against him with twenty thousand. Fanaticism, 
on the contrary, would substitute superstition in the place of 
science, and under the pretext of religion, would violate the 
plainest maxims of common sense. This has been well illus- 
trated in the past history of Spain. For every disease that 
can afflict humanity, some image was consulted, or some patron 
saint invoked; and a few years ago, when Toledo was visited 
by a contagious fever, the population crowded into a church 
for the worship of a sacred relic supposed to possess rare virtues, 
a course which naturally issued in a tenfold increase of the 
malady. But while, by the introduction into Spain of useful 
knowledge, the shadows of ancient superstition must be 
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gradually dispelled, it is equally certain that science of itself 
will never supply the absence of true religion. We look there- 
fore with no small anxiety to the efforts now being made for 
evangelising the country. We rejoice to hear that the results 
are of a very striking and promising character. For some 
account of these we are indebted to the volume now before us. 

Dr Wylie has here won fresh laurels in the field to which 
he has devoted himself. We know not whether most to 
admire the energy he has shewn in collecting his materials 
as a traveller, or the taste and tact he has displayed in weav- 
ing them into a narrative so full of interest and beauty. In 
our last number we could only advert to the appearance of 
this work in a hasty notice; we may now recur to it to furnish 
our readers with a few extracts. We may premise that it is 
remarkable for the amount of information gathered in the 
course of a tour of two months. The late war has introduced 
us to a species of literature wholly unknown to our fathers, the 
offspring of the telegraph and the daily press,—we mean the let- 
ters of our “ Special Correspondents,’—written from the seat of 
war, and bringing us into contact with the incidents around them. 
The volume before us admits us to a somewhat similar series 
of graphic and interesting pictures, drawn on the spot by one 
well qualified to mark and to touch off the salient features of 
the country he has visited, and which has recently been the 
scene of a change, not so terrible, indeed, but not less wonder- 
ful, than that which has passed over the blood-stained fields of 
France. When we state that within the compass of a readable 
volume of some 400 pages the author has carried us over the 
leading cities of Spain from old Castile to Valadolid, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, and Granada, 
visiting such places as the Escorial and the Alhambra, it will 
be seen how much we are indebted to the modern facilities of 
travel for the accomplishment of a task which would have cost 
our worthy ancestors many a wearisome journey. The volume 
is beautifully got up, and is furnished with numerous illustra- 
tions. But Dr Wylie’s book was not written, as his journey 
was not undertaken, with the view of describing the scenery or 
the sights of Spain. His main object is to present to us its 
present condition since visited by what is so well called the 
“Day Break.” Dr Wylie has described the scenes which he 
visited with the eye of a painter. But what we chiefly desiderate 
is the report of an intelligent witness who has been on the 
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spot, who is well acquainted with the previous history of the 
country, whose sympathies are all in favour of liberal progress 
and pure religion, and who views all he sees around him, not 
only with the taste of the scholar, but in the spirit of Christian 
philanthropy. And such is the character of the present Tour 
as may be seen from the extracts which we now present. 

The dark shadows of superstition which brooded for centuries 
over Spain have left their traces even on the face of the land- 
scape. How melancholy is the following picture of desolation ! 


“ Between Vittoria and Burgos is a long ride, and that is about all that 
we can say of it. We knew that we were moving over the country, not 
by any landmark on its surface—for all signs and tokens of every kind 
are utterly blotted out—but because the snortings and tuggings of the 
engine told us that the train was in motion, and that we were moving 
along with it. This inference was a purely abstract one, for certainly no 
outward thing gave token that we were changing our position on the 
earth’s surface. Journey as we might, the same monotonous dreariness, 
unvaried by a single feature, was around us. And this arid waste, on 
which we were gazing with a mixture of astonishment and fear, was Old 
Castile. Of its mountains we cannot speak, for so faras we had yet gone, 
mountains it has none ; of its corn-fields we cannot speak, for corn-fields 
it has none, at least, no fields on which there is corn ; of its vineyards and 
trees we cannot speak, for vines and trees there are none upon it. Of 
the few men and the few dwellings which we saw, we would rather not 
speak, for our heart grows sick when we think of them. What, then, is 
Old Castile? It is a boundless expanse of white earth, stretching out on 
all sides to the horizon, utterly arid and waste, without hedges or dykes, 
or landmarks of any kind—a most miserable and desolate region, where 
the very weeds of the earth, the insects of the ground, and the fowls of 
the air, have all perished and passed away. 

“During the heats of summer, this region is a wide oven. The sun 
looks down upon it with fierce burning ray ; and the naked earth, without 
tree, or flower, or spring of living water, increases the heat by reflection, 
till it becomes well-nigh intolerable. When the heats subside, then 
come chilling blasts ; and so we found, for when we traversed it a cold 
biting wind was blowing across it. The guide-books say that patches of 
this plain are cultivated, and a little corn grown upon them ; and no 
doubt it is so. But, nevertheless, the desolation is great, and to feel how 
great it is one must see it. And yet in former times, there were no 
finer corn lands in Spain, which is, in effect, to say, there were no finer 
corn lands in the world, than the plains of Castile. Even yet the old 
fertility lingers in their soil, and the rich harvests of other days would 
return, but for the unskilfulness, improvidence, and barbarism of its 
people. Open history, and what do we find? We find the Castiles, Old 
and New, a powerful kingdom, the marrow and pith of Spain ; their 
hardy sons fighting her battles, and their wheat filling her garners. But 
ever since they passed under the gov erament of Charles V., and especially 
of his bigoted son, Philip II., they have gone backward. And now here 
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is the result :—Where once there was a multitude of men and cities, 
with the heavens giving their dews and the earth her harvests, there is 
now a treeless, cornless, almost houseless waste ; in short, a wilderness.” 


We cannot omit the following interesting account of the 
author’s visit to the Escorial, or Escurial, as we generally pro- 
nounce it :— 


“We turned sharply round a spur of the mountains, and suddenly 
there opened a little bay or cul de sac in the Guadarrama. It held an 
edifice, of which the leading feature was vastness. Placed here, where a 
building four times the ordinary size would have run some risk of being 
lost to the eye. This pile, in virtue of sheer bulk, asserted its existence, 
and claimed to be grand, even in the presence of the grand mountains. 
This must be the Escorial. It can be nothing else. But sorely puzzled 
must one, who had never before heard of the Escorial, be to guess what 
this mammoth in stone might be. He might suppose it Noah’s ark 
resting after the flood, but then this mountain is not Ararat; or he 
might imagine it a palace of the king of the giants, when they had their 
battle here ; or a weird castle, called up by the spell of some unearthly 
solitary being ; for who else would ever think of rearing such a pile in 
the heart of a wilderness of mountains, great rocks, and desert plains? 
We knew, however, what the building was, and who he was who built it, 
and we halted at the station, that we might spend the day in examining it. 

“The walk to it is a full mile up hill. In its immediate proximity, 
the aridity is somewhat softened by rows of elms and acacias planted by 
Philip. The building is loop-holed by some thousands of windows, and 
would undoubtedly be taken for a barrack—a barrack in which not one, 
but many armies might lodge—but for its dome and four great towers, 
one at each corner, which lend it a grandeur of a nondescript character. 
It is a votive-offering to San Lorenzo, and this is the key to its most 
extraordinary construction. On a gridiron, according to the legend, was 
the saint martyred, and-here has Philip set up a gridiron in stone in 
commemoration of the saint. What then we ought to look for in this huge 
pile, is the architecture or orthodoxy of a gridiron, whatever that may be. 

“Thirty miles from Madrid, at the foot of the Sierra Guadarrama, 
stands this palace. So savage and solitary is the spot, that it almost 
transcends the power of the imagination to picture it. Rarely has man 
chosen so dreary a region for his dwelling ; and certainly never before, 
was royal palace set down in a wilderness like this. It is not where icy 
winds freeze the blood and blight the landscape, that monarchs love to 
dwell ; but rather where the cheerful day opens upon smiling plains and 
towered cities, or where the blue sea with its laughing waves offers a 
pathway to the white-winged ships. Could the realm of Spain furnish 
no fairer spot than this for the dwelling of her kings ? 

“Only images of desolation and death presented themselves to Philip 
in the Escorial. The bare, storm-swept summits of the Guadarrama, 
leaned over it, while the slopes around were thickly strewn with boulders 
of granite which the earthquake or the tempest had loosened from the 
mountain’s side. There was nothing in sight—no tender flower, and 
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scarce a spot of green—to soften the stern mood of the tyrant, or withdraw 
his thoughts from the terrible subjects which he day and night revolved. 

“To us this pile had interest only in that it was the centre of that 
machinery by which the Reformation was crushed—no, not crushed, but 
converted into the grandest drama in all history. In this palace were 
plotted, and out of these gates had passed, those cruel decrees which 
covered Holland and the Netherlands, Italy and Germany, with scaffolds 
and executioners, with slaughter and burning. ... . 

“ Traversing suite after suite of rooms, we at length arrived in a small 
closet of a singularly unpretending character, and the conductor, who spoke 
in French, said, ‘This is the cabinet of Philip Il. ; here he wrote his 
despatches.’ The words thrilled us ; now, at last, we are in the den of 
the tyrant. Here was the real war of the giants and no fable; here 
Philip fought with heaven. From this seat the King of Spain hurled his 
bolts against him whom God has set as king upon his ‘holy hill of Zion.’ 

“The chamber is left almost entirely as when Philip occupied it—it 
cannot be more than four yards long by three in width. Its walls are 
without adornment of any kind; its furniture is of the very plainest 
description. It consists of a chair—the self-same chair in which Philip 
sat when reading and penning his despatches ; it is a low broad-bottomed — 
chair, covered with leather, and having a leathern pad behind, on which 
Philip might throw himself back. Next comes a long stool, hollowed out 
aid covered with leather, on which the monarch rested his legs. By the 
side of the chair is a low, square stool, also covered with leather, on which 
his secretary sat. In front of the chair isa plain black oaken desk at 
which Philip wrote ; upon the desk, placed upright against the wall, is a 
row of shelves, they may be some four or five, and were meant to hold 
the books Philip needed for reference. Alongside the shelves, also resting 
against the wall, is a set of small drawers for despatches. The portfolio, 
covered with green velvet, in which the despatches were handed in to 
the monarch, and the answers to them handed out, completes the furni- 
ture of this closet ; it never could have been more, for there is not room 
for more. 

“The guide seemed to divine the interest we took in the chamber ; 
for, without our thinking of it or wishing it, he made us sit down in 
Philip’s chair, and rest our legs on the same oddly-fashioned stool on 
which Philip had rested his. 

“The few minutes we sat in that chair sufficed for good part of the 
sixteenth century to pass before our mind. Here, day by day, sitting in 
this chair and toiling at this desk, had the great tyrant of the age pursued 
his dreadful work, warring, like another Julian, against Christ. What 
awful schemes had had birth in this chamber! here had they been re- 
volved hour after hour, and day after day, till they were matured ; and 
then the tyrant, remorselessly placing these fiats of doom in that little 
green portfolio lying beside us, had sent them forth at that very door, to 
do their work of blood in all parts of the world. Here had sat the man 
who dictated the assassination of the Prince of Orange ; here had sat the 
man who passed sentence of death on two whole nations, and who, if he 
could, would have assassinated our own Elizabeth. At this very table 
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had been penned the decrees which launched the Armada, and hurled it 
like an avalanche against England, to overwhelm it, but in reality to be 
broken in pieces upon its shores. But let us avert our eyes from this 
tissue of enormous crimes, and cast them on the other side. But for 
Philip of Spain, could we have had the Priuce of Orange—one of the 
noblest characters of history? but for Philip of Spain, would the Refor- 
mation have become what it is—perhaps the most wonderful page in all 
the wonderful annals of the church of God? It was kindled and burning 
when Philip came with intent to put it out ; but the violence with which 
he strove to extinguish it made it the more blaze up, and shoot aloft to 
heaven—a pillar of glorious light, whose splendour illumined the world, 
and will travel down the ages. Thus it is that God brings good out of 
evil, and makes the wrath of man to praise him. 

“ But let us attend our guide, he is just opening to us another page in 
Philip’s career. Close to Philip’s chair on the right, and at the end of 
the royal cabinet, opposite to that by which we entered it, is another 
door, The guide has just opened it, and disclosed to view a small ante- 
chamber ; it is not more than six feet square. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is the 
spot where Philip died ; when near his end he was carried in here,’ and 
unfolding as he spoke another door, which enabled one in the ante- 
chamber to look right into the church, and have a full view of the altar. 
‘ He was carried in here,’ he resumed, ‘and laid so as that he might see 
the high altar when dying.’ 

“One scene more. Another official offers his services ; the man lights 
two tapers, and, retaining one, he gives us the other. We tread a long 
corridor ; we arrive at a grated iron door. Selecting a key from a bunch 
which he carries in his hand, our conductor opens the door. We enter, 
and descend a marble stair ; our guide bids us take care that we do not 
slip ; and the caution is not unneeded, for the stones are polished like 
glass. Holding our taper up, we can see that walls and roof of staircase 
are lined with a blackish marble. We descend another stair, and yet 
another, and we stand before another portal. Our guide draws our 
attention to the inscription over it. It intimates that we are at the door 
of the sepulchral vault of the kings of Spain ; but it gives us also to 
understand that this is not a tomb, but a Pantheon—a house of gods. 

“ We stood within a few feet of the dust of the men with whose deeds 
historians have filled their pages. We could almost touch the black 
marble urn which contains the ashes of the Emperor Charles V. Still 
nearer were we to that of Philip II., which was immediately below and 
exactly like that of Charles. Next came the sarcophagus of Philip’s 
imbecile son, and next, that of his yet more imbecile grandson, and so on, 
till we came to an urn that was without a name and without an occupant. 
We inquired for whom was this tomb? and were told that it was intended 
for Queen Isabella IT., the exiled descendant of Philip II. The likelihood 
of her ever coming into the sepulchres of her fathers is not very great at 
this hour.” 


We may now follow the author in his visit to the new 
Protestant church at Madrid (p. 185). 


“ At the hour fixed, Sefior Carasco entered, and took his place in a 
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small desk edged with blue, which was placed at the extrémity of the 
hall, and raised a foot or so above the level of the audience. Seiior 
Carasco is a Spaniard to whom Providence sent a blessing in the guise of 
acalamity. Compelling him to flee from his native land, it opened to 
him the opportunity of studying theology at Greece and Lausanne. He 
returned to Spain only a few weeks after the queen’s flight, and began 
preaching in Madrid immediately on his arrival. His first sermon was 
preached on the 15th of November 1868 to an audience of thirteen 
persons. We were present on the first Sabbath of October 1869, when 
scarcely eleven months had elapsed of Sefior Carasco’s ministry, and we 
found more hundreds than formerly there had been individuals gathered 
round him,—or would have been, could the place have contained them. 
As it was, the assembly in the chapel could not be less than from nine 
hundred to a thousand persons, The service opened with a short prayer: 
all present rose. The few, simple, yet magnificent vocables in which the 
supplication was offered came rolling over the assembly, and the deep 
silence which fell on it seemed to indicate that the minds of the people 
were being wafted upwards with the words. ‘The Spanish,’ said 
Charles V., ‘is the language in which to speak to the Almighty.’ It 
truly is. There needed no incense : that prayer was like a cloud of sweet 
spices ascending into the heavens. The prayer lasted no longer than two 
minutes,—the assembly resumed their seats. Sefor Carasco now read 
out a hymn,—the whole assembly again rose. A few voices, low, but 
melodious, were heard near the pulpit; scarcely had the first strains 
echoed through the building, when the whole assembly, as it seemed, 
struck in, and then there came a burst of melody truly thrilling. It fell 
and rose,—it paused and burst out anew. It rose yet louder and clearer 
in grand swells, which seemed to come from the heart, and to be inspired 
with deep, impassioned feeling. Was this Spain? Was this the land of 
the auto-da-fe? Wave the burning grounds opened, and have the men 
who went down singing into the flames come up again with a shout,—a 
shout so mighty that its echoes will yet ring over all Spain, and be sent 
back from other lands. We had to bury our face in our hands to hide 
what might have seemed a weakness. 

After another and a longer prayer, the reading of two chapters, and 
the singing of another hymn, Seiior Carasco gave out his text. Tis dis- 
cussion that day was on the Creation and Fall; and this gave him an 
opportunity of explaining how man, formed in the image of God, lost 
that image, and passed under the dominion of death. The sermon was in 
simple, eloquent phrase, and running over with the old gospel—that gospel 
which came down from heaven in the first age, and which our era finds 
still going and still guiding men to the skies. And as if the preacher had 
come direct from another sphere, so did these men of Madrid gather 
round him, and listen eagerly to him. There was wonder and awe, as 
well as earnestness, on their faces. They were listening to tidings which 
had never saluted their ears before, and which, they felt, had a mysterious 
power to awaken all the faculties of their nature. This was no panto- 
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mimic scene such as they might see any day in any one of their many 
cathedrals. It was a message from the skies ; and, from beginning to 
end of his discourse, not an eye was for a moment off the preacher. 

The building in which the worship was performed was plain and 
humble in the extreme. It had been a printing-office ; and the only 
adornment its walls had received when it was converted into a place of 
worship was a coating of whitewash. A row of upright beams supported 
the roof, and two rows or panes of glass, which extended from end to end 
of the roof,—for there was no window in the walls,—admitted the light. 
A Ritualist might doubt whether worship in such a place—where was 
neither crucifix nor blessed candle—could possibly benefit any one, or 
possess converting power. But the audience that day assembled in the 
Protestant chapel in the Calle de la Madera were troubled with no 
doubts of the sort. They were intent only to hear tidings which were 


brought to them from another world, and spoken to them, as it were, by 
a voice from heaven. 


How striking is the following picture (p. 277) :— 

“On one occasion Cabrera found himself standing on the tombstone of 
a noted inquisitor. The epitaph served him for a text. The marble on 
which he stood spoke of the great deeds which had been done in the days 
of his mortal life by the man who slept underneath, in the way of sup- 
pressing the heresy of the sixteenth century. Cabrera, noting the glory- 
ing epitaph, took occasion to refresh the memories of his hearers who 
had not been reading the tombstone much of late, touching the services 
of the defunct inquisitor, appealing in proof to the memorial which still 
remains of those services in the burying-ground outside their city. But, 
surely, despite all the cruel stakes which had been planted in the Quema- 
dero, the ‘ heresy’ had not been so completely suppresed as the tomb- 
stone affirmed; for here was he, the preacher, standing over the inquisitor’s 
bones, and preaching the self-same doctrines for teaching which the 
marytrs had been burned. It was amid scenes like these that the Pro- 
testant church of Seville had its birth.” 


Dr Wylie is very sanguine in his anticipations of the success 
of the gospel in Spain ; and with these we heartily sympathise. 
We may add that, on the grounds we have already stated, we 
are disposed to think with him that the future organisation 
of the Spanish Church will, in all likelihood, correspond to that 
of our own church in the northern, rather than to those in the 
southern part of the island. Judging from the respective 
idiosyncracies of the three Latin nations now passing through the 
ordeal of revolution, we should say, that while the evangelical 
church of Italy is likely to retain somewhat of the sensuous 
and sensational character of the Church of Rome, and while 
that of France is in danger of being split up into segments 
resembling Independency, in all probability the Reformed 
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Church of Spain may mould itself into a form more cognate 
with the simplicity and order of primitive Presbyterianism, 

Certain it is, there is small chance, after what she has seen 
~ and suffered from prelatic rule and priestly assumption, that 
Spain will fall back into the arms of a system which has been 


so manifestly the source of all her past degradation. We close 
with the following extract :— 


“ Let us now fix our eye (p. 300) upon the form which the church is as- 
suming at Seville. The men who there direct the work early saw the in- 
dispensable necessity of organisation. In a country like Spain, union is 
a first necessity ; for a congregation to stand apart is to invite attack. It 
places itself between two fires—that of political parties, and that of the 
priests. If the ground already won is to be held, and especially if it is 
to be enlarged, the congregations must stand shoulder to shoulder, and 
prosecute the work with the wisdom that lies in united counsels, and the 
strength that is imparted by mutual assistance. In the July of last 
summer (1869), all the pastors and evangelists labouring in Andalusia, 
with lay delegates from all the congregations, met in Seville. A consis- 
tory, or small committee, which had been formed on the Rock of Gibraltar, 
the 25th April 1868—for at that time it was not possible to hold any 
such meeting on the soil of Spain—issued its summons to the Andalusian 
pastors to meet and deliberate on what was best to do in the novel cir- 
cumstances in which they and their country were placed. They obeyed 
the call ; and in that land, where ecclesiastical synod or assembly had 
never met before, and in that town, even in Seville, which was the first 
in Spain to respond to the call for reform given by Germany three hun- 
dred years before, did this assembly convene. They appear to have come 
together openly to adopt whatever order or organisation the Word of God 
and the Holy Spirit might lead them to deem the best for advancing their 
great cause. They only felt that by the establishment of religious liberty 
as a fundamental article in the code of the Spanish nation, they had the 
call of God ‘ to travail,’ to use their own words, ‘ for the propagation of 
the pure gospel of Jesus Christ in their country ; and, in order that their 
efforts in that holy cause might produce the largest amount of fruit, they 
must march in one body, and work together in a common obedience.’ 
The representatives of the Andalusian Churches being met, the consis- 
tory of pastors deposited in their hands the powers they had been in- 
vested with, and in virtue of which they had summoned this meeting. 
A new consistory was appointed, and that body proceeded to draft a pro- 
gramme of the more important questions to be discussed by the assembly 
These questions were the preparation of a more correct translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Spanish tongue, the compilation of a Confession 
of Faith, and the enactment of a Directory for Public Worship. Thus 
did the assembled pastors endeavour, to use their own words, ‘to con 
solidate the unity of their faith and their action, and to place their great 
work on an immovable foundatiun.’” 
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ArT. V.—The Conscience in Shakespeare—Hamlet : 
Macbeth : Othello. 





T — direct appeals and indirect references to conscience in 
Shakespeare are very numerous, and are, from their 
nature, sufficient of themselves to establish the strict ortho- 
doxy of his ethical creed. Several striking instances occur in 
Richard III. Those in Hamlet will be referred to more 
particularly in the sequel. The passage in the Second Part of 
King Henry VI., in which that man is described as 
‘** But naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted,” 
and Wolsey’s declaration in King Henry VIII.,— 
** I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, — 
A still and quiet conscience,” 
will at once occur to every reader of Shakespeare, and may be j 
accepted as proofs of his having had some share, at least, in 
these otherwise “doubtful” plays. The simile of Troilus in 
apostrophising Achilles,— 
‘* Thou great-sized coward, 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates ; 
I’ll haunt thee like a wicked conscience still,” 
is another indication of the function which Shakespeare 
ascribed to the inward monitor. But it is not with these 
incidental allusions, interesting and valuable as they are, 
that we have at present todo. It is our aim to shew how a 
fixed regard to the supremacy of conscience, exhibited not 
so much in words as in the development of character, forms 
the very basis of some of Shakespeare’s greatest creations, 
and thus to vindicate his claim to be regarded, distinctly and 
unequivocally, as a Christian moralist. 

For this purpose, we select three of the mightiest products 
of his genius,—the characters of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello. 
While thus seeking generally to unfold Shakespeare’s testi- 
mony to conscience as the ruling and controlling moral 
principle in human nature, we wish specially to make the two 
latter characters illustrate the first, and to shew that Hamlet, 
the supreme triumph of dramatic art, is pre-eminently a 
Christian drama. 
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These three plays have often been mentioned together as 
the masterpieces of Shakespeare’s genius——Hamlet as the 
most wonderful philosophical tragedy, Macbeth as the greatest 
epic drama, Othello as the intensest picture of the domestic 
~ passions in conflict, that the world has ever seen. They have 
also been mentioned together for the purposes of contrast. 
“In Hamlet and Macbeth,” says Coleridge, “the scene opens 
with superstition; but in each it is not only different but 
opposite.” “In the progress of the action,” says Schlegel, 
commenting on Macbeth, “ this piece is altogether the reverse 
of Hamlet: it strides forward with amazing rapidity.” 
Coleridge repeats the same idea, when he says that the action 
of Hamlet “ presents a direct contrast to that of Macbeth ; the 
one proceeds with the utmost slowness, the other with a 
crowded and breathless activity.” Hazlitt, too, has embodied 
the same contrast in one of his bold and striking generalisa- 
tions, when he says that Macbeth stands first among Shake- 
speare’s plays, “for the wildness of the imagination, and the 
rapidity of the action ; Hamlet, for the refined development of 
thought and sentiment.” In like manner Othello has often been 
compared and contrasted both with Macbeth and with Hamlet ; 
notably by Hazlitt, who says, “The moral it (Othello) conveys 
has a closer application to the concerns of human life than that 
of any other of Shakespeare’s plays. ‘It comes directly home 
to the bosoms and business of men.’ . . . We have not the 
same sympathy with the passions described in Macbeth. The 
interest in Hamlet is more remote and reflex. That of 
Othello is at once equally profound and affecting.” Again he 
says, “ The movement of the passion in Othello is exceedingly 
different from that of Macbeth. In Macbeth there is a 
violent struggle between opposite feelings, between ambition 
and the stings of conscience, almost from first to last ; in 
Othello, the doubtful conflict between contrary passions, 
though dreadful, continues only for a short time, and the chief 
interest is excited by the alternate ascendancy of different 
passions, the entire and unforeseen change from the fondest 
love and most unbounded confidence, to the tortures of 
jealousy and the madness of hatred.” Generally, Hamlet is 
spoken of as a supremely intellectual, Macbeth and Othello, 
though in different respects and in different degrees, as highly 
emotional and powerfully passionate productions. On grounds 
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such as these, the plays have been contrasted; but the 
characters of the heroes,—of the Prince of Denmark, the 
Thane of Cawdor, and the great-hearted Moor,—have not been 
directly compared ; and this because comparison presupposes 
a certain measure of similarity as its basis ; and their similarity, ’ 
in so far as we are aware, has not hitherto been recognised. 
Macbeth, the man, has been quite legitimately compared with 
Richard III., because there is a common ground to start from. 
“Both are tyrants, usurpers, murderers; both violent and 
ambitious ; both courageous, cruel, treacherous ;”' but each 
of them in a different way, and from a different cause. The 
one is a secret and cowardly schemer ; the other is a bold and 
unscrupulous ruffian. The one is a villain by circumstances, 
the other by nature. But the character of Hamlet has not 
been compared with that of any other of Shakespeare’s 
creations in respect of those generic agreements which make 
specific differences more striking. If, as we believe to be the 
case, such a comparison is possible, the omission is much to be 
regretted ; for there is nothing which so greatly facilitates 
expository criticism of Shakespeare, and at the same time 
enhances its value, as the extent to which Shakespeare may 
be made to illustrate himself, and interpret his own meaning. 
We have seen the force of this in comparing Macbeth with 
Richard III. Other familiar examples of the same kind of 
treatment are found in the comparison of Henry VI. with 
Richard II.; of Lady Macbeth with Regan and Goneril ; of 
Iago with Edmund in Lear. But to the character of “the 
lord Hamlet,” this method of elucidation has not yet been 
applied. It is this deficiency which we propose to supply by 
comparing his character, in its motives and springs of action, 
with those of Macbeth and Othello; and in doing so we shall 
endeavour to shew that those differences “in the progress of 
the action,” on which Coleridge and Schlegel have remarked, 
are the necessary consequence of essential differences in the 
character of the heroes. 

We are aware that the task involves both dangers and 
difficulties. There is nothing of which the expositor of Shake- 
speare requires so much to beware as the tendency to ascribe 
to him thoughts ahd purposes which formed no part of his 
conception. It is certain that the speculations of critics and 
1 Hazlitt. 
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commentators have overcharged his pages with a mass of 
designs which are due entirely to their own ingenuity and 
fancy. Every one finds in Shakespeare precisely what he 
wants to find there. One critic sees in his plays the parts of a 
systematic psychology ; another discovers in his great heroes 
so many distinct ethnological types. One adduces proofs from 
his pages that he was a practical lawyer ; another, that he was 
a scholar, University bred; another, that he was an 
orthodox Protestant; another, that he was a hen-pecked 
husband. This is the penalty of his many-sidedness. Each 
critic, standing within his little circle of vision, finds him so 
thoroughly versed in his own calling, or favourite pursuit, that 
he supposes him to have known no other. But while this 
suggests caution, a wholesome dread of our straining his mean- 
ing should not deter us from subjecting his creations to the 
minutest and most searching analysis of which they are 
capable. Indeed it is only when this is done, that Shake- 
speare can be said to be properly or thoroughly studied. In 
commenting on particular passages, or in explaining particular 
allusions, a critic is very apt to err in attaching to them 
subtle meanings which are due rather to his own indiosyn- 
crasies than to the poet’s intention. But in dealing with the 
analysis of character, criticism may fairly claim a wider scope. 
In the case of Shakespeare’s creations, this freedom of treat- 
ment is not only allowable, it is irresistibly provoked. His 
delineations are so rich in detail, and in those slight and 
apparently undesigned hints of character that give life to the 
portraiture ; they are, at the same time, so perfect in their unity, 
so invariable in their consistency, that everything favours the 
work of fair and full exposition. Each of his characters forms a 
complex synthesis of passions and affections, often the most 
diverse and conflicting. Yet each character is always self- 
consistent. No word or action is ever out of keeping with the 
general design. So true is this, that even when supposed 
incongruities arise, they are found to be due, not to error or 
obscurity in the dramatist, but to the obtuseness or narrow- 
mindedness of his critics. Thus, when Dr Johnson complains 
that Shakespeare’s pathos is often artificial and affected, it is 
enough to reply, with Schlegel, that “the censure originates 
only in a fanciless way of thinking, to which everything appears 
unnatural that does not suit its own tame insipidity.” The 
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iain qualitications required in the student of Shakespeare are 
an earnest, sympathetic spirit, and common sense. He may 
rest assured that his conclusions will always be legitimate, so 
long as he is careful not “to o’erstep the modesty of nature ” 
on the one hand, and not to do violence to the obvious + 
intentions of the poet’s art on the other. 
- What, then, is the common factor, the point of similarity, in 
the characters of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, which makes it 
possible to institute a comparison between them? In mental 
constitution they are totally distinct; but fundamentally their 
moral natures have many qualities in common. When they are 
first brought before us they are all noble, generous, high-minded, 
and chivalrous spirits. But all three are very soon brought 
under the spell of powerful temptations. Each of them deals 
with the temptation in a different manner ; and it is then that ; 
the divergence of the characters begins to appear. In the case 
of Hamlet and Macbeth, the suggestion of murder springs from 
“supernatural soliciting.” In Hamlet it comes in the form of a 
solemn injunction, an intimation of the will of Heaven ; in Mac- : 
beth, in that of diabolic promptings. In both instances the 
supernatural personages are the means by which, as in a Moral 
play, the motives of action are vividly represented on the stage. 
The appearance of the ghost of Hamlet’s father is a perfectly 
allowable dramatic device for representing the strong filial 
obligation laid upon Hamlet to avenge his father’s “most 
unnatural murder.” In like manner the witches in Macbeth 
are the dramatic embodiments of Macbeth’s own ambitious 
aspirations. In the case of Othello, the temptation assumes a 
different form. Supernatural it, too, might be called, inasmuch 
as it is diabolic and infernal. Iago is a fiend incarnate, as 
base and unscrupulous in morality as he is supreme in intellect, 
under whose potent spells the pure and virtuous nature of his 
master is corrupted and debased. Temptation being thus in a 
certain sense personified in each case, it rests with conscience 
alone to determine how the temptation is to be dealt with. 
At this point the essential differences between the several 
natures are strikingly developed. Macbeth yields to the 

a temptation at once; Othello, too, yields to it, but after a long 
course of torture: Hamlet alone resists it. The turning-point 
of Macbeth’s character is the murder of Duncan, which Schlegel 

well calls the “first catastrophe” of the play. Thenceforth 
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his career is a vivid picture of the direful consequences of 
violating conscience in a nature which, though naturally pos- 
sessed of much physical courage, is intellectually and morally 
feeble. He desperately heaps crime upon crime, in the hope 
of escaping from the terrible consequences of his first lapse. 
Othello’s mental history is that of the tardy and unwilling 
seduction of a too simple and confiding mind. It reaches its 
climax in the remarkable trance scene at the commencement 
of the fourth act,—a scene which seems to be intended to mark 
the complete triumph of the tempter. Othello’s physical 
prostration indicates and typifies that entire subjugation of his 
mind by the superior intellect of Iago, of which it is at once a 
consequence and a proof. The trance is immediately preceded 
by incoherent ravings, which shew that his mind has lost its 
balance. As soon as he is down, Iago says triumphantly, 
‘* Work on, 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught.” 

These few minutes of unconsciousness mark the transition from 
his state of hopeful doubt to that of diabolic conviction, as 
clearly as death forms the transition from one life to another. 
Then the seven devils of jealousy, entering into the strong 
man, bind him, and make him completely their own. Before 
this he is frequently harassed with holy doubts; afterwards, 
never. From this point he is wholly under the influence of 
Iago, who browbeats and chides him as if he were his slave, as 
in one sense he really is. Hamlet’s career, on the other hand, 
depicts the life-long struggle of a lofty and magnanimous 
spirit vacillating between the promptings of a dutiful revenge 
and the scruples of a too nice conscience. Coleridge ascribes 
Hamlet’s indecision to an “over-balance of the imaginative 
power,’—to an abnormal disturbance of the “equilibrium 
between the real and the imaginary worlds” ; and this because 
he traces the character of Hamlet “to Shakespeare’s deep and 
accurate science in mental philosophy.” We venture to trace 
the character to Shakespeare’s profound knowledge of human 
nature in its moral, as well as in its intellectual, aspects. His 
aversion to real action does arise, we admit, from his enormous 
intellectual activity, but this, as we think, not because the 
latter overshadows and extinguishes the former, but because 
the latter justifies the former, and is the very condition of its 
existence. Nor is this purely ethical conception of the 
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character of Hamlet inconsistent with the psychological esti- 
mate of it which has hitherto prevailed. A mind less finely 
strung than his, less sensitive, less scrupulous, would not have 
been prone to think “too precisely” of the event, and would 
not have hesitated, as he unquestionably does, to listen to the 
natural promptings of an avenging spirit. The high moral 
value, therefore, of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello alike, lies in 
the unequivocal testimony which they together bear to the 
supremacy of conscience in Shakespeare’s moral code. In this 
respect the characters are complementary to, and illustrative of, 
one another. The first exhibits the restraining power of con- 
science even when it is too much respected ; the second exhibits 
its retributive power when it is disregarded and wantonly 
violated ; the third shews these two rival forces in conflict for a 
time: at first, with Hamlet, he doubts and resists, but at last, 
with Macbeth, he yields to the tempter, and retribution 
follows. In Hamlet the lower elements in his nature are 
constantly tempting him to disown the sovereignty of con- 
science, by the subtle insinuation that he has abundant warrant 
for the deed he contemplates. He may be mistaken in his con- 
ception of what crime is; but, in the end, the ascendancy of 
conscience, according to his reading of it, is unequivocal. In 
Macbeth, on the other hand, the lower elements triumph. He 
is in revolt from conscience, which pursues him inexorably with 
the just recompense of his treason, until at last he falls a victim 
to his own snares. In Othello, as in Hamlet, there is a pro- 
tracted struggle and much wavering, of which the enemy is not 
slow to take advantage, until, as in Macbeth, the baser power in 
the end gains the upper hand, and Nemesis is satisfied by the 
self-slaughter of its victim. 

In explanation and justification of this comparison, we shall 
briefly review the successive steps by which each of these 
characters is developed. 


In Hamlet's character three distinct phases may be dis- 
criminated : the first belongs to the opening of the play; the 
second, to the time of his interview with his father’s spirit ; 
the third extends from that period to his death, and therefore 
covers the greater portion of the play. 

In the first stage, his noble spirit is overwhelmed with pro- 
found grief for his father’s death, and indignation at his 
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mother’s conduct. He is weary of life. He is convinced at 
once of the rottenness of the society in which he lives, and of 
his own inability to work any cure. He is therefore utterly 
despondent—consumed by morbid grief. The thought of 
suicide crosses his mind; and in his earnest wish 

‘* That the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” 
we have the first clear indication that he is controlled by a 
sensitive and scrupulous conscience. He would gladly embrace 
any means of escape from his perplexities, but he dare not 
either do or say the thing he would: 
“** It is not, nor it cannot come to, good : 
But break, my heart, for J must hold my tongue.” 

Then comes the intimation that his father’s spirit has 
appeared to Horatio and his two friends. This gives a new 
turn to his thoughts, and introduces the second stage in his 
mental development. He “doubts some foul play,” and 
resolves to unravel the mystery. His interview with the 
Ghost quickens his sluggish resolution. The first hint of 
murder makes him impatient to know all, 

‘*That I, with wings as swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge.” 
Thenceforth he abjures all studies, all occupations, all regards 
save this, and swears only to “remember” his father. Yet 
scarcely has the Ghost gone when his resolution begins to 
waver. His thoughts are thrown back upon himself. As a 
practical idealist, he seizes upon those aspects of the case 
which are as far as possible removed from direct action. Thus 
the characteristic memorandum which he makes in his “ tables ” 
is,—referring to his uncle,— 

‘*That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


That is all. His passionate resolution vents itself in a psycho- 
logical trifle. He knows what work is before him, but he feels 
that he is not unscrupulous enough to do it: 
‘The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That / was ever born to set it right !” 

When he re-appears, his mind has already passed into its 
third phase. He has put on that strange bearing, that “antic 
disposition,” for the assumption of which he had previously 
prepared his friends. That it is only pretended madness no 
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one can doubt: yet it is certain that it contains some of the 
elements of real mental derangement. To this he is at once 
predisposed by the constitution of his mind, and driven by the 
force of circumstances. The morbidly distempered state of his 
mind in its first phase, and its ineffectual resolution in the 
second, combine to produce a violent mental tumult or fermen- 
tation. Of this abnormal condition his eccentricities of speech 
and conduct form the most natural expression. He finds 
relief from himself in a misanthropic but playful wildness, 
which slackens the veins of reason without letting them entirely 
go, but which never for a moment deprives him of the control 
of his will. His profound grief when his mind was in its first 
phase found relief in his love for Ophelia, whom, as appears from 
his declaration at her grave, he had in truth loved sincerely : 

**T loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum.” 
Now, having forsworn all other regards but his father’s “com- 
mandment,” his lovemaking is the first occasion on which he 
displays his eccentricity. Her father even persuades the King 
and Queen that his madness is due to distraction because 
Ophelia has repelled his advances. Polonius well describes his 
state as madness with “method in it.” Yet it is madness of a 
certain kind, as Hamlet himself expressly declares in his apology 
to Laertes. It is not real but speculative madness. It is the 
madness not of insanity, but of reasonable distraction. 

If we had any doubt about Hamlet’s retaining full possession 
of his wits during his “ madness,” it would be dispelled by his 
soliloquy at the close of the second act, in which he resolves 
upon the contrivance of “the play” in order to put the state- 
ment of the Ghost to the test. As in the case of Othello, his 
legal conscience is perplexed with doubts as to the fact on 
which his action must proceed. When Othello doubts Iago’s 
slanderous tales, he says, “I'll have some proof.” Hamlet, in 
a state of similar dubiety, reasons with himself thus :— 

“ The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil ; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 


Abuses me todamn me. J'Ul have grounds 
More relative than this,” 
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He therefore resolves at once to put invo operation the device 
of the play, having heard that “guilty creatures” have by this 
means been forced to confess their crimes or betray their guilt. 
This idea evidently gives him great mental relief, for it is in 
an exulting tone that he exclaims :— 
“ The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 
It is noteworthy, too, as indicating the seat of his own doubts, 
that it is the king’s conscience he would strike at. 
“T’ll observe his looks ; 
[ll tent him to the quick : if he but blench, 
I know my course.” 
When the king does “ blench,” and something more, Hamlet is 
satisfied. His exclamation is :— 
“O good Horatio, I'll take the Ghost’s word 
for a thousand pound.” 
His uncle’s conduct put to this crucial test has confirmed the 
testimony of the Ghost, and he has now no doubt of his guilt. 
He should therefore now “know his course ;” but he cannot 
take it. His legal scruples are removed; but his moral 
scruples remain in full force. He is satisfied that the king 
deserves to die, and by his hand ; yet some fowerful influence 
continues to restrain him. He can still do no more than— 
“ Unpack my heart with words 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion !” 

The leading characteristic of his mind in this its last phase 
is a species of moral cowardice. But it is not abject fear. It 
is that noble cowardice which, prompted by an over-refining 
conscience, dreads the consequences of the event. In Macbeth’s 
famous soliloquy before he is induced, against his better nature, 
to resolve upon the murder of Duncan, he is plaialy influenced 
by the same kind of conscientious fear. He would not hesitate, 


‘*Tf the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success.” 


But in Macbeth the feeling is only transitory. It disappears 
when his wife has poured her spirits in his ear. In Hamlet’s 
case, it is fixed and permanent : he cannot get rid of it. Herein 
lies the essential difference between these two characters. 
Hamlet as much as Macbeth, and with far better cause, has 
“ the will todo,” but by reason of his deeper morality, and more 
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tender conscience, he lacks “ the soul to dare.” He has sworn 
to avenge his father’s murder ; yet during four-fifths of the play 
he is deterred from fulfilling his oath, not by want of 
opportunity, not by want of inclination, but simply by want 
of moral recklessness enough to do what in his conscience he 
thinks to be wrong. The staple of the tragedy is the conflict 
that rages within him between his desire to obey his father’s 
injunction, and this deterrent power which stays his hand. It 
may be asked, is this a real power—is Hamlet sincere in his 
submission to conscience—are not these legal and moral scruples, 
by which he is constantly beset, the mere shifts and tricks of 
his intellect, to excuse his want of action ? We do not believe 
it. To accept this explanation would be to take the whole 
question for granted. It would presuppose want of the power of 
action as the fundamental principle of his character, with which 
everything else had to be reconciled. Now Hamlet does not 
want power of action in ordinary cases : not when he fearlessly 
follows the Ghost in spite of the remonstrances of his friends ; 
not when he speaks “daggers” to his mother; not when he 
brings conviction home to his uncle by the play ; not when he 
slays Polonius; not when all alone he gropes in the darkness 
about the ship to find the packet containing his own death- 
warrant ; not when he boards the “ private;” not when he 
grapples with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave, nor when he fights 
with him before the King. But whenever the circumstances 
are such as excite his scruples, as cause his philosophic spirit to 
meditate much on the warrant for, and the consequences of his 
action, then his energies are paralysed, and his resolution fails 
him, because then conscience comes into play with a force 
which he cannot resist. 

Hamlet himself, on more than one occasion, ascribes his 
inactivity to what he calls cowardice. In contrasting the 
player’s excess of furced passion with his own lack of real 
passion, he says, 

** Tt cannot be ; 


But | am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.” 


Again, the approach of the army of Fortinbras gives him another 


opportunity of reflecting, 


‘* How all occasions do inform against me 
And spur my dull revenge.” 


He contrasts his case with that of the Norwegian army. Their 
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cause is a mere straw,—a piece of land not worth five ducats 
if sold in fee. Yet they are ready to risk upon it twenty 
thousand souls. His cause is a father killed, a mother stained. 
Yet he fears to risk one soul upon it, and rather lets all sleep. 
He cannot think why he should live to say, “This thing’s to do,” 
unless it be either “ bestial oblivion,” which it cannot be, or 
: ** Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely of the event,” 

that is, a too tender conscience. 

Twice in the course of the play, Hamlet meditates suicide. 
On both occasions, it is conscience that restrains him. Of the 
first occasion, at the commencement of the play, we have already 
spoken. On the second, it is the solemn “dread of something 
after death” that bars his way; and he concludes with the 
pointed reflection, by which we may interpret the “craven 
scruple,” “pigeon-livered,” and other self-reproachful expres- 
sions, 

‘* Thus conscience does make cowards of us all!” 


It is with reference to this state of mind that he afterwards 
asks, in examining the causesof his indecision, “AmI a coward?” 
And he doubtless refers to his father’s command when he 
ascribes it to the same restraining power of conscience that 
‘* Enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 
Once, a tempting opportunity presents itself. He enters the 
king’s chamber, and finds him on his knees. Now he will do 
the deed! But no. This would not be revenge; it would be 
sacrilege. From this his conscience recoils. Besides, to kill 
him when at his devotions, would be, he thinks, to send him 
straight to heaven! Thus again does his resolution pale under 
the cast of thought. 

Yet once more, in the last Act, when he sums up to 
Horatio his uncle’s crimes, his murdering his father, his 
corrupting his mother, his usurping the Crown, and plotting 
against Hamlet’s own life, it is for the purpose of asking, 

**Ts’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm?” 
shewing clearly where his scruples lie, and that, if he can but 
satisfy his conscience, his arm is ready for the deed. At last 
the occasion arises which satisfies all the conditions prescribed 
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by his exacting and sensitive nature. He stabs the king, after 
he has received his own death-wound, with the very weapon 
which he has treacherously poisoned for Hamlet’s destruction. 
His revenge is legitimate now, because his conscience is clear. 
But he still dreads “the wounded name” which, 
‘* Things standing thus, will live behind me ; ” 
and he wrests the poisoned cup from Horatio’s hands, beseech- 
him for Heaven’s sake, to absent himself from felicity awhile, 
‘* And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 
From first to last, the conflict is not so much one between 
intellect and action, as between will and conscience. It is in 
this sense that 
‘“‘The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

In the career of Macbeth, as in that of Hamlet, we may dis- 
tinguish three phases of character. The first is his original 
character, that which belongs to him when the play opens, and 
before his meeting with the witches. The second phase is a 
consequence of that meeting, and belongs to the period inter- 
vening between it and the murder of Duncan. The third follows 
that deed, and therefore forms the main interest of the play. 

When the play opens, Macbeth is a brave and loyal soldier, 
the special favourite of Valour, performing prodigies of heroism, 
by which he retrieves the day when the battle is going against 
his army. He is thus represented in the opening scenes, not 
merely as an excuse for the thaneship of Cawdor being conferred 
upon him, but to shew us how pure, and noble, and heroic he is 
by nature, before his evil passions and the weird sisters,in whom 
these are embodied, seduce him from the path of honour. 

After his interview with the witches, the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the first part of their promise by the arrival of Rosse 
and Angus who are sent by the king to salute him, Thane of 
Cawdor, induces him to regard the second and more important 
part of it as a definite and possible object of attainment. His 
allegiance to conscience is already shaken. Thé guilty means 
by which he afterwards reaches the throne have at once 


suggested themselves to his mind, for he speaks even now of 
. ‘*That suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my steady heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature,” 
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But conscience has not yet ceased to control his power of action. 
He finds relief in reflecting that if fate will have him King, 
why chance may crown him, without his stir. 

But his wife distrusts his nature. He is too good ; he has, 
she thinks, “ too much of the milk of human kindness to catch 
the nearest way.” But she will pour her spirits in his ear. 
And he needs this spur; for when he reaches home, and she 
suggests the horrid deed, he hesitates, and tries to put her off 
with, “we will speak further.” Will and conscience are still 
in conflict ; hence his procrastination and indecision. In this 
spirit he reviews, in his famous soliloquy, the “ pros and cons” 
of the matter. He reflects that the assassination cannot “ tram- 
mel up the consequence,” though he wishes it could,—that the 
blow cannot be “ the be-all and the end-all” of the deed ; that 
the murder would be a base violation of the laws of hospitality, 
of kinship, of gratitude, and of loyalty ; that it would excite an 
outburst of popular execration which he dare not encounter ; 
finally, that he has no real or warrantable motive, but only 
“vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself.” And the result of 
his self-examination is to restore conscience to its supremacy, 
in so far at least as to convince him that the consequences of 
what he contemplates will be only disastrous to himself. Accord- 
ingly, when next he meets his wife, he greets her with, “ We 
will proceed no further in this business.” She taunts him with 
cowardice, and very skilfully throws upon him the responsi- 
bility of having first propounded the scheme. His cowardly 
suggestion, “ If we should fail,” shews the same “ craven scruple,” 
the same dread of the consequences to himself. But his wife’s 
fiendish energy overcomes these difficulties. He has betrayed 
to her the weak point in his armour; and she triumphs, by 
convincing him that the consequences which he fears may 
easily be avoided. She shews him how her plan cannot fail of 
success, and how the blame may readily be cast upon the king’s 
attendants. This is the turning-point. He sees now, not only 
how they may do the deed, but how they may escape blame. 
His resolution is fixed, and he binds up each corporal agent to 
the terrible feat. 

Such are the steps by which this once magnanimous soul is led 
into the lowest depths of wickedness. Henceforth he is the victim 
of atorturing, because violated, conscience. And itis characteristic 
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of his degradation, that his fears are limited to immediate con- 
sequences, in short, to apprehension for his personal safety. In 
this respect, Macbeth differs strikingly from Hamlet, who is 
affected by no physical fear, because he wears the breastplate 
of an untainted heart. It is “the dread of something after 
death” that deters him from entering on a perfectly just 
quarrel. It is the dread of death itself that haunts Mac- 
beth. He becomes an abject coward from the time that his 
“conscience with injustice is corrupted.” Even before his 
actual “ fall,’—though after his “temptation,” he has brought 
himself to say, that if he could escape retribution in this life, 
he would “ jump the life to come,’—he would take his chance 
of future judgment. Religious faith is strong in Hamlet. 
Macbeth is destitute of it. He merely calculates his chances 
of escaping from the recoil of his own deed, from that “ even- 
handed justice” which so often 
‘* Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 

And it is thoroughly like Shakespeare to make this very phy- 
sical fear the instrument with which conscience tortures him. 
Every sound terrifies him; “amen” sticks in his throat ; he is 
afraid to think what he has done, look on’t again he dares not ; 
“ How is’t with me,” he asks, “ when every noise appals me ?” 

His state of mind at this time is brought out in strong relief 
by contrast with the diabolic coolness of his wife, to whom 
“ the sleeping and the dead are but as pictures.” He asks, 

** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ?” 

How different is her feeling: 


** A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it then !” 


Under her schooling, he so far recovers his self-possession as 
to be able once more to “look like the innocent flower.” He 
sees that his only safety lies in persevering in the career of 
crime on which he is launched. What Pope says of a first lie 
is equally true of a first murder: its author “ must be forced to 
invent twenty more to maintain one.” So it is with Macbeth. 


He is 


** In blood 
Stepped in so far that, should 1 wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 
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With him “to be thus is nothing;” “to be safely thus” is 
everything.' Banquo, therefore, must go, and his son Fleance 
must go, for the witches’ prophecies have made them mar- 
plots. But even in giving orders for their destruction, he seeks 
to screen himself: 


‘* Always thought 
That I require a clearness.” 
For still his malice remains “in danger of her former tooth.” 
He eats every meal “in fear.” His nightly rest is shaken by 
the affliction of “ terrible dreams.” He thinks he had 
‘* Better be with the dead 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of this mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy.” 
He intimates his resolution to undertake another “deed of 
dreadful note,” with a grim playfulness and savage lightness 
of heart that startle even his wife. 

The famous banquet scene in the third act, with the visit of 
Banquo’s murderers and the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, is 
only a dramatic exhibition of the alternate hopes and fears 
which hold his distempered mind on the rack. The news 
that Fleance is ’scaped, brings on his fit again. He is still 

** Cabined, cribb’d, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.” 
The appearance of Banquo’s ghost is really, as Lady Macbeth 
describes it, the “very painting” of his “ fear,” that is, of his 
conscience, the projection before his mind’s eye of the figment 
of his own diseased and corrupted brain. He takes it as a 
warning that blood will have blood. He therefore resolves to 
have recourse once more to the weird sisters. For his personal 


1 The state of Macbeth’s mind at this stage may with advantage be com- 
pared with that of The King in Hamlet. He, too, is a murderer goaded by 
the stings of conscience. When Polonius remarks to Ophelia, how often 

* With devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself,” 
the King’s aside is, 
“Oh, ’tis too true! 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience.” 
Again, the motives for which he seeks to get rid of Hamlet are precisely 
similar to those which make Macbeth desire the murder of Banquo and 
Fleance : 
«Till I know ’tis done, 
Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun.” 
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good, all causes shall give way. No iniquity is now too great 
for him to compass. He throws off all restraint; he stifles 
every whisper of conscience, and resolves to stand or fall by the 
words of the apparitions. His faith in them is the very mad- 
ness of despair. He raves and blusters like one beside him- 
self. 
Driven to his last shift, his desperation overmasters him. 
He has “ almost forgot the taste of fear :” 
‘** Thave supped full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me.” 
But at last he is forced to surrender. At last, conscience, on 
his own admission, is triumphant. When he hears that Birnam 
Wood is on the march, he begins 


** To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth.” 


Emancipated from the thraldom of witchcraft, his pristine 
courage revives for a final effort :— 
** Blow, winds ! come, wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 

So when Macduff tells him how he answers to the description 
of one “ not born of woman,” he at last dies fighting bravely 
with him whom of all men he had most wronged, whom of all 
men he had most reason to fear. 


The character of Othello presents several striking points of 
difference from those of Hamlet and Macbeth. His spirit, like 
theirs, is subjected to the ordeal of a severe temptation ; but 
his temptation differs both in kind and in manner from theirs, 
as well as in the character of the tempter. Hamlet yields to 
the temptation at once in so far as conviction is concerned ; it is 
only in action that he is tardy. Othello, on the other hand, 
is hard to convince ; but, once convinced, he “ sweeps to his 
revenge” with terrible celerity. To-morrow is too late: it 
must be to-night. It is a contrast of the cool and calculating 
north, with the fiery, passionate south. In Hamlet, conscience 
begins to operate after the temptation has succeeded, and his 
resolution has been formed. In Othello, it is conscience that de- 
lays his resolution : that taken, nothing can retard him. But the 
conscience is different in the two cases. Hamlet isa Christian. 
His is the conscience of faith; even when convinced of the 
justice of his cause, it is the dread of future judgment that 
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holds him back from embruing his hands in his uncle’s blood, 
as much as in his own. Othello, though Brabantio taunts him 
with having been a“ pagan,” must, from the testimony of his own 
words, be a Christian too; but faith has nothing to do in his 
case with the play of conscience. His is the conscience of 
reason ; the purely natural or legal conscience which seeks for 
proofs that will satisfy his judgment of the justice of his cause. 
That gained, no considerations of futurity can stay his hand 
from taking, first his wife’s life, and then his own. 

The great difference between Macbeth and Othello, lies in 
the manner of the temptation. The witches in Macbeth ap- 
peal to ambition, avarice, rivalry, and all that is base and 
selfish in his nature. Iago appeals to all that is noble and 
honourable and pure in his victim. It is Othello’s sense of truth 
and chastity that makes him loathe the supposed infidelity of 
his wife; and in the end he murders her, not because he 
hates her, but because he hates her sin, not in passion, but 
from duty,—lest she should “betray more men.” It is by first 
exciting his moral indignation, that Iago succeeds in arousing 
his jealousy. Both Macbeth and Othello are the victims of cre- 
dulity ; but in the one it is the credulity of an avaricious 
nature, willing to be misled; in the other, of an over-trustful spirit 
that does not suspect imposture. Nothing in Othello’s cha- 
racter is more painful or pitiable than his entire innocence and 
unconsciousness of the deception that is practised upon him. 
Both Hamlet and Macbeth know how they stand ; they are 
well aware of the difficulties which they have to encounter. 
If they go wrong, it is with their eyes open. But Othello’s 
ignorance may be pleaded, if not in excuse for his crime, at 
least in extenuation of his fault. His great offence is, that he 
suffers himself to be blindfolded. 

Othello’s career, like those of our two other heroes, seems to 
suggest a threefold division. The jirst phase of his character 
belongs to the time of his noble wooing and happy wedding, 
when he is tender of spirit and “great of heart,” the idol of 
his friends, the hope of the state. Upon this supervenes, 
secondly, the period of his temptation, when he becomes the 
dupe of Iago. This period ends with the murder of Desde- 
mona; and the third phase is the short interval of remorse 
which comes between the discovery of his error and his own 
death. It is chiefly with the second period, extending over 
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the third and fourth Acts and part of the fifth, that our present 
purpose has to do. 

Two features of Othello’s character and conduct during this 
period are particularly noticeable as indications of the nature 
of the struggle that rages within him. The first is, that his 
true and tender love for Desdemona gleams out in bright 
flashes through the dark clouds of doubt and jealousy during 
the whole course of his temptation, and leads him to distin- 
guish sharply between his wife and her supposed sin. After 
lago’s first attack, when the tares of jealousy have been safely 
sown in his mind, he says,— 

‘*Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 

But I do love thee! And when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again.” 
In that marvellous scene in the third act, matchless as a 
picture of a noble mind rent asunder by conflicting passions, 
in which Jago alternately stings and soothes him,—the sooth- 
ing, of the two, inflicting the more exquisite pain,—Othello 
can yet say, 

**1 do not think but Desdemona ’s honest,” 
the wish, obviously, being father to the thought. He even 
tries to find reasons to justify his wife in tiring of him. And 
it is a remarkable instance of Shakespeare’s comprehensive 
foresight, that he has so framed the characters of the hero and 
heroine from the beginning as to leave room for this weighty 
consideration. Jago is the first to hint at the unnaturalness 
of the match, arising from differences of “clime, complexion, 
and degree.” Othello, left to his own meditations, elaborates 
the idea: 

‘* Haply, for I am black, 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 

That chamberers have ; or, for I am declin’d 

Into the vale of years,—yet that’s not much, — 

She’s gone: I am abus’d ; and my relief 

Must be to loathe her.” 
But he does not loathe her, only her faults. For when he 


sees her approaching a few minutes afterwards, he says,— 


a ‘* Desdemona comes : 
If she be false, oh, then heaven mocks itself ; 
I'll not believe it.” 
With the return of Iago his doubts revive; but he has no 
sooner said, “Let her rot, perish,” than, to lago’s dismay, he 
begins to descant on her attractions : 
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‘*Oh, the world hath not a sweeter creature: .. . so delicate with her 

needle ! an admirable musician !—oh, she will sing the savageness out of a 
bear !-——of so high and plenteous wit and invention !” 
And when Iago suggests, “she’s worse for all this,” he admits 
it, but still goes on sounding her praises: “and then, of so 
gentle a condition!” Iago’s rejoinder, “ Ay, too gentle,” only 
touches a deeper chord,—the deepest in all tragedy,— 

‘* Nay, that’s certain :—but yet the pity of it, ago! O Iago! the pity of it, 
Iago!” 

When in his next interview with Desdemona he openly 
charges her with unfaithfulness, and she protests her in- 
nocence, he is moved by her saintly expression to say, 
** Come, swear it, damn thyself: 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 

Should fear to seize thee.” 
This is one of those incidental touches containing a whole 
world of meaning, which more almost than anything else, 
shew Shakespeare’s pre-eminence as a mental anatomist. 
“ How exquisitely,” say the Cowden Clarkes, “these few words 
serve to paint to us Desdemona’s look of angelic purity and 
innocence, together with the impression it exercises upon even 
her husband’s jaundiced sight !” 

Nowhere does his strong natural love for Desdemona, in 
spite ot what he is forced to believe to be her crime, come out 
more strikingly than in the scene in her chamber, when he 
gazes for the last time upon her as she sleeps the untroubled 
sleep of conscious innocence : 

‘* When I have pluck’d thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again : 
It needs must wither :—I’ll smell it on the tree. 
[Kissing her. 

Oh, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword! One more, one more :— 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after :—One more, and this the last : 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal! I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears : this sorrow’s heavenly : 

It strikes where it doth love.” 
And after the murder, he soliloquises in the same tender and 
mournful vein: 


‘*My wife! my wife! What wife ?—I have no wife. 


Oh insupportable! oh, heavy hour ! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” 
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Surely a terrible picture this of the holiest and homeliest 
feelings in conflict with a stern and irresistible sense of duty. 
The catastrophe is explicable on no other supposition than 
that Othello makes this overwhelming sacrifice only when his 
conscience is convinced (albeit erroneously) that strict justice 
requires it at his hand. 

But this leads us to the second point to which we have 
referred as characteristic of Othello’s trial, and which it is 
difficult to separate from the former one. It is that, from first 
to last, his natural conscience and instinctive sense of justice 
demand incontestable proofs of Desdemona’s falsity as the sole 
justification of his action. Entirely as he irusts “honest Iago,” 
he will not take his word for it. Neither from her captivating 
manners in society, nor from consciousness of his own “ weak 
merits,” will he draw “the smallest fear or doubt of her 
revolt”: 

**No, Iago ; 
I'll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love, or jealousy.” 
After his grand farewell to the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war,” a passage which takes its colour from the 
glow of his passion, he turns fiercely upon Iago, and startles 
him not more by the rare vehemence of his words, than by the 
accuracy with which, in the form of a hypothesis, he describes 
Iago’s plot : 
Oth. ‘* Villain, be sure thou prove"my love ‘untrue,’ 
Re sure of it ; give me the ocular proof, 
Or by the worth of man’s eternal soul 
Thou had’st been better have been born a dog 
Than answer my wak’d wrath. 
Tago. Is’t come to this ? 
Oth. Make me to see it ; or, at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on ; or, woe thy life! 
Tago. My noble lord 
Oth. If thou dost slander her and torture me, 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 
On horror’s head, horrors accumulate : 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed, 
For nothing can’st thou to damnation add 
Greater than that... . 
: By the world, 
I think my wife be honest, and think she is not ; 
1 think that thou art just, and think thou art not : 
Pl have some proof.” 
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Merely circumstantial and second-hand evidence is not enough ; 
for when Iago suggests that 


‘If imputation and strong circumstances, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth, 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it,” 
he refuses to accept this as satisfactory proof, and demands 
** A living reason she’s disloyal.” 
At last the satanic ingenuity of Iago supplies him with proofs 
which he considers satisfactory. Then he realises the vain 
aspiration of Hamlet, for, 
‘* With wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love.” 
he “sweeps” to his “revenge.” But the most convincing 
proof of all, that the method of conscience pervades the 
madness of his jealousy, is afforded by his soliloquy at the 
beginning of the murder scene. This speech seems intended 
to serve the same purpose in Othello as the parallel soliloquies 
in Hamlet and Macbeth. It shews us that the hero, under 
the strong controlling power of conscience, has been seeking 
earnestly for a sufficient motive for the deed he contemplates 
—and Othello has found it ; for he says, . 
** Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 


Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars,— 
It is the cause.” 


Thus abruptly, but forcibly, does Othello intimate his convic- 
tion that he has warrant for the deed. Yet it is not wicked 
vengeance that he requires. That is his feeling towards Cassio 
when he says, 
‘*Oh, that the slave had forty-thousand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge.” 

But towards Desdemona, his attitude is not that of the jealous 
avenger, but of the righteous executioner. To her, he is not 
the minister of retribution, but the minister of justice and 
moral rectitude : 


‘« She must die, else she’ll betray more men.” 


He seems to think that to put her to death is a signal act of 
mercy to her and to the world ; and that he himself is shewing 
nothing but chivalrous self-denial in thus giving up his “ one 
entire and perfect chrysolite.” Thus Desdemona dies, a 
holocaust to slander and perjury, and Othello survives to be the 
victim of still more intense torture than any he has undergone 
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in bringing himself to believe her false. Then comes the first 
faint glimmer of the deception that has been practised upon 
him, and here, it is conscience that speaks, 
‘* Oh, 1 were damned beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity.” 
When he is fully convinced that he has been the dupe of Iago, 
and that Desdemona was innocent, this idea of the punishment 
he righteously merits is still uppermost. Over the dead body 
of Desdemona, he thus forecasts his fate : 

‘* When we shall meet at compt 


This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it.” 


Lodovico asks him, “ What shall be said to thee?” He replies, 
‘Why, anything ; 
An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour.” 
Presently he says to Cassio, refusing himself to hold question 
with Iago, 
‘* Will you, I pray, demand this demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body.” 
These two short passages taken together form Othello’s con- 
fession ; and taken in connection with his last speech, not 
unlike Hamlet’s dying commission to Horatio, in which he 
says, 
‘**T pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as 1 am ; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice : then must you speak 
Of one that loved, not wisely, but too well : 
Of one not easily jealous ; but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme ; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe ;” 
they sum up briefly all the elements of his character; on the 
one hand, simplicity, confidence, greatness of heart, and tender 
love; on the other, honour, duty, conscience, misdirected, 
because acting under the spell of a demon’s wiles. 

The character of Iago, as bearing on the question of con- 
science, is the converse of those we have already reviewed, 
particularly of that of Othello. Thoroughly depraved, a 
“hellish villain,” “more fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea,” 

he is yet a philosopher in his way, possessed of a masterly 
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intellect; and he acts consistently and promptly under the rules 
of conduct he has laid down for himself. But his is a devil’s 
conscience, with all its powers and perceptions inverted. He 
sees clearly the distinction between right and wrong ; but his 
natural and inevitable preference is for the wrong. He knows 
good from evil; but he loves the evil and hates the good. 
Conceive a world in which the inward monitor prompts only to 
evil as the summum desideratum, in which the vicegerent of 
the Supreme in the human breast approves spontaneously of 
wickedness, in which fraud, perjury, infidelity, and impurity 
are virtues, and truth, honesty, integrity, and decency are vices, 
and you have a perfect picture of the moral conditions under 
which Iago lives and acts. The conception of such a character, 
and its elaboration in such a way as to excite the intensest 
loathing of its possessor, and the profoundest pity for its victims, 
is surely a powerful testimony to the high moral principles as 
well as the exalted genius of its author. And this is what 
Shakespeare has done in the delineation of Iago. 

When we regard each of these wonderful characters sepa- 
rately, we bow in reverent admiration before the mighty 
enchanter who created them, not knowing whether most to 
wonder at the profound knowledge of human nature which 
they display, the boundless wealth of imagination which has 
clothed such complex abstractions with every circumstance of 
life and reality, or the matchless skill in art which has woven 
each of them into a veritable and consistent history. But 
when we compare them one with another, as we have attempted 
to do, and discover in the comparison and contrast an occult 
harmony underlying and reconciling the independent creations, 
we obtain, as it seems to us, a far higher conception of the 
intellectual genius and high moral purpose of Shakespeare. It 
is not necessary to suppose that he designed the characters of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Iago, to be complementary to 
each other in the sense in which we have explained them. But 
the fact that they are in such complete accordance that they 
can be so interpreted is a wonderful proof at once of the 
abstract reality of the characters, and of the unimpeachable 
soundness of the moral code which forms the basis of the 
creations of his marvellous genius. 

WALTER Scorr DALGLEISH, M.A. 
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Art. VI— War, Humanity, and the Gospel, in our Day. 


(GREAT BRITAIN continues to furnish large sums of money 
to the civil ambulances. It organises ambulances of its 
own, and assists to keep on foot those which it finds already 
existing. We therefore think it may be useful to furnish our 
readers with a few details upon the work of these moving 
hospitals. We draw from a good source. M. Léonce de 
Cazenove, LL.D., member of the central committee of France 
for aid to the wounded, has lately published a large work, 
entitled “ War and Humanity in the Nineteenth Century.” 
The origin of a special administration for the wounded is 
due to France. The surgeons who followed the great feudal 
barons, sometimes took care of the enemy’s wounded. The 
famous Protestant surgeon, Ambroise Paré, was in the habit of 
dressing wounds occasioned by fire-arms. In 1597, Sully esta- 
blished hospitals for the army and for the ambulances. Saint 
Vincent de Paul took the direction of the hospitals founded by 
the wife of the President de Goursault, and, in 1654, he organised 
the institution of the Sisters of Mercy, whose special work was 
the care of the sick. Frederick the Great introduced a sanitary 
service into his army, and created posts reserved for French 
surgeons. In 1743, during the war of the Austrian succession, 
when the French army fought against the army commanded 
by George IT. of England, a treaty was signed, which stipulated 
that the hospitals should be looked upon as sanctuaries. 
Marshal de Noailles, on behalf of France, signed this treaty, 
which was rigorously observed. In 1759, during the seven 
years’ war, a similar treaty was signed with England at 
Sluys, in the Low Countries. In the same year, Louis XV. 
concluded a treaty of the same nature with Frederick the 
Great. In 1764, the intendant of military hospitals, M. de 
Chamousset, put the question, “Whether the time had not 
come to establish among civilised nations a convention which 
was required by the wants of humanity?” In 1800, General 
Moreau, at the instigation of Percy, inspector of the sanitary 
service of the armies of the Republic, and surgeon-in-chief of 
the army which was then occupying Swabia, presented the 
project of a treaty, stipulating that those wounded in the war 
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should be taken care of by both sides, and after their cure, sent 
back freely to their respective armies. 


“Percy organised the company of Jitter-bearers, who were chosen out 
of the ranks, to take up the wounded during the combat, and, about the 
same time, Baron Larrey originated the moving ambulance. This system 
gradually extended over all the armies of the Republic, was consolidated 
during the empire, and adopted at length by all the nations of 
Europe during the first half of this century.”—(La Guerre et ? Humanité 
p. 141.) 


We do not mean to say that the wounded were very well 
taken care of in those times. The Sisters of Mercy saved 
some, others could hardly be taken up at all, for the double 
reason, that, according to the rules, the ambulances were to be 
stationed at a league’s distance, at least, from the battle-field 
and that, in case of defeat, they were to leave the first. What 
then became of the wounded ¢ 

The great institution of civil ambulances owes its existence 
to a little book, entitled “Souvenir of Solferino,” published 
after the war of 1859, by a Genevese, M. Henri Dunant. It 
was the voice of charity replying to that of humanity, which 
had long been imploring it to come down to the battle-field, 
and bind up the wounds of the many suffering ones lying 
there. M. Dunant thus described the sufferings of the wounded 
at Solferino, heaped as these poor fellows were in the little 
town of Castiglione, where they had to wait for two or even 
three days, before being removed to Brescia, &c. 


“ What agony, what sufferings were gone through during the days of 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th June! The convoys, coming to Castiglione, 
continued from one quarter of an hour to another, to pour in their con- 
tingent of wounded men. .... Upon the thresholds of the hospitals 
and of the churches, were laid, side by side, men of all nations, French- 
men and Arabs, Germans and Slavonians.... . Oaths, blasphemies, 
cries that no words can express, resounded through the vaulted roofs of 
the sanctuaries. ‘ Ah, sir, how we are suffering !’ said some of these un- 
fortunate creatures. ‘We are abandoned, we are left to die wretchedly, 
and yet we fought well.’ In spite of the fatigue they had gone through, 
in spite of sleepless nights, repose fled from them ; in their agony they 
implored the assistance of a surgeon, they rolled themselves about in 
desperate convulsions, which ended in tetanus and death. 

“Some of the soldiers, imagining that cold water poured on their 
purulent wounds was producing the worms which were already appear- 
ing, refused to allow their bandages to be moistened ; others who 
had had the privilege of having their wounds dressed in ambulances got 
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up without preparation on the battle-field, had nothing more done to 
them during their forced stay at Castiglione, and the bandages, having 
been very much tightened in preparation for the shaking of the journey, 
and neither renewed nor undone, put them to torture. Some, their faces 
black with flies, with which the air was infested, and which were sticking 
in their wounds, looked wildly round, but no one heeded them. In 
other cases, the coat, the shirt, the flesh and blood, formed one compact 
mass that could not be torn asunder. There is one soldier entirely 
disfigured, his tongue hanging out from his torn and broken jaw; 
he moves about ; he is trying to rise. I wet his burning lips and 
his swollen tongue ; seizing a handful of lint, I dip it into the pail 
behind me, and squeeze the water from this new sort of sponge, upon 
the deformed gap, which replaces the mouth. ... . We had to find 
food and drink for these men, who were literally dying of hunger and 
thirst ; then we had to dress their wounds, to wash their bloody bodies, 
covered with mud and vermin, and to do all that in the midst of 
feetid and nauseous exhalations, a burning atmosphere, and groanings and 
shrieks of agony..... An old sergeant, decorated with several medals, 
repeated with deep grief, and with an air of conviction full of bitterness, 
‘If I had been taken care of sooner, I would have lived ; but now, I will 
be dead this evening.’ That evening he was dead. ‘ Ah, sir, said a 
corporal hardly twenty years old, ‘If you would write, and tell my father 
to console my mother.’ I took down his parents’ address, and, in a few 
instants, he had ceased to live.” 


M. Dunant aimed at founding a congress, which would in 
turn form international and permanent societies of aid for 
the wounded during time of war. In every country there 
would be a central committee. 


“What prince, what sovereign, would refuse his support to these 
international societies, and would not rather be happy to give the soldiers 
of his army the full assurance that they will be taken care of at once, 
and that properly, if they are wounded? What state would not grant 
protection to those whose aim is to save the lives of useful men? Does 
not the soldier, who is defending and serving his country, deserve all the 
solicitude of his fellow-citizens?” 


The International Congress of Statistics, at which the pro- 
posal was discussed, met at Berlin in September 1863, and 
was followed in the month of October of the same year by an 
International Conference, which took place at Geneva, where 
the basis of the Geneva Convention was laid down. At this 
conference, presided over by General Dufour, there were present 
delegates from Austria, Prussia, the German States, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Portugal, Italy, and Belgium. The Knights of St 
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John of Jerusalem, and the Grand Duke Constantine, were also 
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present. 


This conference created a central committee, which has been 
followed by other central committees in every country that 
adhered to the convention; these committees are permanent, 
and form sectional committees. In time of peace, the central 
committees provide what will be needful for the wounded in 
time of war, and they train sick nurses, both male and female. 
They also constitute International Congresses among them- 
selves. One of the desiderata of the assembly at Geneva was, 
that the belligerents should recognise the neutrality of the 
ambulances. There are great difficulties in regard to this 
neutrality, when it comes to the practical application of it. A 
chaplain, who has been attached to an ambulance since the 
beginning of the present war, writes as follows to the Liberté 
Chrétienne, a Genevese periodical :— 


“Tt must be confessed that the pretensions of the international am- 
bulances to remain absolutely neutral, to be allowed to move about 
equally within the lines of both belligerent armies, is simply absurd and 
impossible. What? An ambulance like ours, composed of French-speak- 
ing people, traverses the whole of the Prussian forces, can count them, 
and observe their positions, were it merely out of curiosity, and after 
that, they could be allowed to return to the French head-quarters, where 
they would involuntarily act the part of spies, and relate what they had 
seen! Twice, first at Pont 4 Mousson, and afterwards at Versailles, we 
were brought, in spite of ourselves, within the German ranks, and saw 
their military operations. Twice also, the commandants of fortresses 
detained us against our will, admitting that we were not prisoners, but 
prohibiting our leaving the town. We were surprised, we protested in 
the name of the Convention of Geneva, but there was not one of us who 
did not feel convinced in his own mind, that the Prussian authorities 
were acting wisely, and were in the right in detaining us. There is a 
real difficulty in this respect, as regards the work and movements of the 
international ambulances. They can perfectly well take care of the 
wounded in the midst of armies whose language they do not speak, 
while they are stationed at a fixed point, but they cannot go about and 
move here and there with freedom. The neutral ambulances ought to 
attach themselves in their movements to the army speaking their own 
language, in order to be able to remain upon the battle-field, in case of 
defeat, as well as of victory. Had the French been the victorious and 
invading party, they would certainly not have suffered German-speaking 
ambulances to move about within their ranks, follow their operations, 
and return freely into the German lines. Ambulances can be of real use 
only_in so far_as they attach themselves to the armies whose language 
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they speak, arriving on the field along with them, and remaining after 
them to take care of the wounded.” 

All the European States have adhered to a treaty which 
does not clash with the interests of any :— 

“Tt is impossible,” says Colonel Huber Saladin, “ not to recognise in 
this common agreement, the working of those more or less hidden ways, 
by which religion, the softening of manners, and the increase of light, 
protest against national hatred, that steel armour which we have inherited 
from the past, and in the present case, against what it was formerly an 
admitted thing to look upon as the inevitable consequence of war.” 

Let us now examine the working of the Convention, and see 
what results have been obtained up till the date of the present 
war. Although Napoleon III. was the first sovereign to sign 
the Convention of Geneva, and a central committee and sub- 
committees were formed, there does not seem to have been 
much done in France. Unfortunately for that country, the 
initiative in all public affairs is invariably left to the govern- 
ment, and it was not to be expected that a government which 
displayed the lamentable carelessness and incapacity which we 
have witnessed in regard to its army, would do much in time 
of peace for those who might be wounded in time of war. At 
the commencement of the present war, the soldiers, and even 
some of the officers, were in total ignorance of the meaning of 
the international brassard,' and the military medical staff 
looked upon the members of the civil ambulances as inter- 
lopers. 

We shall confine ourselves to Germany, where naturally 
public attention has been more directed to this work than it 
it has been in countries which have not been in the same de- 
gree exposed to the ravages of war. 

Soon after the establishment of the Geneva Convention 
(August 22. 1864), a central committee was formed at Berlin 
under the presidence of Henry XIII. of Reuss. During the 
Schleswig-Holstein war, it appealed to the whole nation for 
help. The Johannites, or Knights of St John, immediately 
hastened to Denmark with a strong body of male nurses. 

In 1866, at the beginning of the Austro-Prussian war, the 
king, following in the footsteps of his ancestor, Frederick the 

1 This word is now used, not to indicate, as it originally did, a piece of 
defensive armour to protect the arm, but the badge of a red cross on a white 
ground, to indicate the object of those who wear it. 
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Great, did not wait for the example of other sovereigns, but 
signed the Geneva Convention. The Prussian military sur- 
geons wore on their left arm the white brassard with the red 
cross, and the international flag was hoisted over the ambu- 
lances, hospitals, and all places in which there were sick and 
wounded. The Count of Stolberg, grand chancellor of the 
order of St John of Jerusalem, was named inspector of the 
camp. For three years the committee had been preparing for 
its task, so that it was not difficult to create, in a few weeks, 
one hundred and fifty auxiliary committees, who in turn formed 
a number of smaller associations. The barracks of the Royal 
Guard at Berlin became the general depét for voluntary dona- 
tions, and depéts were formed in the other towns. In the 
capital alone, fifty commercial houses received gifts in money 
and in kind. More than 2,000,000 frs. (£80,000) were contri- 
buted to this work, and the materials sent (linen, lint, clothing, 
&c.) were valued at more than 6,000,000 frs. (£240,000). 
Seventy convoys left Berlin through means of the committee, 
and transported their whole staff and material into Hanover, 
Hesse, or Bohemia, as the case might be. Each convoy con- 
sisted of twenty waggons. The agents of the Society travelled 
gratis. During the first fifteen days of July, these convoys 
started almost daily, and each one of them represented a 
value varying from 150,000 to 200,000 frs. (£6000 to £8000). 
More than 25,000 sick and wounded of the Austro-German 
army were tended by the Prussians. The Queen was the first 
to put on the brassard, and to visit the hospitals every day. 
She also went to Magdeburg, accompanied by an interpreter 
speaking the languages in use in Austria. Sisters of Mercy 
and deacons wearing the brassard, joined in the same work of 
charity. The royal princesses imitated the queen’s example, 
and the queen-dowager, although paralysed, got herself carried 
into the railway stations at Potsdam and Berlin to console the 
wounded as they arrived there. The Crown-Prince and Prin- 
cess were not behind in their duty either. The Society spent 
large sums of money to send the convalescent officers and 
soldiers to mineral baths. A committee was formed, under 
the patronage of Prince Albert, which founded a military 
thermal establishment. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden was the first to create a per- 
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manent committee, and her husband was the first sovereign 
(after Louis Napoleon) who gave his adhesion to the diplomatic 
convention. The Grand Duchess is at the head of seventy-four 
auxiliary committees inthe duchy. The central committee sits 
at Carlsruhe. From 1860 to 1866, sixty-four sick-nurses were 
instructed at Carlsruhe, Pforzheim, and Mannheim. These 
nurses go through an apprenticeship of three months, during 
which they receive instruction daily, both theoretical and 
practical. They then undergoan examination. Most of them 
reside at their own homes, holding themselves in readiness at 
the call of the committee ; others remain in the hospitals, or 
in the Luisenhaus of Carlsruhe, the orphanage in connection 
with the Association. They go to attend the sick in their 
houses, and put their gains into the treasury of the central 
committee, which allows them about 200 frs. (£8) per annum. 
The Baden Association insists upon three things: preparing 
sick-nurses during time of peace ; putting its agents in time of 
peace into direct communication with the troops, that they 
may inform the central committee of the wants of the army; 
and establishing, in different places, permanent depots of 
materials belonging to the Society ; these depots to be also 
held neutral. 

The central committee of Hesse, sitting at Darmstadt, was 
very large during the war. The students formed committees, 
and received instructions in surgery. The Darmstadter Sani- 
tat’s Corps is better organised than any other, and proves that 
bodies of volunteer sick-bearers may exist very well. The 
duchy is covered with different associations in connection with 
the central committee of Hesse. Princess Alice is president of 
the International Hessian Ladies’ Association. 

King John of Saxouy patronises and lends all his influence 
to the International Committee of Dresden. This association 
and the International Ladies’ Association of Dresden, rendered 
great services to the victims of the war in 1866. 

Upper Bavaria has twenty-five of these committees. As 
early as 1862, the Queen of Wurtemberg hailed the formation 
of an association for the sick and wounded in time of war. 
In 1866, Wurtemberg obtained of Austria its adhesion to the 
Convention. The sanitary committee of Stuttgardt was very 
active that year. It was seconded by the peasantry, the ladies 
and the committees of Ulm, Heilbronn, and Reutlingen. 
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The Wurtemberg Sanitary Committee has founded an institu- 
tion for training volunteer nurses. The establishment was 
inaugurated in 1868, and possesses an hospital and about 
thirty pupils. The Liberté Chrétienne says :— 
b» “ The organisation of these companies of sick-bearers, known under the 
name of camp deacons, is due to the pious Dr Wichern, director of the 
Rauhehaus. The Gazette of Cologne speaks of them very favourably. 
‘ The departure,’ it says, ‘ of the camp deacons, established by Dr Wichern, 
under the authority of the royal inspectors, and in connection with the 
order of the Johannites, is a very satisfactory fact. Up to the present 
moment, 132 camp deacons have been sent to the seat of war, in four 
columns, organised ina military style. The business of the two first (con- 
sisting of 20 sick-bearers, led by the Johannites, and accompanied by 
surgeons) is to transport the wounded from the battle-field to places 
where their wounds can be dressed, and thence to the camp hospitals. The 
functions of the other two are, to assist in emptying the camp hospitals 
into the reserve hospitals. .. Among the deacons are 4 professors, 6 doctors 
of different faculties, 4 lawyers, 14 candidates in theology, 37 students, 15 
druggists, 5 architects, 2 engineers, 2 artists, 7 merchants, 2 clerks, 11 nurses 
and assistant nurses, and 7 working men. Besides these, about 500 excel- 
B lent men, worthy of all confidence, have offered themselves to Dr Wichern, 
and are waiting their orders to leave.’”—(Geneva, 26th August 1870.) 
In Austria, a committee of aid for the wounded was created 
in 1859, which only lived one year.’ It came, however, to life 
again in ]865,and in the following year, when the war broke out, 
the noblest ladies enrolled themselves under the white banner. 
The army surgeons wear the brassard in time of peace, as is the 
case in Sweden and Switzerland. This is done with the view of 
enlisting members in the cause. The Austrian Committee is a 
permanent society, comprising eight commissions ; viz. adminis 
tration, finances, magazines, assistance, and distribution of aid, 
preparations for war, enrolment, nomination of members, &c. 
The sittings take place twice a week. Auxiliary committees 
exist in Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Gallicia, Illyria, Styria, 
Istria, the Tyrol, &. The society takes care of the widows 
P and orphans in time of peace. In 1868, the Patriotic Austrian 
Society of which we are speaking, had deposited in the Anglo- 
Austrian bank, the sum of 85,706 florins, about £7000, and 
had distributed to the value of 187,520 florins (£12,500) in 
kind. Its revenues have increased considerably since that 















time. There are ladies’ associations at Vienna, Linz, Laybach, 

Gratz, and Presburg. A medical celebrity, the alienist Dr 

if 1 See in La Guerre et 1 Humanite, the comparative table of the work of this 
society for aid to the wounded in 1859. Pp. 64, 65. 
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Mundy, delegated by the Austrian government to the confer- 
ence of Paris, proposed that the neutralisation of ambulances 
should be extended to the navy. 

Let us complete these details by observing that at the 
International Exhibition of Paris in 1867, a place 700 metres 
in superficies was reserved to the International Association 
for aid to the wounded. Five or six hundred objects, the best 
and most fitting for doing good to the sick and wounded, were 
exhibited there, without any distinction of nationality. 
Charity suppressed all frontiers. What a contrast to the 
formidable engines of destruction which the representatives of 
war did not fear to place side by side with them! <A general 
committee of delegates was formed, composed of members of 
the foreign committees who had been sent to Paris. The 
committee awarded two medals to Great Britain (to Miss 
Nightingale and Lord Denbigh); Hesse, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain also received two each; Switzerland received three, 
Saxony four, France six, and Austria nine. 

Lectures were delivered during the Exhibition, and fifteen 
reports were read. An International Museum has been founded 
at Paris in the Hotel des Invalides. But better still than all 
this is the extension of the Convention to the navy. Geneva 
had once more the honour of receiving delegates from different 
governments, and articles added to the convention of 22nd 
August 1864 were signed in 1868 in the city of Calvin. 

The conscientious work of M. Léonce de Cazenove ends by 
the addition of important notes upon the universality of the 
work participated by the international association of all 
countries. 

The results obtained by ambulances accompanying the 
armies in alleviating suffering and saving life, are incalculable. 
It has been proved that by means of one ambulance, 800 
wounded were saved upon a single battle-field, who in the 
ordinary pre-existing conditions of aid, must inevitably have 
perished. The following fact (related to us by one of the 
chaplains in an ambulance which is still at the seat of war), 
shews that the white flag also exercises a moral influence 
which is precious in diminishing the horrors of war:—A 


! These objects were thus divided :—Ist, books, drawings, plans, &c. ; 


2nd, alimentary substances, medical preparations, &c. ; 3rd, hospital and 
ambulance furniture ; 4th, surgical instruments ; 5th, safety apparatus. 
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Prussian officer arrived in a village already half ruined by 
repeated requisitions. On one of the public buildings of the 
place waved the white flag with the red cross. Four large 
waggons were already being filled with sheep, oxen, pigs, &c. 
The terrified peasantry ran in consternation to the chaplain, 
entreating him to come and speak to the officer in command. 
He came forward; “In whose name do you make these 
requisitions?” “In the name of General ” “But the 
village is full of wounded men, French and Prussians, must 
they die of hunger?” “What you say is quite true; I ama 
man myself, and feel deeply the force of your words, but I am 
a soldier, and I must obey.” “In the name of one higher 
than your general, I order you to restore what you have taken.” 
“ By order of whom do you speak?” “ By order of your King ! 
King William signed the convention of Geneva, of which I am 
one of the chaplains. Do you see this brassard? Ah! do not 
dishonour the signature of your king.” “Give me a line then 
to shew to my General.’” The chaplain went away to write it, 
and when he returned several of the oxen had been restored to 
their stables, and two of the waggons were going away empty. 
This occurred some time ago. We are sorry to have to add 
upon the authority of a well-known and highly esteemed friend 
at present in an ambulance, that in the barbarous phase which 
the war has now assumed, the stipulations of the Geneva con- 
vention are in some cases trodden under foot by both French 
and Prussians. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the material benefits con- 
ferred by the ambulance, but we cannot leave the subject 
without adding a few words upon the spiritual work. Who 
can tell how many dying men have been pointed to the 
Saviour, how many have been cheered and consoled by the 
humble chaplain who accompanies the ambulance? “We 
would not,’ said two of them to us, “have missed this 
campaign for anything.” Only those who have experienced it 
can understand the overwhelming joy of the chaplain when, 
after praying beside the dying man, and agonising for his soul, 
he hears him say from his inmost heart, “ Yes, the Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil,” &c. At another time the chaplain is beside an unfortunate 
soldier who has been undergoing an amputation in the midst 
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of excruciating suffering. He has assisted to hold the patient, 
but after a little he is about to retire. “Stay,” says the 
surgeon, “I am still requiring you. Speak a little to this 
poor fellow.” 

At Tours the other day, M. L’Archevéque, chaplain of the 
5th ambulance, related how a mother, having received news that 
her son, a lieutenant of hussars, had been killed near Orleans, 
hastened from Montpellier, and, rushing through all obstacles, 
succeeded, with the help of the chaplain, in finding him, 
covered with wounds, but still living. She had just arrived in 
time to carry him away, and prevent his falling into the 
enemy's hands. The gospel has since exercised its blessed 
influence on both these souls so providentially re-united. 


“ Here at Tours,” writes M. Fuzier, pastor of the Reformed Church in 
that town, “God is blessing our labours in spite of the difficulties by 
which we are surrounded. The works that we have already begun 
continue to succeed, and increase in development. We are at our sixth 
enterprise (ambulance). . . . To this we must add the distribution 
of religious books, gospels, fragments of gospels, and books chosen for the 
soldiers, sent us by the society of Toulouse. Ten thousand copies of the 
Gospel by Matthew have already been distributed at the camp by our 
concierge, under the direction of M. de Pressensé senior, and several 
times we have had the pleasure of seeing the soldiers reading a chapter 
to a knot of their companions gathered round them. 

“The foot-bath establishment, where thousands of mutilated soldiers 
have already come to claim our care, seems to have struck the public as 
being particularly useful. We often hear it said,—* What a good idea ! 
it is so useful!” Several times officers have come to thank the directress ; 
and, when the regiments defile, it is touching to see a number of soldiers 
give hera sign of adieu, and many even leave their ranks to go and 
express their gratitude to her.” 


We are not wandering from our subject in adding a few 
words in regard to the evangelisation going on among the 
prisoners in the hospitals, the camps, the fortresses of Germany, 
as well as in Belgium. 

Among others, Pastor Augustine Bost, the author of a large 
Biblical dictionary, is devoting himself to the evangelisation of 
the French prisoners in Germany. He finds them in general 
very accessible,—any difficulties that he has to encounter 
come from the military and civil authorities. 

“ At Carlsruhe,” he says, “the men who are at the head of the ambu- 


lances appear to dread above all things any religious action not bearing 
the official stamp. Several of them shewed me only indifference, which 
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was their way of shewing politeness; but others shewed themselves 
decidedly hostile to a mission of the sort I had undertaken, and though 
I obtained the privilege (thanks to private protection) of being allowed 
to spend several hours in the magnificent station hospital, where there 
are 300 invalids in one immense ward, I could not have obtained permis- 
sion in a regular manner under the condition in which I presented 
myself. ‘Are you an attendant on the sick?’—‘ No.’ ‘A doctor?’— 
‘No.’ ‘What do you want, then?’ Such is the sum of the conversations 
that I had with the directors of the work,—not very encouraging, it 
must be confessed.” —(Liberté Chrétienne, 4th Nov.) 


But evangelisation can go on in the streets among the 
prisoners and wounded that are to be met with by hundreds 
every day. 

“The soldiers were generally accompanied by an escort—only the 
officers and the gens d’ armes went out alone ; but they all told me that 
the escort did not trouble them in any way ; they were as inoffensive as 
a guard of honour might have been ; and when I called to them from my 
window, they came up without troubling themselves about the soldiers 
that accompanied them. Thus I could often get into my room ten of 
these unknown soldiers, Zouaves, soldiers of the line, hussars, gens d’ 
armes, with whom we passed happy moments.”—(Liberté Chrétienne, 10th 
November.) 

Another evangelist, employed by the mission of the Canton 
de Vaud, writes from the fortress of Ingolstadt :— 

“T entered and passed from cellar to cellar, for these casemates are 
nothing else ; the air you breathe is stifling, the little barred windows 
which look on to the outer courts not being sufficiently large to let in the 
fresh air even when the doors (which are not unlike the entrance of a 
bee-hive) are wide open. After being there half an hour, I feel uncom- 
fortable. . . . I am soon surrounded by a group of prisoners. ‘Who 
would like books ?’—‘ All of us! what do they cost?’ ‘Nothing but 
thank you.’ ‘Then we would all like one.’ ‘This, my friends, is part 
of the Word of God,—it is the gospel, or the good news, by Matthew.’— 
‘Ah, very well.’ ‘Would you like me to read you something out of it ?’ 
—‘Very well, sir; silence there.’ I read, adding a few short remarks. 
I shall never forget the solemn moments passed in the sheds or casemates, 
when, in the midst of a general silence, I spoke of the Great General who 
alone can give peace to France, as He can and will give peace to the 
sinner. Here and there I meet with a few mockers; but I need not 
trouble myself silencing them,—their companions take that upon them- 
selves,—sometimes, it is true, in rather a rough manner. They often 
relate to me the dangers they have gone through, how they heard the 
balls whizzing and the shells bursting. I turn their attention to the 
goodness of the God who has spared them. ‘Why are you not laid ina 
coffin, or suffering in an ambulante?’ Some of them hang down their 
heads, and try to speak of other things. In general, they cannot bear 
direct questions. . . . Then I am never quite sure that they have 
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understood me. Their idea of religion is attending mass and confession, 
and not eating meat on Friday if you wish to be devout. They detest 
the priests in general. I have hardly met with ten infidels properly so 
called. What gives me most difficulty is that fickleness of character 
which will not let them listen for five minutes to any one speaking upon 
religious subjects. One must always say something new to please them. 
They are eager for news, and when they find that you know no more 
than themselves, they go away.” 


M. D., agent of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, writes 
from Augsburg, 13th November :— 

“Yesterday we visited a large manufactory which had been turned 
into an ambulance. There were about a hundred sick men, French and 
Prussians. . . . They received the Gospels and tracts with delight, 
thankful to get something to read. . . . Mockers are rare. When 
we speak to them of judgment, they quite agree that there should be a 
judgment for the kings and princes who have begun the war, and for the 
officers who have led them badly or betrayed them ; but for themselves 
it is different. Still I have been able to make some of them understand 
that they also have sinned and done evil, that lying, hatred, debauchery, 
drunkenness, and evil thoughts, deserve condemnation. But what I find 
most difficult to explain to them is free salvation,—pardon by Jesus 
Christ. These truths, which seem so familiar to us, appear strange to 
them at first; they do not understand them. . .. A fine field for 
labouring in is thus opened before us. The difficulties do not come from 
the soldiers, who are glad to hear or read something, but from the mili- 
tary authorities, who have great objections to grant permissions, and 
would not tolerate visits too often repeated ; they must not offend the 
Roman Catholics and the rationalists. They are also afraid of bad 
counsels, or facilities for escape being given to the prisoners under cover 
of religion.” 

Hitherto, in Prussia, the authorities have been more favour- 
able to the evangelists, though even there religious liberty 
is not so complete as in Belgium. Intelligence has just 
reached us that the permissions which had been given to visit 
the prisoners are being withdrawn, on account of the in- 
trigues of the Jesuits, who, it would appear, were tampering 
with the prisoners in a political point of view. The Belgian 
Evangelical Society has joyfully,lent one of its pastors (M, 
Nicolet, of Chenée near Liége) to Germany, for the evangelisa- 
tion of its prisoners of war. He is employed by a committee 
which has been formed at Elberfeld in order to send French- 
speaking evangelists to visit the victims of the war. M. 
Nicolet obtained a permission from Berlin to visit the for- 
tresses of Minden, Wesel, Cologne, Coblentz, and Mayence, 
besides several encampments. 
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He writes, “I have not as yet seen a smile of mockery 
on the countenance of any one of my auditors.” One of them 
said to me, while pressing his New Testament to his heart, 
“Ten years hence, I shall still have this book.” Another, “I 
shall certainly take mine home to my parents.” 

At Minden, M. Nicolet was allowed to address a crowd of 
prisoners in the camp, but not to preach (because there were 
only three or four Protestants). Mounted on a wheel- 
barrow turned upside down, our evangelist read a tract, 
quoted a few verses from Scripture, and prayed. All the 
prisoners received portions of Scripture and tracts thank- 
fully. 

At Lingen (Hanover), where two thousand prisoners are 
encamped, the evangelist says he was almost crushed by the 
crowd, who pressed round him for books. 

“Tn order to make sure of getting a New Testament, some of them 
offered to pay for it. To put their sincerity to the test, I asked one of 
them two groschen (2$d.) for a copy; they willingly gave it, and I 
immediately returned it to one of their companions to buy bread with. 
The Lieutenant in command of the camp, had been kind enough to send 
a soldier round with me. He was a Jew, who had lived in Paris for some 
years. He went on repeating to the prisoners, ‘It is not enough to 
have these good books ; above all, you must read them.’ He pointed out 
to me a prisoner whom he had seen the night before, very late, reading 
his book by the feeble light of a candle stuck on a bit of wood. He had 
seen others reading theirs very early in the morning.” 

As there were about twenty Protestants in this camp, M. 
Nicolet was allowed to preach there. He had a large audience, 
among whom were several Turcos. 

He has since visited the camp at Emmeln. When he 
arrived there on the Sabbath morning, a priest was busy 
saying mass in the midst of a dense fog. The prisoners were 
walking up and down, striking their feet against the ground 
to warm them. “It would indeed have needed something 
else,” says our evangelist, “than a mass said in Latin by the 
priest, and a German hymn sung by the Landwehr, to 
engage their attention in sucha temperature. Oh, the folly of 
an unintelligible worship only fitted to brutalise souls, instead 
of sanctifying and preparing them for heaven !” 

The major (a Protestant) received M. Nicolet most kindly, 
and expressed the pleasure it gave him to see some one who 
could pray with the Protestant prisoners. At eleven o'clock 
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mounted on his wheel-barrow, the preacher addressed all who 
chose to listen. “I need not tell you,” he says, “that at our 
worship no one moved either hand or foot. The whole 
audience took a real share in this service conducted in a 
language that they understood, and in the Word, which goes 
from the heart to the heart.” 

At Wesel, the evangelist met M. Lowitz, formerly a mission- 
ary in Africa, but at present employed by the Elberfeld Com- 
mittee to visit the Turcos in Germany. M. Lowitz held a 
service in Arabic lately at the citadel. All the Turcos took 
part in it, and shewed great attention. The religious open- 
ness of these Arabs is, in general, greater than is to be found 
among many so-called Christians. 

We trust that this interesting work will not be stopped. 
M. Nicolet has written to Berlin for leave to continue; and, 
in the mean time, he goes into the streets and roads to speak 
to the prisoners who come into the town to get provisions, and 
to give them books for themselves and their companions. 
These details, to which we could add many more, prove that, 
though sunk in ignorance, the French lower classes are acces- 
sible to the gospel. They are tired of the priests’ rule 
(“ These are the people,” said they to M. N., “that made the 
Inquisition and St Bartholomew”), and have not yet fallen 
into the scoffing infidelity that our evangelists so often find 
among the officers. 

Now is the favourable moment for spreading the Word of 
God through France, while calamity and affliction have softened 
the hearts of its inhabitants. For this reason we protest 
against all language, political or religious, which would tend 
to render Protestantism responsible for what is at present 
going on. 

Much as we admire the vigorous language in which Mr 
Thomas Carlyle stigmatises the pretensions of France to en- 
lighten the world, and the candid way in which he tells her 
truths that she must learn sooner or later, we do not think 
the present time opportune for doing so. These taunts were 
hardly needed just now to make the name of Protestant odious 
to her. A spirit so opposed to Christianity is only likely to 
drive her still further into infidelity. 

We have no desire to enter into the political question 
of the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, nor to consider how 
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far the nation is responsible for deeds done at a time 
when, as Frederick II. of Prussia has well expressed it, 
“Princes gamble for provinces, and men are the counters 
which pay for them.” But there is a responsibility lying 
upon the nation from which it cannot free itself. “Indi- 
viduals,” says Professor de Félice, “may commit crimes which 
remain unpunished in this world; dynasties, castes, and 
nations, never. ... If we reflect upon all the circum- 
stances of St Bartholomew’s day,—the premeditation, the inter- 
vention of the court and of the king’s council, the snares 
spread under the feet of the Calvinists, the solemn oaths which 
had drawn them to Paris, the festival of a royal marriage 
drenched in blood, the poignard put into the hands of the 
people by the chiefs of the state, hecatombs of human victims 
slain in time of peace, the carnage carried on for two months 
in the provinces, the priests and the princes of the priests with 
their feet in blood, lifting their hands to heaven to bless God, 
—if we reflect upon all these circumstances, we shall remain 
convinced that St Bartholomew’s day is the greatest crime of 
the Christian era since the invasion of the Barbarians.”? 

“He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity; he 
that killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword ;”? 
and, according to the law of retribution, the descendants of 
the very refugees who were driven from France at the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, have come back as enemies to 
punish her, and that by inflicting upon her inhabitants the 
very hardships which their forefathers endured at her hands. 
Who could have foretold that the sons of those Protestants 
who were ruined by fines and confiscations, who had the 
dragoons lodged upon them till their whole substance was 
eaten up, who saw their provisions squandered, their furniture 
broken, destroyed, or sold to the peasantry around them, and 
who were finally driven out of the country,—would come back 
after two hundred years to tread down the soil as conquerors, 
and make the weight of their arm be felt all over France ? 

That we are not exaggerating the influence of the French 
refugees in Prussia, will be seen by the following quotations, 
taken from a source which cannot be suspected of undue par- 
tiality towards that country. The Revue des Cours Litté- 


1 “Histoire des Protestants de France.” Livre 2me, p. 218. 
2 Rev. xiii. 10. 
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raires published a course of lectures given by M. Combes, 
Professor of History in the Faculty of Bordeaux, some time 
before the present war, upon “The Territorial Formation of 


? 


Prussia ”:— 






“The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was published ;” says M. b 
Combes, “ the work of Henry IV. was destroyed, and, in his blindness, 
Louis XIV. drove out of France, just as if it had been his private pro- 
perty, Frenchmen who had the right to live in it in the free exercise of 
their faith. But immediately, from the other bank of the Rhine, in a 
State small indeed in extent, but rendered great by its generosity and | 
courage, the Edict of Potsdam answered the Revocation; an edict of toler- 
ation and asylum, replied to one of proscription. Everywhere orders were 
given by the great Elector to furnish guides, and to provide means of trans- 
port’for the refugees, to erect temporary habitations for them to live in, to 
give them building materials, pensions to subsist upon, and exemption 
from payment of taxes for ten years, in order to assist them to settle in 
his dominions. Louis XIV. withdrew from the Elector the subsidies he 
was paying him in order to assist him against Austria. Nothing could 
move him : ‘I will rather sell my plate,’ said he, ‘ than let those unfor- 
tunate people want bread.’ ‘Thus,’ adds another writer, ‘ their arrival 
in this country did not in any respect resemble a flight. They were ex- ] 
pected, taken by the hand, and the foundation of their new fortune was 
laid beforehand by their generous protector.’ ”1 


M. Combes continues thus :— 





“« They are vagrants,’ said the Count de Rébenac, the French envoy in 
Berlin ; ‘ restless spirits, who, having nothing to lose, run after fortune, 
and make a pretext of religion to cover their fickleness, and obtain an 
asylum.’ They were not vagrants, as their names prove (Beausobre 
was related to Madame de Maintenon, herself formerly a Protestant, but 
now their persecutor) ; but they were poor compared to great numbers 
of those who had gone to Holland and England ; they had hardly two 
hundred crowns a-piece on an average. The great Elector had nothing 
to say in reply ; but by and by Fouquet, Beaufort, Montbrun, Duplessis- 
Gourel, Henry de Montgomery, Henry d’Hallard, Comminges, Dubuisson, 
Duportail, began to arrive; these were all officers high in rank in the French 
army, who brought their wives and families with them ; then came 
Lieutenant-General the Count de Varennes, Louis XIV.’s own godson; and ° 
lastly a marshal of France, Marshal Schomberg and his sons. ‘ Ah,’ said 
the great Elector, to the French ambassador, Rébenac, ‘ will you still 
maintain that the Protestants persecuted in France are vagrants and dis- 
honourable men?’ It was now Rébenac’s turn to keep silence. ‘ Well, 
since it is so,’ continued the noble Elector, ‘ send word to your master 
that I give up his friendship, since he has sacrificed the sacred faith of 
treaties to the most wretched of policies.’ ” 


1 “Histoire des Refugiés Protestants de France.” Par M. Ch. Weiss. ¢ 
Tome premier, p. 130. 
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M. Weiss calculates that not less than 25,000 men emigrated 
into Brandenburg during the first years of the eighteenth 
century.’ 

Speaking of their influence in his kingdom, Frederick the 
Great says in his Memoirs :— 


“ At the accession of the great Elector, neither hats, nor stockings, nor 
serges, nor woollen stuffs were made in this country. The French estab- 
lished manufactures of cloths, serges, bolting-cloths, cheap stuffs, druggets, 
grey petticoats, crepons, woollen bonnets, woven stockings, beaver, poil de 
chevre, and felt hats. Some became shopkeepers, and dealt out in retail the 
articles produced by the others. Berlin became an elegantly paved, well- 
lighted city,—ornamented with sumptuous palaces ; hardly as yet to be 
called populous,2 but possessing a great deal of commerce, principally in 
tobacco, which was cultivated by the refugees on the high ground of the 
country. There were also orange-houses, green-houses, unknown-vege- 
table gardens, parterres still more unheard of, gardens in which grew 
cauliflowers, artichokes, asparagus, and different sorts of salad, which was 
until then unknown to the Prussians.” 

“The French taught them everything,” adds M. Combes, “and Fred- 
erick IL., who was both witty and satirical, was quite right when he said 
to the French seigneur, who asked him, on behalf of Louis X V., what he 
could do that might be agreeable to him : ‘What might be agreeable to 
me? A second Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’ ” 


Three times since the Revocation has France seen a forced 
emigration. In 1789, it fell upon the nobles; in 1852, on the 
middle classes, of whom 20,000 probably, were proscribed or 
sent to Cayenne; and at the present moment, the 300,000 
soldiers who are languishing in German fortresses, represent 
the lower classes of both town and country. May their cap- 
tivity be short, and may they return to their native land with 
the gospel in their hands and in their hearts ! 

C. DE FAYE. 


1 He says, ‘‘ they may be divided into six classes, military men (600 officers 
emigrated into Brandenburg), nobles, artists, men of letters, merchants and 
manufacturers, labourers, and unfortunate people without any resources. All 
received assistance in money, employment, privileges, and in their turn con- 
tributed in a measure that far exceeded their number to found the greatness 
of their adopted country.” —‘‘ Histoire des Refugi¢s,” t. i. p. 138, 

2 «The total number of French who settled in Berlin during the last fifteen 
years of the seventeenth century cannot be estimated at less than ten thousand. 
They contributed to transform this town, which, before their arrival, re- 
sembled a filthy stable, inhabited by several thousand cattle-breeders, into 
an elegant capital, ornamented with sumptuous palaces, convenient houses, 
the population of which increased rapidly from seven thousand to twenty- 
seven thousand inhabitants.” —‘‘ Histoire des Refugiés,” t. i. pp. 170, 171. 
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Art. VII.—The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 


The Atonement in its relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, the Interces- 
sion of our Lord, dc. By the Rev. Hueco Martin, M.A., Member of 
the Mathematical Society of London. 


R MARTIN contends for what he describes as the Catholic 
doctrine of the nature of the Atonement. In relation to 
the question of its extent, he recognises the fact that there 
has been division of opinion antong those who have held his 
doctrine of its nature. But this question of extent, though he 
makes some suggestive contributions to the discussion of it, is 
touched on by him only incidentally or episodically. His main 
strength is given to the previous question, of nature. This is 
the question that mainly is trying the spirits of inquirers 
regarding the Atonement in our day. It is manifestly the 
fundamental one. Even in order to arrive at an agreement 
about the extent, perhaps the shortest way would be for men 
to seek first a common understanding about the previous ques- 
tion of nature. And for his doctrine as to the nature of the 
Atonemeut Mr Martin claims the name of, not merely strict 
Calvinistic, nor even merely Protestant, but Catholic. 

The doctrine for which he claims this name is fairly repre- 
sented by the words of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
“Christ executeth the office of a priest in His once offering up 
Himself as a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us 
to God.” The central and fundamental idea in this definition 
is that of satisfaction to the justice of God. The reconcilia- 
tion presupposes the existence of an enmity or alienation 
between man and his God. The sacrifice implies that the 
obstacle to be removed in order to reconciliation is occasioned 
by sin. But the direct and immediate purpose and effect of the 
sacrifice, in order to reconciliation as the ulterior end, is that of 
satisfaction to divine justice. It is by effecting the satisfaction, 
which is the ground of reconciliation, that the sacrifice of Christ 
is a veritable atonement. And the idea of that satisfaction is 
the distinguishing characteristic, the constitutive essence, of 
the doctrine of Atonement for which Mr Martin contends. 

There are a number of subsidiary or complementary propo- 
sitions that have been generally maintained by those advocates 
of this doctrine who have gone thoroughly into the discussion 
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of it. These propositions, complementary or subsidiary, are 
such as the following: 1. Man, as a sinner, is guilty, deserving 
to be visited with death for hissin. 2. God, holy in His nature, 
is just in His ways, and, as judge of all the earth, is determined 
by His justice to visit all sin with its deserved punishment of 
death. %. Having, in wondrous love, chosen to save lost men 
from their sin and its penal consequences, the Holy One has 
come for their salvation on a “ way of holiness,” such that He 
is just when He justifies the ungodly, and magnifies the law 
when pardoning and blessing the guilty law-breaker ;—(that 
“new and living way” of His holy love and our life in His love, 
being through “the blood of Jesus,” as a sacrifice provided by 
His sovereign love to satisfy the claims of His sovereign justice). 
And +. The rationale of the satisfaction is represented by the 
terms headship, suretyship, and substitution, culminating in 
imputation, of our guilt to Christ, and of His righteousness to 
us : so that being “ made a curse for us,” He “hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law ;” “if one died for all, then were 


_ all dead” in Him; and God, having “made Him to be sin for us 


who knew no sin,” has thus provided for our being “ made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Such propositions have been 
generally associated with the doctrine now in question, both 
for the elucidation and for the defence of it. But of the doc- 
trine itself the distinguishing characteristic, the constitutive 
essence, is, as we have said, the idea of a satisfaction to divine 
justice for sin. 

The nature of the doctrine as thus set forth may be illus- 
trated by contrast with various theories of the Atonement, 
which have from time to time emerged in the church. These 
theories may appear to coincide with the doctrine under some 
of its aspects. But they all are shewn to be irreconcilably at 
variance with it when put to the testing question, Do they 
affirm a real satisfaction to divine justice for sin? The “humani- 
tarian” theory, for instance, whether in its old Socinian form, or 
in the more recent forms under which it has been resuscitated 
even by some professed Trinitarians, this theory, along with 
some obvious untruths, affirms some commonplace truths, 
regarding certain secondary purposes of the death of Jesus, as 
as well as of His life-—such as, to shew that God will forgive 
the penitent sinner who trusts Him, and to set us an example of 
holy living and dying, specially of self-denying and self- 
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sacrificing love. But it wholly excludes that satisfaction which, 
according to our doctrine, is the direct and immediate purpose, 
the central and fundamental effect, of His suffering unto death. 
Again, the “governmental” theory, of Grotius and his fol- 
lowers, sets forth as the characteristic purpose of the great 
sacrifice to prevent such disorders in the moral universe as 
might result from the impression that God will not punish sin. 
And it can speak of Christ as having for that purpose under- 
gone the death punishment which our sin deserves. It can 
speak, even, of a certain satisfaction to the justice of God as 
having been made by that suffering of God-man. But what it 
thus ostensibly affirms in terms it denies in reality. For the 
“justice” of which it speaks is not the justice spoken of by our 
doctrine, but a specifically different attribute. It is at bottom 
only another name for the goodness or benevolence of God, dis- 
posing him to assume whatever appearance of vindicatory 
justice may be desirable for the good of the universe. The 
“satisfaction,” therefore, of which it speaks, is made, not to the 
vindicatory justice of God, in the proper sense of the term, but 
only to His goodness or benevolence. Once more, the Arminian 
theory of such as Curcellaeus and Limborch represents Christ 
as having undergone, not, properly speaking, the punishment 
of our sin, but only a substitute for that punishment ; and 
consistently represents, as the purpose and effect of His obedi- 
ence unto death, not our pardon and acceptance on the ground 
of a true satisfaction, but only acceptilation,—such as took place 
by a fiction of the Roman law when a debtor gave his creditor 
a full discharge, not on the ground of a full payment of the 
debt, but on the ground merely of some quasi payment, no 
matter how trifling, which the creditor in his goodness might 
choose to take in lieu of payment real and full. These theories 
may serve to evince more fully the significance of our doctrine. 
As against the “humanitarian” theory, we maintain that the 
satisfaction isa fact. As against the “governmental,” we main- 
tain that the satisfaction is made, not to the mere goodness or 
benevolence of God, but to His vindicatory justice. And as 
against that Arminian theory, we maintain that it is not merely 
formal and inadequate, but real and full. 

Of Mr Martin’s method and success in exposition and vindi- 
cation of this doctrine, we shall speak in the second part of 
this article. But before so doing we shall make some observa- 
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tions suggested by the name, of Catholic, he has claimed for 
the doctrine he expounds and defends. 

In our own day, the claim to Catholicity on behalf of this 
doctrine might at first sight appear open to dispute. In the 
British islands and among our American kindred, where not 
long ago there was much disputation about the extent of the 
Atonement, there have of late been not a few publications, 
most of them by professing Christian ministers, in support of 
theories manifestly hostile to our doctrine of its nature. From 
this sample of Christendom it might therefore be concluded 
that, as there are a number of opposing doctrines afloat in 
the church, the name of Catholic cannot with propriety be 
given to any one of them. And the same impression might 
result from a surface contemplation of the relative course of 
speculation in Germany. There, too, there has been a large 
amount of intellectual activity in relation to the Atonement. 
But the activity has been to a large extent occasioned by 
movements hostile to our doctrine, no matter whether directly 
or indirectly. Baur, for instance, by his exhaustive monograph 
(Verséhnungslehre) on the history of Christian thought about 
the Atonement, awakened a new interest in the study of that 
history ; but the keenness of that interest was partly occa- 
sioned by his having given a view of the history in some 
respects damaging to the prestige of our doctrine. The work 
of Baehr on the Symbolism of Mosaic Worship has given a 
new impulse to the study of the subject of sacrifice, because it 
was fitted and intended to subvert that view of this subject 
which is the true Biblical ground of our doctrine of Atonement. 
And, once more, the discussions of the Atonement itself, as 
matter of systematic theology, which have followed the publi- 
cation of Hoffmann’s Schriftbeweis, have been occasioned by 
the fact, that Hoffmann has ventilated a theory of Atonement 
which, no matter what it may include, excludes a veritable 
satisfaction to divine justice for sin, or proper propitiation of 
God, through sacrifice for expiation of guilt. In view of these 
circumstances, at home and abroad, it may appear a rash 
affirmation to say, that any one doctrine of Atonement is 
Catholic. Nevertheless, we venture to make the affirmation. 

The true ideal catholicity is that of the Bible. “The Bible, 
the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” And the Bible, 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXV. H 
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the Bible at least, is the religion of all Christians deserving 
their name. Mr Martin, therefore, has rightly prescribed as 
one condition of discussion about the Atonement, that the dis- 
cussion shall be within the sphere of Biblical revelation, and 
proceed on the ground of materials given in that positive reve- 
lation of God in Christ. And this prescriptio of his must cer- 
tainly be accepted when the question under discussion is that 
of the catholicity of a doctrine. Any doctrine excluded by the 
Bible is, eo ipso, outside of the pale of catholic Christianity. Any 
doctor excluded by the prophets and apostles is, eo ipso, a pagan 
philosopher, though he should profess to be a Christian minis- 
ter; because, though he should be “Christian in words,” he is 
“pagan in thought.” And the Bible doctrine, “pure and 
entire,” is the doctrine of the predestined catholic church of 
the future. To apprehend the mind of God in that word is 
one leading purpose for which the mind of the church is ap- 
prehended by His Spirit. Towards that apprehension of His 
mind God has been leading her, though slowly yet surely, 
through all the long course of her ages of Christian thought. 
And, as surely as He lives, the doctrine of the Bible, “pure 
and entire,” shall be the doctrine of His church in the future, 
when she has completely realised His ideal, or apprehended 
that for which she is apprehended. Luther, therefore, at 
Worms, ostensibly standing alone, in a sectarian position, 
against an ostensibly catholic church, with only the Bible in 
his hand, and the Bible doctrine in his heart and on his lips, 
was really the catholic, with that catholic church of the future 
at his back, and a really sectarian community before him and 
around him. It is well to venerate the past from which we 
have come, and be ever resuming whatever is good in that 
past. But it is well also, if not better, to venerate that future 
into which we are going, the home of the church as a realised 
ideal. And therefore it is well that we should habitually look 
to the Bible as exhibiting the true ideal catholicity which is 
destined to be realised in her. 

This digression—if digression it be—about the normal 
catholicity of Scripture, has been suggested by our expe- 
rience in setting forth the doctrine, with its complementary 
propositions and ‘contrasted theories. In setting forth the 
doctrine, we found ourselves spontaneously and unconsciously 
employing the language of Scripture, of those Scripture utter- 
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ances which are ostensibly relevant to this matter. Even 
the abstract scientific technical term “satisfaction” has a 
beautiful analogue in the Scripture statement, regarding the 
self-offering of Christ for us, that it was intended to be “a 
sacrifice for a sweet smelling savour unto God.” The subsi- 
diary propositions, as soon as the respective ideas were clear 
before the mind, sought and found expression in the very 
terms of inspiration. And this is characteristic. For exposi- 
tion of our doctrine, with the whole system of ideas associated 
with it, the most appropriate language is ever found to be the 
language of Scripture. Even those expressions which have 
been deemed most offensive, such as death-penalty, imputa- 
tion, redemption, price, payment, ransom, are expressions given 
to our hand by inspiration of God: so that those who rail at 
the expressions and relative ideas, as if they had implied that 
the Most High is a bloodthirsty tyrant or huxtering merchant, 
are in reality railing against the very words of the Holy Ghost. 
But on the other hand, those antagonistic theories to which we 
have referred cannot be expressed in terms of Scripture utter- 
ances, that appear to speak of the direct immediate purpose of 
Christ’s death, or of that condition of man and those attributes 
of God which have necessitated an Atonement as the ground of 
reconciliation. They cannot be got to square with those utter- 
ances, or to appear to be not plainly contradictory of them, 
without manifest violence to the natural and obvious import 
of Scripture. When using its language, they appear to speak 
a strange tongue, to wear a garb not their own ; to perpetuate 
a really shameful perversion and abuse, as when Belshazzar 
employed the vessels of the Lord’s House for the purposes of 
his carnal festivity. The theories thus present the aspect, not 
of a properly Christian doctrine, drawn from the scriptural 
manifestation of the mind of God, but of a mere unwarranted 
speculation of man, imported into the sacred domain of that 
revelation. We are at present speaking only of appearances at 
first sight. From the character of the phraseology which they 
respectively employ, when they speak naturally and sponta- 
neously, our doctrine at first sight appears to be scriptural, and 
the theories at first sight appear to be non-scriptural, in a case 
in which to be non-scriptural is to be wnscriptural. And thus 
far, as tried by the Shibboleth test of terminology, our doctrine 
establishes for itself a presumption of biblical catholicity, while 
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the theories establish against themselves a presumption of un 
biblical sectarianism. 

Bible catholicity again, in the revealed mind of God, will 
always produce a corresponding catholicity in the recep- 
tive mind of man: as is the sun in the firmament, so 
shall be the dew-drop on which it shines. The apostles are 
at this hour sitting on thrones, ruling all the tribes of the 
Israel of God. Ina very real sense the Bible is at this hour 
the common law of all Christian peoples. The great mass 
of serious Christians, and true Christian teachers, are daily being 
determined, in their views of Christian truth and law, not by 
the dogmas of churches nor by the speculations of private dog- 
matisers or theorisers, but by the words of inspiration, kept and 
pondered in their hearts. And such being the case, though 
their ostensible theories should be a thousand, their hearts can 
be but one at bottom. And that one thing which thus must 
ever live in the heart of the great mass of serious Christian men, 
—that is, in the heart of God’s true church on earth,—is and 
must be the thing suggested by the words of the Bible in their 
obvious natural sense. In reading the Bible, specially in those 
hours of devotion in which the mind is most open and the heart 
most susceptible to its utterances, serious Christians never dream 
of that chicanery, of twisting and straining and imposing non- 
natural senses, to which even Christians can resort in speculative 
theorising moods. And if it be true that our doctrine is that 
suggested by the relevant utterances of Scripture in their obvious 
natural sense, then it is certain that, so long as there is a true 
church on earth, the doctrine shall be catholic in the sense of 
being cherished in the heart of the mass of her true members. 

In the heart of ordinary believers, that faith will remain quite 
undisturbed by the speculations of human teachers. And though 
the mind of those teachers should be disturbed by adverse spe- 
culations, yea,though they themselves should theorise perversely 
in speculation, yet, if only they be seriously Christian at heart, 
in their spontaneous consciousness, their practical life of faith, 
theyshall be at one in their heart with the mass of disciples: that 
faith will remain in their heart as the lamp in a light-house 
tower, though often concealed, yet never extinguished, by the 
blinding spray or the thundering surge. That ours must in this 
deep sense ever be the popular doctrine, is probably not disbe- 
lieved sincerely by any reader of the Bible. Kingsley’s “ West- 
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ward Ho!” is a manifesto for doctrines widely alien from ours. 
But Salvation Yea, the spiritual hero of that fine story, in 
describing the crisis of his spiritual history, powerfully preaches 
our doctrine in its appropriate language of Canaan. And Crabbe, 
in his poem of “Sir Eustace Grey,” when he makes the maniac 
describe the great crisis in his soul’s life, makes him utter in 
the same language a singularly impressive and beautiful testi- 
mony in favour of the same doctrine. Thus, even those pro- 
phets who come to ban remain to bless: aiming at a carica- 
ture, they achieve a beautiful picture, and shew that, even to 
a true artist’s instinctive apprehension, wherever the Bible 
rules, our doctrine shall ever live in the heart of the peoples. 
This goes far to shew that our doctrine really is the doctrine 
of the Bible. Augustine’s doctrine of original sin was taunt- 
ingly described as popular (popularis). But in truth the in- 
stinct of the Christian people, in relation to the question of 
fact regarding the condition of man’s heart, is at least as likely 
to lead to right conclusions as the mere logic of theological 
scholastics,—we should say much more likely. And so in rela- 
tion to the meaning of Bible utterances regarding the great 
facts of Christianity. As often as the theories—incurably un- 
popular among serious believers—emerge anew from oblivion, 
the theorisers assume a long face of profundity, and indulge in 
hints, hierophantically solemn, about a new theology, the result, 
not of a more careful inquiry into matters that are patent to 
common observation, but of some new species of intuition, com- 
petent only to the initiated few, to theological illuminati. And 
this might have been plausible if Christianity, like some quack 
religions and philosophies of heathenism, had had an esoteric 
doctrine for the vulgar, disguising a different, an esoteric doc- 
trine for the initiated few; or if the human authorship of 
Scripture had been committed to doting allegorising rabbis. 
But the Bible is a plain book, the work of shepherds and war- 
riors and fishermen. It delights in great plainness of speech, 
and, while revealing mysteries, abhors mystification. It reveals 
a religion, not of moonshine, but of sunshine. It is a book for 
plain men, to be read for the plain practical purposes of human 
life in relation to God. The supposition, therefore, that it is 
fitted or intended to mislead the great mass of serious men re- 
garding the great question of fallen humanity, is altogether in- 
admissible and abominable. And they who in effect proceed 
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upon this supposition are unconsciously applying to the sacred 
book the hideous representation of Swift, in that poem in 
which he represents the trembling nations, assembled before 
Jupiter for what they suppose is to be a judgment according to 
deeds done in the body, as being driven away from his presence 
with a scofting, “Go, go, you’re bit,”—far more horrible to 
think of than even the horribile decretum of Calvin. 

Still, there lies an appeal from the empirical and superficial 
opinion of the simple to the profound scientific judgment of the 
learned : although the result of the appeal has sometimes been 
to shew, that what God has revealed to the “ babes” in Christ 
He has hid from the “wise and prudent” of this world. And 
to that judgment of the learned we now shall go. That judg- 
ment is recorded in most impressive form on the symbolical 
books of the churches. What these symbols represent is the 
solemn and deliberate judgment of the churches regarding the 
great facts of our Christian religion. And in relation to the 
Atonement the symbols best worth listening to are the creeds 
and confessions of the Protestant churches of the Reformation 
epoch. But before speaking of these, we must intimate that 
their testimony is only one part of the evidence to which we 
shall appeal, for the purpose of shewing that our doctrine is the 
catholic doctrine of the Atonement, even in the sense of being 
that which has been received by the recognised theological 
masters of the Christian world from the first. 

The leaders in the Reformation movement of Christian 
thought had one very great advantage for the study of this 
subject, in that profound sense of guilt which was the leading 
characteristic of Luther’s prophylactic spiritual experience, and 
which characterised, in a measure beyond all previous expe- 
rience, the spiritual life of protestant masters of theology in 
that age to its close. That sense of guilt, of the avenging justice 
of God, of the majesty and terrors of His law, is precisely the 
inward condition which best qualifies a man for seeing the 
truth regarding the Atonement. For the study of religion, the 
inward condition is a sense of dependence, of need of God. For 
the study of Christianity, the inward condition is a sense of 
sin, of need of redemption. For the study of the Atonement, 
the inward conditions a sense of guilt, of need of remission of 
sins that are past :—“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled”’” And in this 
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respect no other generation of divines has been so highly 
qualified as that of those great divines, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, whom we honour as the fathers of our 
protestant evangelism. 

Further, they gave to this subject a very large amount of 
study. To this, indeed, they were driven by the exigences 
even of their external position, of antagonism, both to the 
Pharisaic traditionalism of Rome, and to the Sadducean Ra- 
tionalism of Socinus, As against Romanism, they contended 
for the perfection of the Atonement,—to the exclusion of all 
supplementary merits of men and mock-sacrifices of the mass, 
As against Socinianism, they contended for its reality and ne- 
cessity. And, apart from those exigences of external position, 
they were drawn to the study by a deep inward sense of want: 
first, by that heart hunger after righteousness which was the 
mainspring of their movement; and thereafter, by their desire 
to construct a coherent theological system that should ade- 
quately represent and conserve their new attainments, and 
supersede the anti-christian system with which they had broken 
for ever at God’s call. In that new system of theirs, the 
Atonement occupied a fundamental place, such as it had never 
occupied before in the systems of the church. In the second 
generation, they added on a doctrine of active obedience of 
Christ, with a correlate title for Christians to life eternal as 
His reward. But even then, the fundamental continued to be 
the doctrine of His passive obedience, and consequent deliver- 
ance of His people from death as the wages of their sin. And 
in the first generation, this passive obedience stood alone, or 
all but alone, as the proper object and ground of that justifying 
faith which was the characteristic liberation cry of the Re- 
formation churches. 

The emphasis given to faith, as the subjective condition of 
justification, is so peculiar to the Reformation theology, that 
men may be found ready to imagine that the objective, Christ, 
in His sacrifice and service, was in some measure overlooked. 
And into the impression that the Atonement at least was over- 
looked, others may be misled by the circumstance that in that 
age theologians employed the strict scientific term, satisfaction, 
where we now employ such vague popular terms as “ atone- 
ment,”’—a term which is convenient in our time, because it 
has in itself no very determinate theological connotation, and 
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may therefore be employed by men of all ways of thinking, 
to indicate the region of their common inquiry. But in fact, 
the objective work of Christ was the grand matter of investiga- 
tion in that age. The thoroughness of the discussion of the 
Atonement question in that age is evidenced bysuch monuments 
as the masterwork of Francis Turrettine, De Satisfactione 
Christi, a work in which the most accomplished master of our 
new time may find occasion to cry, Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
bona dixerunt. And the place which the subject occupied in 
their estimation may be divined from the place which it came 
to occupy in their theological system, when that system was 
fully elaborated. Every reader of John Owen, for instance, 
is aware that the Atonement, with its complementary facts or 
doctrines, was the great subject which occupied the heart and 
life of that prince of Puritan divines. And Goodwin’s work on 
Christ as Mediator is almost wholly occupied with the Atone- 
ment. But a case more manifestly to the point is that of 
Francis Turrettine. His Elenctic Theology, at least in relation 
to the doctrines of grace, is probably the most perfectly well- 
proportioned of all the theological systems of that age of 
systems, And in his discussion of the subject of Christ’s 
mediatorial office, where only five pages (Edin. ed., 1846) are 
given to the prophetic office, and only ten to the kingly, some 
seventy are devoted to the priestly office, and of these about 
five-sixths are given to the Atonement. 

The symbols, therefore, of the Reformation epoch, are, in the 
present connection, the most important of uninspired docu- 
ments. And their testimony in favour of our doctrine of 
Atonement is perfectly and unmistakably clear. The symbols 
of the second generation are found articulating the dogma of 
active obedience, where those of the first generation speak only 
of the passive obedience. But regarding this passive obedience, 
culminating in Christ’s death, as a true satisfaction to divine 
justice for sin, and therefore the true ground of reconciliation 
of sinful man to God, the symbols of both generations are 
equally emphatic and unambiguous. Hoffmann has raised the 
question whether his theory, which excludes vicarious suffering 
of Christ for human guilt, may not be warranted by some 
utterances of private divines of his church in her formative 
epoch. But even he does not venture to claim any standing 
ground for his theory within the Lutheran symbols. And the 
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symbols are the bond fide expression of the most maturely 
deliberate judgment of the divines. Mohler, Jesuit-like, has 
treated them as if they had been only the esoteric doctrine of 
those divines, set forth ad captandum populi. But the Re- 
formers were not Jesuits, paltering in a double sense. And in 
relation to the Atonement, the matter is so plain that he 
may run who reads it. “Iam Thy sin, Thou art my righteous- 
ness,” is a cry which notoriously expresses the heart’s heart of 
the Protestant Reformation, and which is most peculiarly 
characteristic of the Lutheran branch of the Reformation 
Church." 

This will suffice for demonstration of the only Catholicity 
cared for by sincere and thorough-going Protestants, who be- 
lieve that the Reformation Church doctrine is destined to be 
in its substance that of the ideal Catholic Church of the future. 
But the doctrine is that of the Romish Church as well as that 
of the Protestant. Though the Reformers had occasion to 
maintain, against some doctrines and practices of Romanism, 
the perfection of Christ’s satisfaction, in the sense of its ex- 
clusiveness, the Romish Church has never denied the reality 
or necessity of an Atonement, in the sense of a veritable satis- 
faction to divine justice for sin. She concurs with the Pro- 
testant Church in confessing the cardinal fact of satisfaction by 
Christ’s death as a propitiatory sacrifice. And the doctrine 
which thus has been the doctrine of both churches, Romish and 
Protestant, in the Reformation epoch, was inherited by both 
from the undivided church of the pre-reformation epoch. 

The idea of satisfaction to divine justice for sin, as the central 
and fundamental idea, the constitutive essence, of the Christian 

' The whole matter of the relation of the Reformation Church, particularly 
the Lutheran, to the Atonement, has been very fully investigated of late by 
German divines. The most recent contribution to that investigation is the 
first volume, just come to our hand, of Albert Ritschl’s contemplated work 
on The Christian Doctrine of Justification and the Atonement. This volume 
is devoted to the history of the doctrine, and is intended, inter alia, tu 
correct some one-sided representations of Baur. But for the purpose of seeing 
what is the Catholic doctrine, it really is needless to go into minute investi- 
gation of details. The two hundred pages which Ritschl devotes to the Re- 
formation epoch will, no doubt, be found very interesting and instructive by 
theologians. But as to the question, What really was the relative doc- 
trine of the Reformers, especially Luther and his school? any one acquainted 
with the most popular history of the Reformation is independent of minute 


investigation of details. For the relative doctrine is not only a plain fact, 
but really the fact, on the face and in the heart of that history. 
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doctrine of Atonement, was scientifically elaborated, for the 
first time, by Anselm of Canterbury (Cui Deus Homo), at the 
beginning of the scholastic period of the pre-reformation epoch. 
In respect of practical piety combined with speculative insight, 
of spiritual “ sweetness and light,” Anselm may be regarded as 
having in his age been a theological Melchisedek, without pre- 
decessor or successor, a solitary star. But his doctrine of 
Atonement, though the scientific elaboration of it was peculiar 
to him, was not in the substance of it alien to the theological 
convictions of his age. On the contrary, it was involved in 
those convictions, And therefore, though medieval moderat- 
ism, speculative in Abelard, and “high and dry” dogmatic in 
Duns Scotus, proposed modifications of his doctrine amounting 
to evasion of it, yet his doctrine was accepted by the church of 
his time, and of following times. Thomas Aquinas afterwards 
added on a meritum to the satisfuctio of Anselm, as the second 
generation of Protestant divines added on an active obedience 
to the passive. But on the whole, and all but without excep- 
tion, Anselm’s doctrine was that of the church teachers from 
his day down to the Reformation. His fundamental positions 
were, that vindicatory justice is an attribute of God’s nature, 
indestructible as his being ; that the guilt of man’s past sin is 
of the nature of a debt which must be paid, no matter what 
may be the man’s state of mind and life in the present or 
future ; and that in order to man’s salvation the debt is paid, 
the satisfaction rendered, by the propitiatory sufferings of Incar- 
nate God. From the very nature of these positions it plainly 
appears that Anselm’s doctrine, and that of his followers down 
to the Reformation, was, so far as the nature of Atonement is 
concerned, identical with that which is enshrined in the Pro- 
testant Reformation symbols. 

But what of the thousand years before Anselm? In that 
millennium there was a peculiar mode of representation, to the 
effect that the ransom price of our deliverance from sin has 
been paid to the devil. This peculiarity has by some been ap- 
parently regarded as having been all but the whole church 
doctrine of Atonement in that age. Some appear even to 
imagine that propitiation of Satan was, before Anselm’s time, 
universally recognised in the church as the direct immediate 
purpose of Christ’s death. Baur would have us to believe that 
the church doctrine of Atonement was in that early age simply 
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borrowed and accommodated from those Gnostics who main- 
tained that redemption is a deliverance by the good God of the 
New Testament from the Demiurgus, or malignant and tyran- 
nical Creator of the Old Testament. And it may appear at 
first sight that Anselm’s doctrine was at least an innovation on 
the past. But in truth it was only an evolution of the past. 

The utterances of the Apostolic Fathers are here of little 
value ; for they are simply reproductions of the terms of Scrip- 
ture, without any attempt at doctrinal speculation. But even 
in that early age of “apologetics” which immediately followed, 
the church historian (teste Neander) finds, in an undeveloped 
form, the whole material which afterwards was developed into 
the Anselmic form of doctrine. The peculiar representation 
about a price paid to Satan indicated a tendency, much more 
pronounced than in our time, to lay emphasis on such Scrip- 
ture utterances as that Christ has come to “destroy the works 
of the devil,” and that it is a leading purpose of His death 
“to destroy him that had the power of death.” It was occa- 
sioned by the fact, that Satan is in some sense the “ prince of 
this world” ; that through our sin he has come to have some 
sort of power to enslave and torment us; that this power of his 
has in some way originated in our guilt as well as our depravity ; 
and that, in order to our liberation, in a lawful way, there is 
need of expiation of guilt, or of payment of a ransom price of 
our liberty and life. What the representation, grotesque though 
it be, was really meant to set forth is, that God proceeds to our 
liberation, not with mere physical force of omnipotence, but in 
a righteous way, satisfactory to justice. That the mere mode 
of representation was not regarded as essential to the church 
doctrine, appears from the strong protest that was made 
against it, as woful and shameful, by a teacher of such acknow- 
ledged standing as Gregory Nazianzen, “the theologian.” And 
even the grotesque representation, from an eccentric point of 
view, is a very significant indication of the place which the 
idea of righteousness, justice, law, had in the church’s thought 
about redemption from the first. 

This part of the doctrine of grace was not made the subject of 
careful separate study even by the best teachers of the primi- 
tive church. The church of that time had not the inward 
qualification and impulse which Luther and his contempo- 
raries derived from their deep sense of guilt. The Augustinian 
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movement of Christian thought sprang from a sense of de- 
pravity or impotency ; and correspondingly resulted in clear 
and full apprehension only of the sovereignty of grace in elec- 
tion, and of the efficacy of grace in regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion. In relation, therefore, to redemption or atonement, we 
may reasonably expect in that age such confused misappre- 
hensions as occur when men happen to speak of matters about 
which they have not carefully thought; and we cannot with- 
out unreason expect to find utterances so elaborate and pre- 
cise as are found in later ages. Thus, Origen, more suo, will 
run wild; even Augustine will confound justification with 
sanctification ; and the ecumenical councils, while exhausting 
the capabilities of dogmatic articulation about the person of 
Christ, will say of the purpose of the incarnation only, vaguely, 
that it was “for our salvation,’—without defining what, pre- 
cisely, salvation is, or how, precisely, it has been achieved by 
Incarnate God. Still there were many utterances from which 
it can be divined what for substance was the mind of that old 
church about this matter :—witness, for instance, the incidental 
evidence furnished by Cyril of Alexandria, when he objects to 
the Nestorian separation of Christ’s nature’ on this ground, 
that the union of the two natures in His person is vecessary 
for the purpose of giving an infinity of value to the merit of 
His redeeming work. And the evidence amply bears out the 
conclusion that Anselm only developed in scientific form what 
had all along been embraced in substance by the church, 
along with errors incidental to crude immature thought. 

The period before Anselm is really of no value to the syste- 
matic theologian ; so that Ritschl, in his laborious historical 
investigation, passes that period over, and begins with Anselm. 
But to one inquiring about catholicity, that early period pre- 
sents phenomena sufficing to shew that the substance of our 
doctrine was in the mind of the church from the first, in such 
forms as can easily and naturally be accounted for ; just as the 
laws of reasoning were in the mind of mankind from the first, 
though not so clearly recognised as they have been since the 
publication of Aristotle's Organon. And this is all that we 
have any interest in maintaining at present. 

In going into this-(we fear) dry and prolix detail about 
catholicity, we have been influenced partly by a purpose not to 
go into the merits of the Atonement question in the present 
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article. But the catholicity of our doctrine may to some minds 
be a strong presumptive evidence of its truth and divinity. 
God’s children know their Father’s voice. The Holy Spirit is 
sent to lead them into all truth. And that doctrine has in its 
favour a strong presumption of truth and divinity which has 
been received and loved by the great mass of serious Chris- 
tians, and of true Christian teachers, with ever growing fulness 
of explicit recognition, through the whole period of the church’s 
militant life, contemporaneous with the resurrection life and 
glory of her Lord. This consideration will tell on the minds 
of intelligent theologians of all ways of thinking. And such 
theologians will all recognise the bearing of the same detail of 
facts on the mind of men who, though generally intelligent, 
and specially interested in matters of Christian principle, yet 
have little or no acquaintance with the history of Christian 
thought. Men of this class are liable to be unduly influenced 
by the prevalent feeling or thought at this hour, under the 
delusive impression that any doctrinal movement in their im- 
mediate vicinity ought to be regarded as representing the true 
mind of the Christian church, or that any tendency to change 
in her ostensible mind at this hour must needs be in the direc- 
tion of the advancing tide of progressive Christian thought. 
And for the correction of popular errors occasioned by this 
delusive impression, a needful corrective is furnished by such 
historical facts as have been referred to. 

What is here and now before our eyes is not the whole tide 
of Christian thought, but only one evanescent wave. Though 
the tide as a whole should be steadily advancing, the wave 
before our eyes at this moment may be relapsing. In order to 
know whether the present movement of the wave is a veritable 
progress and not an apostacy, we must consider whether it is 
or is not in the normal direction of the movement of progres- 
sive thinking in the ages of church history as a whole; and, in 
particular, whether it conserves or rejects those substantive 
matters of Christian thought, the articulation of which is an 
“attainment” of the past. For all true development, while 
expanding and purifying the past, yet resumes all that is good 
in the past. And tried by the test thus suggested, any such 
departure from the substance of our doctrine as is to be ob- 
served in some quarters of Britain and America falls to be 
lamented as an apostacy, or temporary relapse of the wave ; 
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while the movement in Germany, towards rehabilitation of our 
doctrine, is to be welcomed as veritable progress, the wave re- 
turning to the normal direction of progressive Christian thought. 

For prevention of apostacy and furtherance of true progress, 
the grand instrumentality is believing and prayerful study of 
the Bible. But a secondary instrumentality of very great 
value is rigorous exposition and defence of the doctrine of 
God’s Word, on the footing and with the methods of scientific 
theology. And on this account we welcome very cordially the 
work of Mr Martin, in which our doctrine is vindicated with 
singular freshness and power. 

His doctrinal position is that of the Calvinism of the old 
school. But his work is characterised by an excellence of 
literary execution of which our own British Calvinists of the 
old time were not always duly regardful. His outline, defined 
with admirable clearness, is filled in with not less admirable 
fulness and force. His argument as a whole is sustained with 
unflagging plenitude of power, and with a veritable Platonism of 
intellect, imagination, and wit. While exhibiting great moral 
earnestness, and a due measure of that principle of moral in- 
dignation which Plato recognises as the distinctively God-like 
element in man, he is full of generous courtesy towards the 
persons who may differ from him, and gives his indignation 
vent only against the opinions which he regards as false and 
pernicious. And, while his work is such in its character as a 
whole, its definitions and illustrations in detail, always clear as 
crystal, and not unfrequently terse and memorable as proverbs, 
are occasionally so beautiful in sense and sound as to linger in 
the heart’s memory like snatches of lyric song. Mr Martin, in 
short, in addition to noble gifts of utterance, exhibits that 
combination of speculative power and scientific discipline 
which, when employed in the investigation of matters of reli- 
gion, is in effect theological genius. 

Where there is cordial agreement on the whole, and in the 
leading details, any carping criticism of minor details might, 
in relation to a work of sterling excellence, be frivolous and 
vexatious. We have no disposition towards any such criticisms 
of this work of Mr Martin. And we now shall restrict our- 
selves to the far more pleasant office of giving some account of 
its contents. 

We have intimated that the nature of the Atonement is that 
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to which his strength is mainly given. But even of the ques- 
tion of its nature, his discussion does not profess to be exhaustive. 
The question, for instance, of the doctrinal import of the Old 
Testament sacrifices, and of the import of Scripture passages 
direct and express to the point of atonement per se, this ques- 
tion Mr Martin avowedly does not discuss. What he pro- 
fesses to give us is an exhibition, and scientific application to 
the determination of the present question, of certain Scrip- 
tural conditions, under which the question must be contem- 
plated, and which ought to dominate the construction of all 
detailed Scripture evidences. Hence the title of his work is, 
not simply “The Atonement,” but “The Atonement in its 
relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, the Intercession of 
our Lord.” And hence the statement in his preface :— 

“ My object is to indicate certain conditions under which the doctrine 
of the Atonement ought to be discussed, and that with a twofold view : 
First, in order to clear away at the outset all temptation to a priort 
speculation, seeing that it is not an abstract and philosophical theory of 
Atonement we have to deal with, but the revealed reality of the actual 
sacrifice of the Son of God on Calvary. And, secondly, because—as I 
think the intelligent reader of these pages, after perusing them, will be 
prepared to admit—the occasion, when conducted under the conditions 
indicated, can be pointed with the very greatest care, and with extreme 
brevity of treatment, to the overthrow of all those current speculations of 
the day which have in view to set aside the Catholic doctrine of the cross. 
Their refutation comes out in the shape of corollaries, that are all but intui- 
tively obvious, and, as I believe, utterly indisputable.” 


The method which Mr Martin thus proposes to himself is 
not exclusive of a careful judicial consideration of relevant 
details of Scripture evidence. Rather, it is indispensable in 
order to a really scientific and scriptural investigation of such 
details. That theological atomism,which will contemplate every 
detail in isolation, as if it had stood in no relation to a whole, 
is at once unscientific and unscriptural. It is unscientific ; for 
all details are in reality parts of an organic whole, so that to 
contemplate any detail as a merely isolated thing is to see it as 
it is not in rerum naturd. Hence Mr Martin’s appeals to 
sciences of nature, with their respective “analogies of faith,” 
e.g. of astronomical faith, and their scornful rejection of 
atomism as obscurantism. And also, and especially, it is 
unscriptural. The Atonement in Scripture does not appear as 
an isolated thing. It there appears, for instance, as resulting 
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in remission, and as resulting from a priestly action of oblation 
and intercession. The remission, again, appears in Scripture 
as freely given by God’s love, but given in a way and manner 
in harmony with the glory of God’s holiness and the majesty 
of moral law. And the priestly person, and office, and work, 
are the central part of the provisions and arrangements of a 
positive constitution, the free act of divine love to lost man, 
which has been designated the covenant of grace. If, then, we 
will see the Atonement as God shews it, as it is in the revealed 
Christian system of truth, we must contemplate it, and all 
detailed Scripture statements regarding it, in its relation to that 
whole in which it is a part. 

In recognising and insisting on the organic unity of truth, 
Mr Martin coincides in principle with those German theo- 
logians who endeavour to construct a system from some one 
fact of Christian consciousness—such as, that religion consists 
in a feeling of dependence, or, that Christian religion consists 
in fellowship with God through Jesus Christ. But his method 
of applying the principle is strongly contrasted with theirs ; and 
the contrast is all in his favour. For in their case the one fact 
of consciousness, which may have been arbitrarily selected or 
mutilated by them, is made to give the law to their construc- 
tion of Christian revelation as a whole ; so that their system is 
unlikely to be, in the matter of it, not a full reproduction of re- 
vealed Scripture facts; or, though it should really reproduce 
them all, yet, as an older generation saw in such Wolffian systems 
as that of Stapfer, their system will in the form of it be repul- 
sively scholastic, presenting the aspect of an evolution, through 
mere logical processes, from the mind of man, instead of a con- 
fessed reproduction and elaboration of materials all accepted 
from the manifested mind of God. Mr Martin, on the other 
hand, by allowing the whole to give the law to our observation 
of every detail, assumes the position of veritable discipleship, 
and produces the salutary effect of continuous dependence on 
God’s mind in Scripture. He places us in the most advan- 
tageous light for contemplation of details. And he corrects 
the fatal tendency of one-sided subjectivity to unconscious 
exclusion of some matters really given in Scripture revelation. 

Let us read, for instance, his discussion (pp. 1-40), of “ Atone- 
ment and the Covenant of Grace.” Here, to begin with, we 
observe a covenant of grace as a positive fact of revelation. 
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We are thus reminded that mere philosophical theories,avowedly 
deduced from the merely natural constitution of things, though 
they should contain some truth, and choose to call that truth a 
doctrine of Atonement, yet really have no interest to us, 
no claim whatever on our attention, as students of the Christian 
doctrine of Atonement. For that Christian doctrine, like that 
of the covenant within whose setting it is revealed, is one 
regarding which our only authoritative source of information 
is the positive revelation of God’s mind in Christ. The covenant 
is not only positively revealed, but also and manifestly in its 
nature a positive constitution, in no way arising out of the 
natural constitution of things. And we share in Mr Martin’s 
regret that the biblical idea and fact of federalism, now 
returning into recognition in Germany, bas ceased to occupy 
the place it once held in the Christian teaching of our own 
land; were it only because the unmistakable positivism or 
supernaturalism of the covenants is an insurmountable barrier 
against mere naturalism, in relation to the Atonement or any- 
thing else, shewing that all mere naturalism is out of place in 
Christian theology, and ought to be simply disregarded as irre- 
levant, or summarily dismissed as incompetent, by Christian 
divines. 

Again,Mr Martin reminds us, that the covenant, with its mani- 
fest supernaturalism, is not, in the Christian revelation, an 
isolated and evanescent phenomenon, momentaneously start- 
ling, as the lightning’s flash. The idea of a “ covenant of grace” 
pervades the whole system of biblical representations regard- 
ing God’s purpose to save sinners of mankind. The idea of a 
“covenant of works” pervades the whole system of biblical 
representations of the first estate of man, and of mankind as 
fallen from that first estate. The God of the Bible is always a 
covenanting God. The true man of the Bible is always a 
covenanting man. And even the false man of the Bible 
always stands in some vital relation to covenant, either as 
manifestly breaking his covenant with God, or as being most 
manifestly and deplorably forsaken because ostensibly an 
“ outsider” in relation to the covenant. The idea of a covenant 
thus underlies the whole system of biblical revelation, of the 
actual relations of God to man, as arising out of the free will 
and pleasure of God. But the biblical idea of a covenant—as 
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realised both in the covenant of works and in the covenant of 
grace—involves certain principles which have been very much 
discussed in connection with the Atonement, and often dis- 
cussed as if they had been connected with only the Atonement. 
Such, for instance, are the principles of federal headship, of 
imputation, and of vindicatory justice in God. These prin- 
ciples involve nearly all “the head and front of the offend- 
ing” of our doctrine of Atonement. This doctrine, therefore, 
so far as it really involves these principles, is found, even under 
its objectionable aspects, to coincide with that wider system of 
biblical facts represented by the idea of a covenant. And the 
argument from that wider system may be “ pointed”—to use 
the phrase of Mr Martin—against the objectors thus: “It is 
idle to object to our doctrine of Atonement on the ground of 
its involving the principles of federal headship, imputation, 
vindicatory justice. For these principles ere involved in that 
idea of a covenant which pervades the whole Bible system of 
religion. Your objection, therefore, has no special relevancy 
to the detail of Atonement: it is an objection to the whole 
Bible system of religion, under a characteristically and pro- 
minently biblical aspect of that religion.” 

Let us now go on to Mr Martin’s discussion (pp. 41-95) of the 
topic “ Atonement and Christ’s priestly office.” Here at the 
very outset we get rid of all theories about a conceivable 
“priesthood of nature,” involved in the constitution of man, 
and perfected in Christ as the realised ideal of manhood. No 
matter what truth may be in such theories, we in the present 
inquiry have nothing to do with them, except to eliminate 
them all as incompetent. For the Bible defines the priesthood 
of Christ. No theory, therefore, has any claim to a hearing 
from us that does not profess to be a scientific representation 
of the Bible definition of His priesthood, or of the biblical idea 
of priesthood as realised in Him. And when we seriously 
consider the biblical definition or idea of priesthood, we per- 
ceive, not only the irrelevancy of ostensibly unbiblical theories 
of priesthood, but also the untruth of certain theories of Atone- 
ment which profess to be biblical. 

For instance, the Bible definition of priesthood implies that 
the characteristic action of priesthood is on the mind of God; 
so that those theories are at best unbiblical which represent 
the operation of Atonement as terminating merely on the mind 
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of the creatures, either by moral suasion or by governmental 
display. Again, it implies that one leading work of a priest is 
to offer sacrifice for the sins of a people ; and, consequently, not 
only that Christ suffered as a veritable sacrifice for the sins of His 
people, but also, and especially, that in His self-sacrifice He was 
no merely passive victim, but active as a priest, “giving Him- 
self for us.” On this priestly activity of Christ in His passion 
Mr Martin very strenuously insists. And in illustration of his 
method of “pointing” the argument we make the following 
extract : 
“ Pointing the argument from Christ's priestly action. 

“ How the line of thought we have pursued may be pointed into an 
argument for immediately and powerfully exposing all false and defective 
views of the Atonement, it is scarcely necessary to indicate,—the polemic 
use of this great truth being so direct and obvious. 

“ Socrn1anism stands self-condemned by refusing it. Socinianism does 
not acknowledge that Christ was a priest in His death, or prior to His re- 
surrection. ... . 

“Mr Rosertson, of Brighton, has denied all agency of Christ’s own in 
His death, in language of such violence and horror and blasphemy, as 
almost silences all comment from the lips of piety forever. He has dared 
to say of the everlasting Son of the Father: ‘He approached the whirl- 
ing wheel of this world’s evil, and was torn in pieces!’ 

“ Mr Maovrice denies it by affirming that Christ’s death was only self- 
sacrifice, self-surrender, self-denial. If it was this sort of sacrifice, and 
not a propitiatory sacrifice and offering for sin, then Christ’s own action 
cannot be recognised in it. Such sacrifice is passivity, pure and simple. 
Action of His own in it there could not possibly be, save such as would 
resolve into suicide. 

“ BusHNELL makes the death of Christ a governmental display. Be it 
granted for argument’s sake. But governmental display is not action, 
though it may be the result of action. Of what action in this case is it 
the result? . . . . What did He [Christ] do to achieve that display ? 
And Bushnell] must simply answer, He suffered death. Yes; suffered. 
That is all he can predicate. He sust fall into the theory of mere suffer- 
ing, mere passivity ; denial of priestly action, and a fortior? of priesthood ; 
mere passivity, which ignores the victory of the Cross, accepts defeat, and 
canonises the shame. 

“Youne explains Atonement by the notion of moral influence. Be it 
so again for argument’s sake. But the exercise of moral influence,—was 
that the intrinsic nature of any agency of Christ’s own, in virtue of which 
it could be said, He dismissed His spirit, He poured out His soul? It 
might follow, as result, from His exemplary patience’ in suffering death ; 
but it could not be identical with, nor explain, the never-to-be-re-exem- 
plified deed by which He gave Himself.” 


The discussion of Atonement in connection with Intercession, 
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of which it is the ground (pp. 96-160), and in connection with 
Remission (pp. 161-180), which is “the exact immediate object 
or design of the Atonement,” concludes that part—the leading 
part—of the volume, which is occupied characteristically with 
setting forth the detailed fact of Atonement, in the light of 
more comprehensive facts of the Christian system as a whole. 
The three chapters which follow (pp. 190-281) constitute so 
many complementary dissertations, on the “Counter-imputa- 
tions of sin and righteousness,” on “Mr Robertson’s views of 
vicarious sacrifice,’ and on “ the distinctive peculiarity of 
moral law.” In an appendix, Mr Martin gives us a discourse 
on “God's blessedness and His statutes.” His discussions in 
connection with intercession and remission constitute perhaps 
the best part of his work, as a contribution to theological 
science. The complementary dissertations admirably serve 
their purpose, to corroborate the argument of the body of his 
work. And the sermon finely illustrates the vital connection of 
those fundamental principles which a minister embraces in the 
quiet of his study with the practical outcome of his influence 
in the pulpit. 

While remarkable for power in its more purely speculative 
discussions, the work is not less remarkable for its power in 
dealing with the more practical question, What doctrine, or 
what sort of thing under the name of Atonement, will supply 
the great want of man? The practical question thus stated 
bears directly on the settlement of the speculative question. 
The Bible theology is on the face of it a wayfarer’s theology— 
Theologia viatoris—intended to be or to indicate a “way” of 
life eternal for man. That system, therefore, is so far shewn 
to be presumably biblical which is in its nature fitted to guide 
men to that life in God’s love. And this is most manifestly 
true in relation to the Atonement. For all the theories coin- 
cide with our doctrine in assuming that, no matter what 
the Atonement may be in its intrinsic nature, the great 
ulterior purpose of it is in some way to set man right 
with God. Hence, with reference to any suggested Atone- 
ment, the question, Is it fitted for the purpose of setting 
men right with God? manifestly bears on the question 
of the reality of that Atonement. And Mr Martin, with- 
out illogical digression, makes important contributions to 
the demonstration of these three facts: 1. That the pur- 
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poses, in relation to man, ascribed to the Atonement by 
the theories he controverts, are only secondary purposes in 
relation to the great want of man. 2. That even these 
secondary purposes are not really provided for by the sort 
of Atonement affirmed by the theories. And 3. That the sort 
of Atonement affirmed by the Catholic doctrine not only alone 
provides for the great want in question, but also alone in reality 
accomplishes the secondary purposes which the Atonement of 
the theorisers fails to accomplish. On this practical aspect of 
the subject we now make some concluding remarks. 

The “governmental” theory assumes, as the practical pur- 
pose in view of God, to produce a salutary impression on the 
rational universe, in favour of morality, by an appearance of 
punishing sin in the person of Christ. But the theory at the 
same time denies that the sin is really punished, in the sense 
of being justly rewarded with suffering. It assumes, in other 
words, that Gud puts on a false face, of doing what He really 
does not do, and that He inflicts that death which is the wages 
of sin on a person who is not answerable in justice for any sin, 
of himself or others. How such a doctrine regarding God can 
tend to promote the interest of truth and holiness among crea- 
tures believing it, we do not perceive. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that every such doctrine is in its practical tendency essen- 
tially demoralising. And in fact we find the “governmental” 
theory, when analysed, to involve a denial of the very nature of 
morality or virtue ; for this is what is at bottom involved in 
confounding vindicatory justice with that “public justice” 
which is only another name for benevolence or goodness. The 
catholic doctrine, on the other hand, provides effectually for 
that salutary impression on rational creatures, by setting forth 
in Christ’s death the reality of death-punishment for sin, a 
punishment on the ground of guilt, though that guilt be not 
personal, but imputed on the ground of federal representation. 

The “humanitarian” theory, in its old Socinian form, sought 
the interest of morality by setting forth Christ’s life and death 
as an example of self-denying and self-sacrificing love. And 
the more recent forms of this theory have no better way of 
shewing that the theory is really fitted to set the man who 
believes it right with God. Now there is no doubt that 
Christ’s life and death alike are exemplary to us, that He is 
the pattern of our profession, and that in so being, He continu- 
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ally transforms the Christians who keep beholding Him into 
the image of His glory. But no such fruits of holiness are to be 
reasonably expected from regarding Him as nothing but an 
example, His death as merely exemplary. When so regarded, 
He is to us only an incarnation of moral law, and Calvary is 
only a more terrific Sinai. Now to fallen man a mere exhibi- 
tion of law tends only to produce despair, repentance unto 
death, instead of love, with its repentance unto life. Hence the 
Socinian religion of law has never made a community of veri- 
table law-observers. Andrew Fuller has employed this very 
fact, of the practical fruitlessness of Socinianism, as an @ pos- 
teriori refutation of its principles. And another has well said 
that the distinctively religious history of Christendom might 
be faithfully represented without any mention of Socinianism. 
They, on the other hand, who regard Christ’s death as not 
merely exemplary but primarily propitiatory and vicarious, 
they, as a class, are the men who in all ages have conspicu- 
ously followed His example, and obeyed His law of self- 
sacrificing love to God and man. And in their experience it 
is this very faith of theirs, in Christ crucified as the substitute 
of guilty sinners, which has “established the law,” even in the 
sense of leading them to obey it. It is by believing on the 
slain Lamb of God that they have learned to serve God as 
King. 

But the great want of man in this relation is, not a mere 
demonstration of justice, nor a mere revelation of law, but a 
true propitiation or expiation of guilt. This, at least, is to be 
inferred from the catholicity of our doctrine of Atonement. 
In affirming that propitiation is the gift of God, the church 
has made manifest at least that, in her heart’s estimation, pro- 
pitiation is the great want of man, in order to reconciliation 
between man and God. And the catholic church has thus far 
only repeated what has always been the confession of catholic 
humanity. Even Voltaire could see the truth that propitiation 
has been the fundamental desideratum set forth in all the 
religions that have lived among the peoples. The universal 
practice of bloody sacrifice might be explained away by pagan 
rationalists, as it has been explained away by professing Chris- 
tian rationalists. But the practice really is a monument, reared 
by catholic humanity, to man’s indestructible sense of the need 
of propitiation, or satisfaction to divine justice for sin, as the 
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indispensable and fundamental condition of acceptable access 
to the Deity. “Where is the lamb for the burnt-sacrifice ?” 
is the heart’s cry of mankind in its living religions. 

The theories, therefore, are so many evasions of the grand 
problem of religion for man. Even though they should not 
seek support in low immoral representations of the character of 
God and the nature of things, yet they must ever fail to set 
man in a way of free and glad obedience to God, were it only 
because they suggest no real settlement of that tremendous 
question which man, when awakened, ever feels to be the 
question of life or death for him, the question of satisfaction to 
justice for sin. Until he is at rest in relation to that question, 
man will never begin to work in the spirit of a son, although 
he should toil as a slave under the lash. Though it had been 
a fact that God is not holy or just, yet man has never in his 
heart believed this, and never shall nor can believe it in his 
heart. His conscience ever tells him that he is a sinner, that 
sin deserves death, and that this is “the judgment of God.” 
And so long as he sees no lawful way of deliverance from the 
guilt of sin, so long a real reconciliation on his part with God, a 
sincere devotion of his life to God in love, must ever remain to 
him a psychological impossibility. 

Our doctrine sets forth a lawful way of peace with God. And, 
while affirming the inviolable sacredness of law, the reality ot 
justice or holiness, it at the same time sets forth a wondrous love 
of God, fitted to call forth a responding love in man. In the 
very act of exhibiting a true ground of reconciliation, it furnishes 
the most affecting and powertul motives to self-dedication of 
love. The way of peace to which it points is in its very nature 
a way of holiness. 

James MacGRrecor. 
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Art. VIL1.—Pulestine Exploration and the Moabite Stone. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem: A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery 
in the City and the Holy Land. By Carr. Witson, R.E., Carr. 
Warren, RE, &., &. With an Introduction, by Artuur 
Penruyn Stranitey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edited by 
Water Morrison, M.P., Honorary Treasurer of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. R. Bentley. 1871. 


HE splendid volume, the title of which we have placed at 
the head of our paper, is intended to gather together the 
results of the various explorations that have been carried on 
for some years now all over the Holy Land and the adjoining 
countries. It contains contributions from some of the main 
explorers, such as Captain Wilson and Captain Warren, and 
also from other eminent paleographers and linguists. It was 
thought that a more complete and popular account of what 
is here called the “ Recovery of Jerusalem,” not now by arms 
as in the days of the Crusaders, but by the more enduring 
conquests of science and learning, was needed, than could be 
furnished in the Society’s quarterly statement. Health and 
time have failed more than one of the contributors, rendering 
their labours less complete in some cases than they} would 
have been, and keeping them back altogether in others ; but 
the work produced is of the most interesting kind, and cannot 
fail both to make the past exertions of the Society’s agents 
better understood and appreciated, and to awaken fresh en- 
thusiasm in the work. The book has been divided into two 
parts, of which the first contains an account of Captain 
Wilson’s Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, and a very large 
contribution from Captain Warren, filling more than half the 
volume, describing the excavations about the city. Captain 
Warren’s narrative is very graphic and amusing. The story 
of his hindrances and perils is told with great good humour 
and foree Whoever has to do with eastern officials and 
eastern workmen must have inexhaustible patience and a 
strong corbatch. The former is even more disgusting to a 
Pasha than the application of the latter to his back is toa 
fellah. When Warren began his operations, every obstacle 
was thrown in his way. The Turkish official has reached all 
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knowledge, and can see no reason for any action. The 
military Pasha, when he was visited, assured him “that it 
was perfectly absurd for us to come and dig about Jerusalem, 
when the Moslem traditions gave every information. He 
then proceeded to explain to me the whole structure of the 
Noble Sanctuary, winding up with the information, that the 
Sacred Rock, the Sakhra, lies on the top leaves of a palm tree, 
from the roots of which spring all the rivers of the earth ; and 
that the attempt of a Frank to pry into such matters could 
only be attended by some dire calamity befalling the 
country” (p. 38). 

Captain Warren soon became more than a match, however, 
for the Pashas, employing as his weapon simply persistence. 
If they were too stupid or bad to understand or admit 
arguments, it was possible to bore them into compliance with 
the most disagreeable demands. By continual coming they 
could be wearied. An amusing case occurred early in the 
history of the explorations, which we give as a specimen of 
the annoyances suffered, and the method of dealing with 
them which was found successful : 


“When our men were working at the newly discovered aqueduct 
near the Czenaculum, some soldiers came and told them to leave off work ; 
and when they refused, they threatened to whip them, and abused the 
Frank who directed them, calling me a “ pig.” . . . . In the afternoon I 
heard that Sergeant Birtles had been made prisoner, and was being 
marched to the Serai. I immediately went and obtained the dragoman 
and cavass of the Consulate, and went upto the Pasha. LI asked him if it 
was by his orders that Sergeant Birtles had been made prisoner ; he 
replied that he had released him. [ asked him if it had been done with his 
orders ; and then commenced an exciting conversation for an hour ; but 
it always returned to the same point ; either it was done with his autho- 
rity, and in that case I should report the matter home, or else it was 
without his authority, and in that case he must say so in writing, that I 
might give a copy to Sergeant Birtles to shew to anybody he wished. 
His Excellency tried all means of getting out of this. When I first en- 
tered he had treated me extremely coldly, and had not offered me a chair, 
but I sat down ‘ui that next to him ; tien he got a man to talk Arabic 
to one of my witnesses to try and confuse his evidence ; but I refused to 
allow him to speak except through the proper interpreter ; and then he 
got up and said he had an engagement ; but I kept in my seat, and said 
I would wait till he returned. . . . . Finding I would not give way, he 
offered me the first civility 1 had experienced at his hands since his 
arrival—he sent for chiboks and comfits, and we smoked away for half 
av hour talking on indifferent subjects. ... . After having smoked for 
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some time, his Excellency again asked me if I were not satisfied ; but I 
returned to the charge, and said I must have a written paper of explana- 
tion. He then summoned up the cavass who had imprisoned Sergeant 
Birtles, and sentencing him to imprisonment in my presence, asked if I 
were satisfied. I said that was his affair, all I wanted was a paper 
written by him, saying that a mistake had been made, which I might 
give to Sergeant Birtles. It took another two hours before he would 
give in, but finally he said he would write one that afternoon.”—P. 47. 

This kind of reasoning, of course, requires time and bodily 
strength, and fever sometimes prevented Captain Warren from 
reaping the legitimate fruits of it. 

The difficulties encountered from other quarters were also 
very numerous. The workmen had to be drilled, and they 
were very lazy, and sometimes insubordinate. Captain 
Warren’s trusty Achates,Serjeant Birtles, usually carried enough 
in his pocket to pay a man off at once who was refractory. 
This was the severest measure adopted, and the men usually 
preferred a drubbing with the corbatch and a deduction of pay, 
to dismissal, if they had the choice. After the work had gone 
on for some time, the pay of the best workmen was raised, but 
this caused a general strike: “ Allah made men, one stronger 
than another, and therefore they must all be paid the same.” 

The workmen came chiefly from Siloam and the villages 
about Jerusalem, but men from the city were also employed ; 
and to guard against theft, it was found a good plan to mix 
them together in excavating. They quarrelled very much, 
but that was not minded, so long as they did not fight. “They 
were so jealous of one another that they never could agree, 
and one side always split on the other.” They were always 
searched when leaving the work. They could be taught so far 
to understand justice, but not kindness. They were chiefly 
Arabs, occasionally Nubians, hardly ever Jews. The latter 
sometimes tried to work, but one day was enough for them ; 
they come back next day, complaining of feeling like having 
been thrashed all over with the corbatch. Summer was found 
the best time to get the men to work in winter they suffered 
from the cold, and the idea could not be drummed into their 
heads that working would make them warm. Only one Jew 
was employed for any time by Warren. He made him a kind 
of above-ground overseer, to beat the men who idled. “He 
was a first-rate fellow, and was called by the fellahin, “the 
devil.” 
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More serious dangers arose from the nature of the work. In 
some parts the soil was impregnated with some poisonous 
matter, probably ancient sewage, and the workmen’s hands 
festered from the effects of it. In other places, the loose 
shingle, and falling stones, and pieces of masonry, threatened 
to smother them, or “ stove in their skulls.” Before they were 
aware, a funnel-shaped hole, formed outside of the mining 
frame, wide at the bottom and hardly visible at the top, the 
contents of which ran into the foot of their shaft like water, 
and was carried up, till at last some great stone being loosed, 
came thundering down the funnel, and crunched up the 
mining frame like a match box, making the miners run up the 
ropes like mice, to save their lives. They did not usually 
suffer much from foul air, but so many Arabs together made 
the atmosphere so bad that the lights went out and they had 
to go on in the dark. Sometimes they were interrupted by 
water running into their shafts. One of the most amusing 
pieces of description in the book is the account of the ex- 
ploration of the rock-cut passage between the Virgin’s fount and 
Siloam, in the chapter on the “ Waters of Jerusalem ;” per- 
haps the most interesting chapter in the whole of Captain 
Warren’s long contribution. It is occasionally rather difficult 
for an ordinary reader to follow the narrative of mining opera- 
tions, the language being in some parts necessarily technical. 
Some disappointment, too, may be felt at the meagreness of 
the actual discoveries made, especially of articles from the 
debris of the city. But this is sufficiently accounted for by 
considering how often the foundations of the city have been 
already dug. The three main questions debated in the 
topography of Jerusalem, the exact position of the temple in 
the Haram Area, the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
Water Supply of the city, receive here, if not final, at least 
approximative answers. The evidence of the excavations is 
not favourable to the authenticity of the present site of the 
Sepulchre. 

The second half of the volume contains seven separate 
papers: on the Sea of Galilee, by Captain Wilson; on the 
Architectural Remains of Palestine, by R. P. Spiers; on the 
Hauran, by Count de Vogiié; on the Survey of Palestine, by 
Lieutenant Warren; on the Pottery and Glass found in the 
excavations, by Rev. G. J. Chester; on the Moabite Stone ; 
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and on Sinai, by F. W. Holland. The articles on Architecture 
and Pottery, being set out with capital illustrations, will have 
a special fascination to many; to ourselves, those on the Sea 
of Galilee, the Hauran, and Sinai, are papers of extraordinary 
interest. That on the Moabite Stone is so much less full than 
many contributions made otherwise to that subject, that 
it is of inferior importance, its chief value lying in the authen- 
tic information it affords with regard to the circumstances of 
the discovery of the monument. Mr E. Deutsch had engaged 
to contribute a full article on the subject, but ill health 
hindered him. The paper, so far as it goes, is based on Mr 
Deutsch’s ideas, whose affectation of reserve with regard to 
the readings on the stone is extreme, and does scant justice 
to the skill and perseverance of M. Ganneau, who first made 
the inscription public. To the Count de Vogiié’s paper, 
a melancholy interest attaches, apart from the singular 
attractiveness of the subject. “ He was already at the front 
with the French army,” says the editor, “ occupied in his 
noble work with the ambulance corps, when a letter from 
the Secretary reached him, reminding him of the promised 
contribution. He hastened back to Paris, sent off the MS., 
which wanted only the last paragraphs, and returned to 
his post.” And as Dean Stanley says, in reference to the 
paper, “ Its unfinished state and abrupt conclusion, give it a 
peculiar interest. There can have been few concerned in the 
exploration of Palestine who did not feel a thrill of sympathy 
when, amidst the horrors of the carnage, after the battle of 
Weerth, they came on the affecting narrative of the scene in 
which the chivalrous Prussian Prince tenderly announced to 
the Count de Vogiié, the sad tidings, that amongst the killed 
and wounded whom he came to tend, the first body that he 
would find would be that of his brother.” The Hauran, a 
name familiar even to the Jews (Ezek. xlvi. 16), is that great 
region of mountain and plain, lying south of Damascus, and 
bounded on the east by the desert that extends to the 
Euphrates, and on the west by the chain of hills that run 
parallel to the gorge of the Jordan. It corresponds, in a 
general way, to the kingdom of Bashan. It has been sup- 
posed that it was called Bashan from its basaltic formations. 
So one might suppose Damascus named from its manufacture 
of damask. The name Bashan is the Hebrew pronunciation 
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of the Arabic Buthaineh, meaning a stoneless fertile plain. 
Bashan was the kingdom of the giant Og, whose seat was at 
Edrei. Its architecture has been the wonder of travellers. 
Having no wood at their command, the builders of Bashan 
reared fabrics completely of stone, the roofs were stone, 
the windows and even doors were stone. The age and 
character of a race that raised so singular and lasting a monu- 
ment have been eagerly discussed. Imaginative travellers 
have found here the work of the giants, of whom Og was the 
last, and romances regarding the giant cities of Bashan have 
been written and read as history. Count de Vogiié claims to 
have “ explored the country in every sense ;” he has written 
already on the monuments, and is preparing further works. 
His opinion may therefore be considered of some value, both 
on the geography of the country and on the age of its archi- 
tectural remains. According to him, the Hebrews never 
occupied the Jebel Hauran. They confined themselves to 
that splendid plain, the most fertile region in the east, the 
granary of Damascus, the Nuqra, lying to the south and east 
of the mountains. The Leja,that wonderful plateau of extinct 
voleanoes, the haunt of robbers from time immemorial, in whose 
inaccessible fastnesses, named expressively enough by them, 
Qal’at-Allah, the “citadel of God,” it is impossible to reach 
them, seems never to have been subdued by Israel. And it is 
doubtful if the half tribe of Manasseh, was long able to main- 
tain its possession even of the plain against the assaults of 
the tribes on its flank. In the opinion of De Vogiié, no 
remains exist in the country to indicate the rule of the 
Hebrews, “ for there is no monument to be found there anterior 
to the Idumzan dynasty. It was under the reigns of the 
Herods and the Agrippas that the Hauran began an era of 
prosperity, which was further developed under the Roman 
empire, and only stopped by the Mohammedan invasion ” (p. 
415). “The Roman conquest gave these lands three centuries 
of tranquillity, during which a kind of architectural fever 
traversed the country from end to end. The triumph of 
Christianity added still more to this ardour for building, and 
it stopped only with the approach of Islamism” (p. 418). 
And once more: “The Christian period appears to have been 
the most fertile in buildings of every kind—at least, it has 
left the greatest number of monuments. The largest number 
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of the private houses and tombs still standing, date from this 
period, as the inscriptions testify... .. Christianity pene- 
trated very early into these regions; .... and accordingly, 
from the second half of the fourth century, inscriptions are 
found pointing out the existence of a strong and active 
Christian society, building houses, porticos, cisterns, hostelries, 
basilicas, churches, tombs, &.” (p. 428). The Rephaim of 
Bashan have left a name for strength and daring, but a giant 
greater than any of them, which they never knew, has arisen 
since their days, one with thought more skilful to plan, and 
hands more powerful to execute, than were possessed by the 
most renowned of them. Christian civilisation was the builder 
of those wonderful monuments in this mysterious land, which 
neither the lapse of time nor the savage barbarism of men, 
has been able to destroy, or even to displace. 

Mr Holland’s paper on Sinai may be considered to have 
finally established the following points: First, that the scene 
of the giving of the law is to be sought in the Arabic Penin- 
sula, and that the Mount of God belongs somewhere to the 
range of mountains known as the Sinaitic range ; second, that 
Jebel Serbal cannot be the mountain of the law, there being 
no plain in front of it that could contain any great number of 
people, nor has it any peak distinct from the rest that could 
be bounded ; and third, that the only other mountain answer- 
ing the conditions is Jebel Musa. In the plain of er-Rahah, 
in front of this mountain, the tribes of Israel gathered them- 
selves together; from Ras Sufsafeh, the northern peak of the 
mountain, the voice of God was heard and His lightnings seen ; 
and Jebel Musa, the southern peak, was that to which Moses 
went up alone into the cloud. Farther, as to the route which 
the children of Israel followed, the members of the expedition 
are unanimous in the opinion that it was the low road by the 
sea, round Jebel Hummam, down Wadi Tayibeh to the coast, 
along the plain of el Murkah, called in Scripture the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, as far as Wadi Feiran. There they turned to the 
left up Wadi Feiran, rounding the enormous mountains of 
which Serbal is the chief, passing into Wadi esh-Sheich, and 
so reaching the open and richly-watered plain before Ras Suf- 
safeh. Mr Holland differs from the other members of the 
expedition as to the position of Rephidim. He considers the 
scene of the conflict with Amalek to be the pass of el Watiyeh, 
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—a narrow defile, about three hundred yards in length, and 
from forty to sixty yards in breadth, at the mouth of Wadi 
esh-Sheich. His colleagues contend for a position in Wadi 
Feiran, near the spot where Wadi Aleyat runs into it from 
Jebel Serbal. The whole peninsula has now been thoroughly 
explored and surveyed, the routes all examined, and the claims 
of every spot minutely gone into and estimated, and the judg- 
ments now passed by the explorers are entitled to a considera- 
tion that was not due to any that had been given by travellers 
before them. The value of Mr Holland’s paper, as a contribu- 
tion to the evidences of the truth of the Bible narrative, is also 
very considerable. He mentions that, though in many places 
the desert of Sinai is bare and destitute of vegetation, in the 
less frequented wadis he often found a rich and plentiful pas- 
turage ; and his arguments to shew how much more abundant 
vegetation must have been before the wood was cut down, when 
consequently the rain-fall was still undiminished, and when the 
cultivated terraces retained it for a long time, will be welcome 
to many, to whom the narrative of the sojourn of such a multi- 
tude of people, attended by their flocks, for so long a time in 
the wilderness, presents difficulties that are not easy to get 
over. 

To most readers the paper of Captain Wilson on the Sea of 
Galilee will be the most interesting part of the book. But we 
wish to devote what more space is left us to giving a somewhat 
fuller account of the Moabite Stone. 

The first verse of the second Book of Kings says, “Then 
Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab.” This 
prince, the second of the hardy race of Omri, died in 897 B.c. 
Again, in 2 Kings iii. 4, we read, “ And Mesha king of Moab 
was a sheepmaster, and rendered unto the king of Israel an 
hundred thousand lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, with 
the wool. But it came to pass when Ahab was dead, that the 
king of Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. And Jeho- 
ram king of Israel went out of Samaria the same time, and 
numbered all Israel. And he went and sent unto Jehoshaphat 
the king of Judah, saying, Moab has rebelled against me: wilt 
thou go with me against Moab to battle?” The story of the 
campaign, in which the prophet Elisha played a conspicuous 
part, need not be repeated here. The Moabitish prince was 
utterly defeated and pursued into his own country, his cities 
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beat down, every good piece of land marred with stones, his 
wells of water filled, and all his good trees cut down, and him- 
self shut up and besieged in Kir-haraseth, his chief city south 
of the Arnon. Turned to bay here, he was driven to that last 
act of the drama with which this ferocious war closes: “When 
the king of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for him, he 
took with him seven hundred men that drew swords, to break 
through even to the king of Edom, but they could not. Then 
he took his eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the wall. And there 
was great indignation againsi Israel, and they departed from 
him, and returned to their own land.” 

This is one of the most tragic episodes that history men- 
tions. These border wars must have been carried on with 
frightful ferocity. The enmity between Moab and Edom at 
this time, when the former was struggling for its independence, 
and the latter was an ally or a dependent of its foe, seems to 
have been of the most malignant kind, shewing itself some- 
times in acts of incredible barbarity. The prophet Amos, who 
jived perhaps somewhat more than half a century after these 
events, denounces vengeance upon Moab for exceeding the 
bounds of humanity in their struggles with Edom: “For three 
transgressions ef Moab and for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof, because he burned the bones of the king 
of Edom into lime.” It is very probable that this act of Moab 
belongs to the time embraced by the narrative in Kings. 
When Israel and Judah retreated, Edom was left alone to cope 
with Moab, and reaped the full harvest of the latter’s ven- 
geance. The Scripture narrative closes with the act of despair 
of the Moabitish prince, though we are not without interest in 
aman who was ready to make such sacrifices to secure the 
independence of his country. We should gladly have wel- 
comed any further information regarding the fortunes either 
of Mesha or of Moab. 

Very curiously, after near 3000 years, information comes to 
us from a most unexpected quarter. A monument has been 
dug from the soil of this same land of Moab, bearing an in- 
scription not merely about, but from the hand of this same 
Mesha, enumerating ‘his victories, and made, it would appear, 
at a time when all foreign opposition had gone down before 
him, and he was now peaceably established on his country’s 
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throne, whose complete independence he had, by his heroic 
efforts, at last secured. This monument, apart from the 
romantic interest attaching to it from its antiquity, and from 
being the work of a prince who appears and goes out from the 
horizon of history like the wild flash of a meteor, is important 
not merely for the corroboration it affords to Scripture, which 
in this age less needs that kind of corroboration, and for the 
additional details it furnishes of an episode very singular and 
tragic, but in far wider ways as a contribution to Semitic 
paleography and philology of the richest kind. Professor 
Rawlinson, in his article in the August number of the Con- 
temporary Review, speaks in a rather disparaging way of the 
gains to be derived from the stone; but the verdict of Nél- 
deke seems to us far nearer the truth, who says : 

“A single glance at the stone shews its importance. It is the most 
ancient of all Semitic inscriptions, indeed the oldest example of pure 
alphabet writing—far older than anything Greek. It is the only inde- 
pendent and original source of Israelitish history prior to the time of the 
Maccabees. . . . We had hitherto not the least reason to assume that 
such inscriptions were at all placed so early in these countries, and we 
may now hope that some other monument of this kind of a time previous 
to the exile may have been preserved. The inscription is of the highest 
importance for the knowledge of language and writing. We make bold 
to say that it is the most important of all Semitic inscriptions ” (p. 3). 

In what follows we shall give, first, some account of the dis- 
covery and appearance of the stone; then the text, so far it is 
restored, and a translation ; and, finally, refer to some conclu- 
sions, as to language and other matters, that may fairly be 
drawn from it. 

The stone was found at Diban, the ancient Dibon, a town 
situated a short distance north of the Arnon. It was really 
first seen by the Rev. F. Klein, a German clergyman of the 
Church Missionary Society in Jerusalem. This was in August 
1868, during a journey he was making to Jebel Ajloon, the 
ancient Gilead, and the Belga, the district between the Arnon 
(now Wadi Mujib) and the Jabbok. The place was under the 
protection of a tribe of the Beni-Hamideh, whose encamp- 
ment was in the vicinity. Mr. Klein was informed, while 
drinking his coffee, that only ten minutes walk from where he 
sat there was a stone with an inscription which no one had 
been able to decipher. No European had ever seen it. Mr 
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Klein was anxious to be off at once to examine it, but his 
friend the Sheich was not to be persuaded to get up from his 
soft couch and leave off smoking his narghileh. The 
consequence was, that as the sun was setting but little time 
was left for Mr Klein to make observations. He copied, how- 
ever, some of the lines, took accurate measurements, and 
endeavoured to collect an alphabet. It isa pity that this copy 
of his has not been made public. He contends that he has 
letters not yet found on the parts of the stone published. It is 
difficult to know what this can mean, for the only missing 
letter is the teth. His description of the stone, too, contradicts 
M. Ganneau’s account in several particulars. He asserts that 
the monument was rounded both at top and bottom; the 
other account makes it square at bottom. According to him it 
was perfectly entire everywhere ; according to the other, the 
right hand foot corner was chipped off. By his measurements 
the thickness was half the breadth ; by the other the thickness 
and breadth were equal. The length of the stone as given by 
him differs also considerably from that given by M. Ganneau. 
The measurements given by Mr Klein are: | métre, 13 centi- 
métres in height; 70 centimétres in breadth ; and 36 centi- 
métres in thickness. M. Ganneau calculates the height at 1 
métre, and the breadth and thickness at 60 centimétres each. 
Dr Ginsburg gives measurements differing from both; he 
describes the monument as a block of basalt stone, “ about 
3 ft. 5 in. high, by 1 ft. 9 in. in width and thickness. . . with 
an inscription on it consisting of 34 straight lines, running 
across the stone about 1} in. apart” (p. 9). These discre- 
pancies are very regrettable. Mr Klein speaks very positively, 
but he does not seem to have been able to estimate the real 
value of the monument, and when he says in his letter, 
“ Among the letters I copied I see several letters which are not 
found in the parts published by M. Ganneau and Capt. 
Warren,” when in fact only one letter of the entire alphabet 
is missing from those parts, we must receive with reserve his 
other statements till we see them confirmed. The story of the 
stone from this point is curious, but rather intricate. Three 
nationalities began to compete for it, represented by Mr Klein 
and Dr. Petermann, the Prussian Consul, M. Clermont Ganneau 
of the French Consulate, and Capt. Warren. Mr Klein was 
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entirely silent upon the subject to Capt. Warren, who, however, 
received information from the Arabs; but hearing that the 
Prussians were moving in the matter, he carefully abstained 
from interfering, lest he should awaken the cupidity of the 
natives. When the spring of 1869 came, nothing had really 
been effected by the Prussian negotiations. The stone still lay 
where it was, and no tracings or squeezes had yet been taken. 
This state of matters was remarked on by Dr Barclay in a 
conversation with M. Ganneau and Capt. Warren, who both 
expressed much astonishment. Capt. Warren then wrote to Eng- 
land about it, but hearing that the Prussians had got a firman 
for the stone, he again wrote saying that information on the 
subject must be had from Berlin. 

In November, returning from a tour in the Lebanon, he was 
met by an Adwan half way from Jaffa, and informed that the 
stone had been broken in pieces. Already, however, this same 
month, M. Ganneau had sent to Diban, “avec deux cavaliers 
de la tribu du cheikh Qablan, un jeune Arabe trés-intelligent, 
Yaqoub Caravacca,” to obtain casts of the inscription. Leave 
was obtained, not without difficulty, but while the operation 
was going on, a quarrel arose among the Arabs present; a 
scuffle ensued and “l’estampage était perdu sans la présence 
d’esprit d’un des compagnons de route de Yaqoub, Cheikh 
Djemil, qui au milieu de la mélée se jeta dans le trou au fond 
duquel était la pierre, arracha le papier encore humide qui la 
recouvrait, en jeta les lambeaux dans un pan de son abaye,” &c. 
“The stone,” says Mr Klein, “ was lying among the ruins 
of Diban perfectly free and exposed to view, the inscription 
uppermost. I got four men to turn it round.” Thus M. 
Ganneau’s splendid tableau of the Sheich throwing himself into 
the hole where the stone was lying, grasping the wet paper, 
and thrusting it crumpled and torn into his robe, jumping on 
his horse, and galloping off “ventre a terre,” to join his two 
companions, is worthy of a place beside the other historical 
paintings of his country on the walls of the Louvre. M. 
Ganneau in his brilliant narratives, does not refer to Mr Klein ; 
he had known of the existence of the stone for a long time 
“par des rapports d’indigenes et de Bedouins.” The only man 
who comes out of the affair free of all littleness is Warren. He 
knew the value of the monument, which Klein did not; he 
knew the great risks of any delay in getting possession of it, 
_ but he had the courtesy to abstain from all interference in a 
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negotiation which others were carrying on, though he saw them 
bungling it. The acquisition of the stone would give its 
possessors a certain prestige in the eyes of scholars all over the 
world and he would not deprive them of it,—a delicacy to which 
the sanguine and impetuous young French savant was alto- 
gether astranger. Warren’s manly words are worth remember- 
ing by explorers generally : “ Whether the stone gets to Berlin, 
London, or Paris, appears to me to be a small matter compared 
with the rescuing of the inscription from oblivion.” It is but 
fair to Ganneau to acknowledge that he shewed a very great 
enthusiasm in regard to the monument, the extraordinary value 
of which he fully appreciated, and was prepared to expend a 
very large sum of money to procure it. And when the natives, 
to remove all pretext for the Turkish government interfering 
with them, put a fire under it, and threw water on it when 
heated, and split it into pieces, he as well as Capt. Warren 
used every effort to procure squeezes of the fragments, and if 
possible, bits of the stone itself, and has worked unweariedly 
at the restoration of the inscription, of which he has published 
no less than three recensions. No man deserves so highly of 
Oriental scholarship as he does in connection with the discovery. 
One thing is to be regretted, he has never yet disclosed on 
what principles he has proceeded in restoring the monument. 
The stone was broken up into two large fragments and a 
number of bits. Squeezes of the two great pieces were got 
more than once both by him and Warren, and he had the use of 
Warren’s, who, as he tells us, was “ au courant de mon histoire.” 
Smaller fragments with characters have also come into his 
possession, and he has the paper impression taken when the 
stone was still entire ; though, having passed through the tragic 
history so brilliantly narrated above, there only remained on it 
“des traces imperceptibles.” 1t would be interesting to be told 
if it has been by its guidance that he has proceeded in fitting 
the lesser fragments into their places, and how far it has 
supplied readings not elsewhere found, or helped to guesses 
where it could not be clearly deciphered.’ 

1 The chief contributions to the exposition of the subject are the follow- 
ing :—La Stéle de Mesa, roi de Moab, lettre a M., le Cte. de Vogiié, par Ch. 
Clermont Ganneau, Drogman-Chancelier du Consulat de France 4 Jerusalem. 
Besides this first contribution, Ganneau has made two others in the March 


and June numbers of the Revue Archéologique. His facsimile is that followed 
by all who have interpreted the Inscription. Die Siegesstiule Mesa’s, Konigs 
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Dr Ginsburg describes the condition of the restoration as 
follows :— 


“ But notwithstanding these materials, from which the text has been 
restored, there are lacunz not only at the end but in the middle of all 
the lines except six. The condition of the text will be best understood 
from the following figures :—Taking each line to average ten words, the 
34 lines of the inscription in its perfect state must have had about 
340 words, and about 1100 letters, and not 1000, as M. Ganneau cal- 
culates. The lacunz in the present restored text, both from the actual 
fragments and the squeeze before the stone was broken, consist of about 
35 entire words, 15 half words, and 18 letters,—thus amounting to less 
than a seventh. Nearly two-thirds of the stone itself, consisting of 
38 fragments, are now in the possession of M. Ganneau and the Palestine 
Exploration Society. Of the twenty fragments which M. Ganneau re- 
covered, fragment A contains one hundred and fifty letters ; B three 
hundred and fifty-eight ; the next larger contains thirty-eight ; and the 
remaining seventeen fragments contain sixty-seven, making in all 613 
letters ; whilst the eighteen small fragments in the possession of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, contain 56 letters ; thus making a total 
of 669 letters out of the 1100” (p. 12). 


In all probability M. Ganneau’s calculation is nearer the 
truth than Ginsburg’s ; ten words is too high an average for 
the line. 

The following is a transcription in Hebrew letters of the 
original text, with an attempt at punctuation. The words on 
the stone are separated by a point, and the clauses by a line, 
which it has not been thought necessary to reproduce in the 
transcription :— 


«BD TID T Wop 13 yen Ty 1 
251 aaa) ney yee ayo dy q>p ray 7D" 2 
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der Moabiter, von Dr Konstantin Schlottmann. Die Inschrift des Kénigs 
Mesa von Moab erklirt, yon Theodor Nildeke. The last is a very clever and 
instructive tract. The Moabite Stone, with an English translation, and a 
historical and critical commentary, by Christian D, Ginsburg, LL.D. Besides 
many articles in French and Germau periodicals, the following are accessible 
to the English reader :—An article in Contemporary Review for August, by 
Professor Rawlinson, dealing chiefly with the paleographical value of the 
monument ; in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, by W. H. Ward ; and in 
the North British Review for October, by some very competent hand ; to 
which, of course, have to be added the letters and other information in the 
Quarterly Statements V. and VI., and the contribution in the volume on 
the “ Recovery of Jerusalem” ; and among English literary journals, the 


Academy has shewn a very lively interest in all that concerns the details of 
the question. 
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3. ed after my father. 
Qorhhah a high-place of Sal- 
vation, because he saved me from all who-set-upon-me, and because 
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. i king of Israel oppressed Moab many days because Chemosh was 
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Letters supplied are put in italics. 


I Mesha son of Chemoshgad, king of Moab, of Di 
2. bon—my father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I reign- 
And I made this high-place to Chemosh in 
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6. his Jand ; and his son succeeded him and he also said I will oppress 
Moab. In my days he said so, 
7. but I saw my desire on him and on his house, and Israel perished 
with an everlasting destruction. And Omri had occupied the 
8. land of Modeba and dwelt in it all his days and all the days of his 
son forty years ; but Chemosh had respect 
9. to it in my days. And I built Baal Meon and made in it the ditch, 
and I built 
10. Qiryathan. And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of Ataroth 
from of old, and the King of Israel had built for himself 
1]. Ataroth, but I fought against the town and took it, and slew all 
aut eee ae 
12. of the town, a spectacle to Chemosh and to Moab ; and I brought 
back from there all the substance of it, and I 
13. drew it before Chemosh in Qeriyyoth. And I made to dwell in it 
the men of Shiran, and the men of Zereth- 
14. Shaharath. And Chemosh said to me: Go, take Nebo, over Israel. 
And I 
15. went by night and fought against it from the breaking of the morning 
even till noonday ; and I 
16. took it, and slew it all, seven thousand .......... 
_. re for to Ashtor Chemosh J had devoted them; and I took 
from there the ves- 
18. sels of Jehovah and I drew them before Chemosh. And the King of 
Israel had built 
19. Jahaz and lay in it, when he was fighting against me, but Chemosh 
drave him out before me; and 
I took of Moab two hundred men, all his chiefs, and stormed Jahaz 
and took it, 
21. adding it to Dibon. It was I who built Qorhhah, the wall of the 
woods, and the wall 
22. of the mount. And it was I who built her gates, and I who built 
her towers, and 
23. I who built the palace, and I who made the reservoirs of the conduits 
in the midst 
24. of the town. And there was no cistern within the town in Qorhhah, 
and I said to all the people, Make to 
25. you, every man a cistern in his house. And I cut the canal for 
Qorhhah with the captives of 
26. Israel. It was I who built Aroer ; and I who made the highway over 


20. 


Arnon. 

27. It was I who built Beth-Bamoth for it was destroyed. It was I who 
built Bezer for. ........ 

eee ee fifty men of Dibon, for all Dibon was subject. And it 
ot ke ee 

a ee . « . Which I added to the land. And it was I who built 

i 5 a cs and Beth Diblathan and Beth Baal Meon, and I brought 
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Ries so the land. And Horonan, there was dwelling in it... .. 

__ area e.” and Chemosh said to me : Go down, fight againt Horonan 
ere ee 

re . Chemosh in my days ....... 

ee eae years . 


We shall make such notes on the successive lines as seem 
absolutely necessary to understand the language of the 
inscription. 

In line 1, the pronoun, 43x, ought probably to be pro- 
nounced anoch; in Hebrew it is anochi, but as our inscription 
seems to follow the rule of writing final vowels fully, we can 
hardly assume an omission of the 7 here. In Phenician, the 
pronunciation is doubtful, because, though the consonants 
agree with those in the inscription, as Phenician omits to 
write the final vowels no conclusion can be drawn. Schroder 
decides for anochi as the Phenician pronunciation, on the 
ground of a single case of the scriptio plena, which he declares 
to be “ ganz sicher ” (p. 143), but the accuracy of his reading 
is denied by others. The name of the king’s father is most 
probably Chemoshgad, the missing letter being gy. The word 
gad means “fortune” in Hebrew, and enters into proper 
names, é. g., Baal gad and Gaddiel, exactly as here. The miss- 
ing letters at the end of the line are no doubt 55, giving, with 
the letters in line 2, the word haddiboni, the Dibonite. 

In line 2, the form, nv, year, is also Phenician (Schréder, 
p- 106). 

In line 3, we assume the pronunciation, Qorhhah, though 
there seem objections to this, as, first, that feminine termination 
on the inscription is not ak but ath; and, second, that he 
appears usually as sign of final 0. These considerations might 
lead to the pronunciation Qorhhoh. Even the first vowel may 
be a, and these proper names must be obscure unless the sound 
be known from other sources. The termination, however, may 
not be feminine, and he does appear as sign of ah not feminine, 
in the inscription, as lelah “ might”: and when in Isaiah xv. 2 
we read, They are gone up to the Bayith, and Dibon to the high 
places to weep: Moab shall howl over Nebo and over Medeba, 
on all their heads shall be gorkhah, “ baldness,” it is perhaps 
not unreasonable to assume some allusion to the name. In 
any case, the word, though now used as a proper name, means 
a “bare place,” and was probably some bare height on which 
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part of the town was built. It is a pity that we have not 
from Mr Klein some account of the position of the ruins among 
which the stone was lying.—The letters that are easiest sup- 
plied at the end of the line are} "9... . giving with the two 
at the beginning of line 4 the meaning, “a high place of salva- 
tion.” There is little doubt that the letters in the beginning 
of line 4, form part of the word “ salvation,” or some word from 
that root, on account of the immediately following connection : 
“because he saved me.” If the words were a further descrip- 
tion of Qorhhah, we might read na, “a place of salvation ;” but 
the line of division and point seem against this. There seems 
no doubt from the facsimile that the letter in line 3 is 3. 
Neubauer proposed 5$32, “on account of,’ which would re- 
quire a relative clause after it. 

In line 4, the word j2Svin is a real difficulty. There was 
some doubt about the letters at first, and some proposed to 
read m for sh, letters very similar, giving hamm’lakin, “the 
kings.” Others wished to alter the k into J, reading sholelin, 
“the spoilers,” but the two letters in question have no simi- 
larity. We might suppose the k a p, and read sholephin, 
either “the drawers” (of swords) or the “strippers,” 7.¢., spoilers. 
It is doubtful, however, if this root be used in this absolute 
sense. The root shalakh, now found only in hiph. and hoph 
in Hebrew, appears in Piel in Phenician, in the proper name, 
Belshillekh. Ifthe pointing sholekin were certain, the Qal also 
was used across the Jordan. Perhaps the word may be the 
adjective shalakh, “ pouncing,” retained in Hebrew now only 
as the name of an aquatic diving bird, and the pronunciation 
be sh’lakhin. The lacuna at the end of this line forms some 
difficulty. The facsimiles seem to give py, which, by supply- 
ing 7, would afford, with the 7 at the beginning of line 5, the 
name of the first oppressor of Moab, Omri. But the construc- 
tion seems unusual without a verb. It would certainly be 
correct Hebrew to put “Omri, king of Israel,” at the head of 
the sentence in the absolute case, and begin the predication 
regarding him with vay consec., though such a construction 
here seems rather unnatural. It is not certain how many 
letters are wanted to fill up the lacuna. Ndéldeke reads gam 
‘omri, Omri... . arose. The construction adopted by Gins- 
burg, who considers the line of separation here a var, and 
joins “ Omri, king of Israel,” to the preceding, “let me see my 
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desire upon all them that hated me, and on Omri king of 
Israel,” is very unnatural, and certainly to be rejected. 

In line 5, the pronunciation of 13 is doubtful. The final 
vav is most likely the third radical of the verb, and no suffix 
as Néldeke supposed, on the assumption that the construction 
was an example of the pleonastic anticipative suffix: “op- 
pressed him—Moab,” usual in Aramezan. Aramzan construc- 
tions and forms are not to be assumed on this monument 
without absolute certainty; where the language deviates from 
Hebrew, it shews a leaning to Arabic, as was to be expected. 
This makes it probable that the final syllable sounded uw, 
though the conjugation of the word is less certain. Hebrew 
chiefly employs the Piel, and we might pronounce 1331. The 
verbal form xn is very remarkable. The form Tiphil in 
Hebrew, which occurs, Jer. xii. 5, xxii. 15, is but an irregular 
pronunciation of the hiphil, which is hardly to be assumed in 
this verb. The above word is rather a hithp. which seems to 
have been formed closely after the Arab. 5 conj., to which the 
Hebrew hithp. corresponds, and is to be sounded Canneph, un- 
less, indeed, we consider the word infin. cons. with prep. k, the 
yod at the beginning being, as in the Phenician for h, and to be 
pronounced k’ithanneph or kithanneph. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this yod for he in the hithp. is not certain in 
Phenician. The small break in the end of the line is no doubt 
to be filled up with the letter r, “ with his land.” 

In line 6, the sound of last syllable of madn is doubtful. 
The final letter is the suffix. In Hebrew it would sound éhu; 
though the inscription usually writes final vowels, it is possible 
that the unaccented uw might be left unrepresented. The 
syllable might be pronounced ¢éh, but oh seems to us far more 
likely for these reasons : first, because the he is the usual sign 
for o ; second, because Hebrew also occasionally has its verbal 
suffix in 0, as well as its nominal; and, third, because this 
sound comes most near that of the vulgar Arabic suffix. The 
leanings of the Hebrew on the monument are to Arabic, and 
of course the affinities of Hebrew are, as a rule, with the 
vulgar and not the literal Arabic. The word to be supplied 
at the end of this line is doubtful. The facsimile seems to 
give the downstroke of a k, and we ought perhaps to read nts 
thus. The words with which the next line begins are certainly 
those of Mesha—* but I saw.” Ginsburg considers them words 
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of the king of Israel, but this leaves the reference of “ his,” in 
the expression, “his house,” unexplained, and makes a very 
hard ellipse of “said” after Israel. He renders: “and I will 
see my desire on him and his house: and Israel said, I shall 
destroy it for ever.” His reading also requires 3}, not as he 
gives... )}. 

In line 7, the noun “ destruction” occurs in Numbers xx. 
24, the true pointing of the clause was already given by 
Schlottmann. The letters missing at the end are no doubt 
«sx, if the letter shewn by the facsimile really be ¢s in line 8. 

In line 8, for the ordinary pronunciation of the town, the 
Moabite was probably Modeba, 7.e.,“ water of Deba.” Com- 
pare Moab, and the twofold reading, Mephaath and Mophaath 
(Jer. xlviii. 21), another Moabitish town. The lacuna in 
this line is perhaps the most serious in the inscription. The 
words, “and dwelt in it .... his son—forty years,’ seem 
certain. The facsimile seems to give letters like %» before 
“his son.” If this be so, perhaps the easiest supplement 
would be 53) yn 55 “all his days, and all the days of 
his son.” Néldeke threw out the conjecture, “he and his 
son and his son’s son,” which Ginsburg has accepted. But this 
enumeration is too pedantically exact. Schlottmann pro- 
posed: “and they oppressed Moab, he and his son.” This 
conjecture suits well the reading, #3 in line 9, which would 
then refer to Moab. No certainty can be reached in such a 
case. It is perhaps easiest to read 7}, and supply some such 
word as “ regarded with favour;” Néldeke supplies “ restored.” 

Line 9 gives an unknown form from the root my with Aleph 
prosthetic. The pronunciation cannot be certainly known. 
The missing letters at the end are two, of the verb “ built.” 

In line 10, the absent letters in the middle are most pro- 
bably -wy, two of which are restored in the next line, though 
the teth is still amissing. Its forms, however, are well known 
from other sources ; but as it varies considerably, and assumes 
occasionally shapes rather grotesque, it would have been 
agreeable to see how it looked on a monument so ancient as 
this. The letters at the end are easily supplied. The proper 
name jnp, is most probably to be pointed Qiryathan, for 
Qiryathayin, the dual (Ewald, sec. 180, c.) Compare the two 
forms, Dothayin and Dothan, Gen. xxxvii. 17. Again, Qartan, 
Josh, xxi. 32. So here, line 20, mathan, “two hundred” ; 
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Horonan, line 31. The Hebrew form with m is retained in 
the word tsohoram, “ midday,” line 15, as it appears in Enam, 
Josh. xv. 34. (See more fully Schlottmann, p. 48.) 

In line 11, we have a very peculiar verbal form, onn?Kx 
answering in appearance to the Arabic 8th. There is no 
doubt regarding the spelling of the word, for it occurs again, 
line 15, as here and in the infin. with suffix line 19. It can 
hardly be assumed that the form is one peculiar to this verb 
in which, with the liquid, a transposition has taken place 
similar to that with the sibilants. Such an assumption would 
be the easiest way of disposing of the word, but it seems 
hardly lawful. The form seems rather independent. And if 
so, it must be referred to the Arabic 8th, though we may 
assume, that very early a confusion crept in among the forms 
in this border-land betwen Hebrew and Arabic, and that, 
while the 5th properly represented the Hithpael, and the 8th 
the Niphal, or reflexive of the first, this latter in many cases 
also was confounded with the Hithpael. The word at the 
beginning of line 12 is given certainly by the facsimile 1pn 
consequently, the tracing of He at the end of line 11 cannot 
be the article. But it is difficult to suggest anything. 

In line 12, the word 2wx) may be pointed WN} from 73v, or 
U8) from ayy, I carried captive, or I restored. Some such 
word as “spoil” or $9, wealth, must be understood. In the 
end of the line the letter p has to be supplied. 

In line 13, the word pw is to be pointed probably as in the 
translation. In the Jerusalem Targum the name Sibmah is 
so translated. This makes it probable that the missing letters 
in this line are nox, the names Shibmah and Zereth-hasshacher 
occurring together among a long list of Moabite cities in 
Josh. xiii. 18, foll. (so Ginsburg fully, p. 35). 

In the end of line 14, the supply of two letters gives ay), 
“and I went.” 

In the end of line 15, a similar supplement gives *Y98), and 
“T took it.” 

The great lacuna in line 16 cannot be supplied with any 
pretension to probability. Dr Ginsburg conjectures, “ only the 
women and maidens I did not kill, but devoted them to 
Ashtor Chemosh.” 

In the end of line 17, supplying the letter 5 gives 22 “vessels 
of.” In line 18 occurs min, the name of the God of Israel— 
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Jehovah, as we pronounce it. In the end of this line, the 
supply of » gives m3, which, with the sign of the accus., suffices 
to fill out the line. 

In line 19, the missing letters are easily read } '28%, “ before 
me, and.” 

In line 20, the word mXwx) may be either from pxy, and in 
that case we must point 78%}, “and I stormed ;” or from 
xivo, and be pointed AYN), “and I led them up against Jahaz ;” 
the suffix referring to the preceding troops collectively. 

In line 21, mand is infin. cons. of nAD> =D. In the end, 
the letter n is to be supplied to complete the word “ wall,” the 
facsimile actually gives one of the cross strokes of the letter. 

In line 23, the words »x>3, &., make a serious difficulty. 
The reading proposed by Schlottmann, is the most feasible. 
The root xb» = to restrain, imprison. The word 4yix occurs 
of the “rains from the mountains.” And Schlottmann (p. 
45) considers that what is meant here, is “Sperrungen oder 
Hemmungen von Bergwassern, «e., grosse Reservoirs zur 
Sammlung derselben.” The small lacuna he considers to 
have been a bad spot on the stone originally, which the 
engraver passed over. 

In line 25, the word N73 occurs, which we would point 
so, as Mikmethath (Josh. xvi. 6.) It means probably a water- 
lead. The want at the end may be most naturally supplied 
by "IPS, captives. 

In line 26, the first letter of the name Aroer is wanting, 

In line 27, the first two letters of the pronoun J have to be 
supplied. The lacuna at the end is very difficult. So is that 
at the end of line 28. We prefer to leave them, being un- 
able to offer any feasible conjecture. The rest of the lines are 
greatly mutilated. 

Notwithstanding the lamentable history of this ancient 
monument, and the apparently irrecoverable loss of several of 
its fragments, a pretty connected reading of much of it can be 
obtained. Doubt will continue to hang over many particulars, 
and there will be a number of points on which scholars will 
not be found to agree, because they will determine to supply 
the vacant spaces differently; but the main drift of the 
narrative is abundantly clear. The monument consists of 
four sections. In the first, lines 1-4, Mesha describes himself, 
his position, origin, descent, and the causes that moved him to 
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rear this high place to his God. In the second, lines 5-20, he 
narrates his successful conflicts with the kings of Israel. By 
the command, and with the help of Chemosh, the god of Moab, 
he freed his country from a hard oppression of forty years. 
The conflict was long and varied. Cities were taken and 
destroyed, and their inhabitants devoted to death ; and again, 
they were rebuilt and peopled anew. Chemosh was angry with 
his people, and Israel oppressed them. Chemosh was favour- 
able to his land, and their enemies were subdued before them. 

The third part, lines 21-30, recounts how Mesha, when he 
had freed his country, and come to the enjoyment of peace, 
devoted himself to internal improvements. He rebuilt cities, 
and fortified them. He added to them walls, and towers, and 
moats. There was no water supply in Qorhhah, and he 
caused the people to make every one a cistern in his house, 
while he himself cut aqueducts, and formed tanks for the 
reception of the water. He undertook and accomplished a 
work of great magnitude and importance, a road across the 
valley of the Arnon, thus joining the two divisions of his 
kingdom into one, and consolidating his power, and making 
all the resources of his country available at any part of his 
dominions. Remains of a Roman road over the Arnon are still 
extant, and fragments of arches are still standing. The 
Romans only imitated here, and probably but restored the old 
road and rebuilt the bridge where Mesha had first planned 
them. He was no mere savage, this old Moabitish king. If 
he was cruel and superstitious, it was his misfortune to have 
a religion that made it his duty to be so. But he was a 
vigorous and valiant soldier, not afraid to meet in battle three 
kings all more powerful than himself, proving himself more 
than a match for any one of them single, and not yielding to 
them all together, though purchasing their retreat at a fearful 
price ; and as he knew how to fight, he knew how to enjoy and 
improve peace, when fighting was no longer needful. We hear 
little of Moab and her fortunes after this. But occasionally we 
have allusions in the prophets which lead us to suppose that 
the independence now secured was maintained till she fell, 
like the neighbouring kingdoms, before the irresistible power 
of Babylon. In Isaiah xv. xvi. are enumerated as Moabitish 
possessions, those very towns which Mesha here claims to have 
conquered or rebuilt. And though the little land north of 
the Arnon, about the size of a small English county, could not 
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have great resources, this pillar shews that literature, as well as 
war, was cultivated by the inhabitants. And this king, at 
whose name we were used to shudder, has laid us under obli- 
gations of the deepest and most unexpected kind. 

The fourth part, unfortunately now altogether indecipher- 


able, recounts an expedition of Mesha to the south, against 
Horonaim. 


And now as to the conclusions at which this monument 
helps us to arrive, we must deal with them more briefly than 
we had hoped. 

But first of all it is something to find here a corroboration 
of a story that was so tragic and hateful that we might fancy 
only national dislike could have invented it against any one. 
And it is something to have called up before our eyes, in some- 
thing like the form of flesh and blood, this shadowy prince, 
and to find him, though wild and hasty, of such capacity both 
in war and peace; and to be taught once more what energies 
lay in the breasts and arms of the early races; and, though 
this less needs teaching, how small an arena is needed for all 
that is high and tragic in human life to transact itself upon. 
If we could separate from one another the particles of water 
that make up a river, and seem to flow so softly, how each 
separate particle would be found to rush and jostle and rage 
against the others! And it is only when we disengage the living 
particles of the stream of human existence, that seems to move 
on so sluggishly and smoothly, that we detect the fiery energy 
and the wild vitality with which each particle is animated. 

But in archzological investigations, not reflections, but facts, 
find toleration and a place, and we briefly mention such as lie 
on the surface. This primal Semitic inscription shews that 
900 years before Christ, at least, an alphabet was in use among 
the Semitic tribes of Palestine; that that alphabet was em- 
ployed in public monuments by the meanest and lowest of 
them in the scale of civilisation; that it is essentially the 
alphabet which we call Phenician; that in all likelihood it 
was common to all the Semitic races of Asia, being also most 
probably invented by them; that it is the alphabet which was 
carried into Greece; and that, as modified at Rome, it is the 
alphabet which we now use. Further, though we cannot say 
precisely at what date the Greeks received this alphabet, 
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whether before the date of this inscription or no, it is certain 
that at the time they received it the Semitic alphabet was 
complete, consisting of twenty-two letters. Of these, twenty- 
one are found on this inscription, and the other certainly 
occurred several times on the monument. The oldest Greek 
alphabet corresponds very closely to that on the monument. 
And whether the Greeks accepted at first all the letters they 
afterwards used or no, it is certain that all their alphabet came 
ultimately from this, and that it was all at their disposal at 
the time they received any of it. 

Again, the language of the inscription informs us that the 
Moabites spoke a dialect of Semitic and used an orthography, 
nearer to Hebrew than any of the neighbouring dialects, even 
than the Phenician. In all the inscription, so far as can be 
made out, there is not one root which is not Hebrew. The 
vocabulary is identical eg., such testing words as to do, 
whereas the other Semitic peoples all use a different word. 
Any one looking over the inscription will fancy he is reading 
a page of the Old Testament. Such prepositions as, in the 
midst of, before, &e.; adverbs like 03 also; the relative 
we distinctive also in Hebrew; then peculiar forms, as the 
contracted futures, and I made, line 3; and I saw, line 7; 
and he built, line 10; and I took, line 20: the contracted im- 
peratives, go, line 14; go down, line 32. Again the same 
idioms as in Hebrew, e.g. to see one’s desire on, line 4 and 7, 
Ps. lix. 10. In like manner the syntax is quite Hebraistic, e.g. 
the great use of the article; the particle mx as sign of the 
definite accusative, &c. The prepositions that follow the verbs 
are the same, ¢.g., to be angry with, to fight against 3, to add 
to by, line 21, though we altogether miss the longer preposi- 
tion bx after the verb to say, lines 24, 32. The pleonastic 
pronoun occurs more than once, “make you every man 
a cistern,” line 24; “the king of Israel had built him Aroer,” 
line 10. Néldeke thought he had found the anticipative 
pleonastic pronoun, as in Arameean, line 5, but this seems a 
mistake. And finally that peculiar usage the vav conversive 
is very common here, though no other Semitic dialect seems 
to employ it. In general, the language is Hebrew, but Hebrew 
of an Archaic type; and seeing a good deal of the Hebrew 
that we possess was written before this monument, this raises 
the interesting question, whether the ancient types of the 
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language may not have been gradually altered by the scribes 
of the Old Testament in successive generations, till it has 
attained the uniformity which now prevails. We shall specify 
briefly the main deviations from Hebrew observable in this 
monument. 

In orthography there is considerable variation from Hebrew 
in the use of the Ehevi for vowels. This monument employs 
them more sparingly. Final long vowels are always repre- 
sented by vowel letters; in this the monument agrees with 
Hebrew, and differs from Phenician, which mostly suppresses 
the final vowel, except in the case of suffixes. But medial 
vowels are unrepresented ; and here the Moabite usage agrees 
with Phenician, and differs from Hebrew. But it would be a 
very rash conclusion to infer from this inscription that the 
transcribers of the Bible have inserted the medial vowels. 
Phenician remains are younger than most of the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, and in them both medial and final vowels 
are unexpressed ; Arabic is still younger, and in it long vowels 
in all places are expressed. All that can be said is, that 
the dialects differed in their usage. In certain words in this 
inscription, such as Dibon, lines 2, 28; once in the word beth, 
“house,” line 25; in the word Horonaim, line 31, the 
scriptio plena occurs. Schlottmann conjectures that the 
syllables so spelled may have been pronounced as diphthongs, 
e.g. Daibon, Hauronaim, page 47. It is possible there was 
some fluctuation in the pronunciation of the diphthongal 
syllables—Hebrew tends to make them all impure vowels, e 
ando; Arabic to retain the diphthong. It is probable that in 
this border-land the usage was unsteady. The final o is re- 
presented by He. 

The Pronoun. The first personal pronoun was probably 
pronounced anoch (see above, note on line 1). The second 
does not occur. The pron. of third person occurs more than 
once (lines 6, 27), but unfortunately only in mas. ; whether 
the fem. was identical in form, as in the Heb. of the Pent., 
we are left to guess. The plur.,as in Heb., occurs as suff. (line 
18). On the other hand, only the fem. of the demons. pron. 
is found, which is the same as in Heb. (line 3). The art. is 
omitted with it; but whether this was the usage, or whether 
it be merely a case, as is to be seen occasionally in Heb. (Ps. 
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xii. 8), we cannot tell. The relative occurs exactly as in Heb. 
(line 29). The suffixes exhibit little peculiar: my father, line 
2; my days, line 6. The third per. mase. is written with He, 
not Vav, e.g., his son, line 6, him, his house, line 7. A num- 
ber of examples of this usage still remain in the Old Test., 
particularly the suffix of the word tent. These chiefly occur 
in the Pent. Hebrew seems to have early deviated in its 
usage from the other Semitic dialects in this particular ; but 
the existence of occasional forms with He shews that it 
was not unacquainted with the method adopted by its 
sister dialects, though it chose another itself. The third fem. 
sing. and plur. suff. is as in Hebrew, lines 9, 22. The uncon- 
tracted pron. of third plur. seems to have been appended as 
verbal suffix, as in Arabic, line 18. It is probable that the 
verbal and nominal suff. of third sing. masc. both ended in o, 
lines 6, 19. 

The Noun. The fem. termination on the Stone is ath, not 
ah, as in Heb. (line 3). A few cases still remain of this ter- 
mination, which is no doubt the normal Semitic ending, in 
Scripture, particularly in proper names. This ¢ corresponds to 
the d and ¢ of neuters in other languages, as id, illud, that, 
what, &c. The present Heb. termination ah is softened from 
the original. It is quite possible that, though Moabite wrote 
at, it sounded ah, as Arabic. The plur. of this fem. seems in 
oth, as in Heb., lines 22, 27. The cons. sing., of course, agreed 
with the abs., line 16. 

The mase, plur. is usually in in, not im, e.g., “thirty,” line 2, 
“many days,” line 5. One plur. in im occurs—the word 
“woods,” line 21. The dual also employs the 1, its termina- 
tion ayin being, however, probably reduced to an (see note on 
line 10, and reference to Schlottmann, p. 48). Once the ter- 
mination am appears, in the word for “mid-day,” line 15, It is 
certainly much more probable that the dual termination is an 
as in Arabic, than en as in Aramzean, for the monument shews 
no leaning to the latter dialect. There appears, however, in 
this age to have been still fluctuation between » and m in the 
dual and plur. The ” appears in Heb. as early as the judges 
(Judg. v. 10). . 

The Verb. All the classes of irregular verbs found in Heb. 
occur on the monument, except verbs Double Ayin, and they 
seem inflected precisely as in the Bible. Of forms, the Qal in 
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all its parts, the Piel, and the Hiphil are found. In addition, 
two forms appear, one answering to Arab. 5th as Hithpael, i.., 
t’pha“el ; and another answering to Arab. sth, ic. iphta‘al, 
here hiphta‘al. One is at a loss to know how to point this 
last form. If it be a real reflex. of the Qal, as it appears here, 
taking the place of the Niphal, we ought perhaps to write 
qametz in the second syllable. We have done so, following 
the analogy of 7P397, which seems a form of the same kind. 
But if the form be a corruption or variant of the Hithp., then 
we should point with pattach. 

The Vocabulary. As has been said, there is not found in 
the inscription any root absolutely foreign to Hebrew. The 
word yp, used of the “ daybreak” (line 15), has been thought 
strange to the Bible language. But this is probably a mis- 
take. The word means to “spread out,” hence the ordinary 
word for “ firmament ;” and this seems the idea meant to be 
expressed here—the “spread” of the dawn. The same idea, 
though expressed by another verb, occurs in Joel ii. 2, #1 WWD, 
“like morning spread upon the mountains.” Certain forms, 
however, found here do not occur in Hebrew, e.g., the word 
“set upon,” line 2; “ditch,” line 9; “channel,” line 25; 
“spectacle,” line 12. Certain words also have received a 
slight deflection from the Hebrew in their application, e.g., 
the word Qir for “town,” “ wall” in Hebrew ; the word »>n, 
to “succeed” as in Arabic; to “change,” “renew,” in Hebrew. 
The word tnx, to “take,” 7.¢., capture of a town. The word 
anp, to “ drag,” “ draw,” seems technical in the sense of bring- 
ing as an offering before Chemosh, lines 13, 18. 

We should have devoted some consideration to the period 
in his reign at which Mesha erected this monument. But 
space will not permit. This question may lie over in the 
meantime ; for, as M. de Vogiié says, “pendant longtemps 
encore on discutera sur la pierre de Dhiban.” 


A. B. DAvIDsOoN. 





Hugh Miller. 


Art. [X.—Hugh Miller. 
Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Strahan & Co. 


UGH MILLER, alike on account of his unique position in 
science and literature, and the peculiar combination of 
contradictory elements in his character, is a very attractive 
study, and a most tempting subject for analysis. By what 
magic of resource did the rude and rather stolid-looking stone- 
mason of Cromarty transform himself into the consummate 
literary artist, forcing from his own near neighbours the first 
reluctant tribute of praise? By what special endowments did 
he, during a long course of years spent amid surroundings well 
calculated to roughen and vulgarise, manage to assimilate only 
what served to confirm his manhood in refining and elevating 
both mind and heart? This is surely an interesting question, 
and one which deserves a careful answer; for, as we have said, 
Hugh Miller is wholly singular in the position in which he 
stands towards culture in general, and the possibilities of the 
Scottish mind in particular. His biography is not merely the 
story of a life; it is an articulate response to many vague 
aspirations which, though doomed to be unrealised in great 
part, combine to keep the heart of a nation warm and sound 
at the core. And, as if to put aside all cavil as to possibilities, 
Providence, while denying to this man genius of the highest 
order, threw him into almost every variety of lowly and back- 
ward circumstances, in order that he might prove the more 
clearly how much the most ordinarily gifted may attain. 
There is nothing he more frequently or systematically repu- 
diated than the idea that he wrought by sudden inspira- 
tions, or attained anything worthy without hard labour. His 
own experience, indeed, would go far to support Mr Carlyle’s 
dictum, that “genius is patience.” Writing to Mr John 
Strahan of Tain, he thus throws into happy figure his deli- 
berate convictions on this point :-— 

“It is wonderful with what facility some happily-constituted minds 
acquire an ability of wielding all their powers, contrasted with the much 
labour it costs others, though of no inferior order, to attain a very limited 
command of these. There are winged spirits which can reach at a single 
flight the higher pinnacles of art. I have read of a common mechanic 
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who, after watching for a few hours a copper-plate engraver when at 
work, bought a plate of copper from him, and, going home, produced a 
masterpiece. There isa similar story told of West, the painter. How 
different the progress of other minds! They can but climb upwards, and, 
resting in succession on every one of the thousand ledges which lie between 
the summit and the plain below, gain only half a footstep at each advance. 
How many miserable lines did I not write before I became sufficiently 
skilful to produce merely tolerable ones !” 

Never, probably, was there a sturdier sample of self-help 
than this biography discloses, or one that, both out and in, 
stands more thorough scrutiny, and rewards it. Did he not 
work in quarries amid rude and drunken and boisterous com- 
panions, and dwell in bothies, through whose ragged roofs, 
while lying in bed of nights, he could read the time by the 
stars when the rain was not falling too freely through the 
crevices? Did he not in after years of success and distinction, 
when his society was sought by the noblest in the land, modestly 
boast his real superiority to many who fancied themselves 
richer than he was, in that he had lived contentedly on half-a- 
crown per week? When he might have been waited on in 
palaces, did he not search out those of his old fellow-workmen 
who were worthy, and exercise his thoughts as to how he could 
help them without compromising them or lessening their self- 
dependence? Towards such aman the lower classes must look 
with pride,—the more if, as was the case with Hugh Miller, he 
never ceases to be one with them in heart and purpose, and 
never shews the slightest tinge of shame that he once took a 
place in their ranks. Towards such a man the higher classes 
must listen with respect, and a respect all the deeper if, as was 
the case with Hugh Miller, he never seeks their suffrages or feels 
flattered by their notice. The class which claims to have pro- 
duced a man like this cannot fail to entertain a secret pride in 
his success, and to be elevated by this pride. Each indi- 
vidual feels that, though he may not rise to the same height 
of attainment, he may at all events imbibe something of the 
spirit of independence and self-respect uniformly exhibited. 
Thus the life is operative in thousandfold ways which cannot 
be traced, and has influences which cannot be calculated. 
Hugh Miller himself says of Burns, that he “taught the 
Scottish people to stand erect, so that now they have lost the 
habitual stoop.” Hugh Miller taught the lesson even more 
effectually ; for it was consistently backed by the uninterrupted 
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practice of a life, which was in every way manly and dutiful, 
sympathetic and kindly, and yet very pure and self-respecting, 
and free from the “thoughtless follies” that, in the case of 
the other, 
‘*Laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 

Here, indeed, we have the secret of Hugh Miller’s success, 
He owes nearly everything to the purity and singleness of his 
character, and the depth and force of his attachments. His 
strong devotion to reading it was that saved him from a 
terrible temptation to drinking during those first years of his 
apprenticeship, when the growing lad was painfully racked by 
the strain upon his physical strength. His affections were 
never divided, never vagrant ; and the “ volatility” of his mind, 
of which be was wont to complain, was overcome by virtue of 
these simple and uncorrupted emotions." Some one, we think 
it is Nathaniel Hawthorne, writes, “Blessed are all simple 
emotions be they bright or dark; it is only the lurid inter- 
mixture of them which is fearful.’ Hugh Miller more than 
most men trusted his simple emotions, and through them be- 
came strong. If sometimes he erred, his errors were precisely 
of the kind in which, in our days, there is but slight chance of 
his being followed. For is it not true that now we trust more 
to policy and tact than to native strength; and are prone to 
reckon more on skill to cast, and balance, and astutely foresee, 
than on simple truth-speaking and daring, downright manliness 
of action? Hugh Miller’s strength sometimes verged upon 
weakness; but he never was wholly weak; even amid the 
final spasm of wreck and confusion, does there not shine out a 
clear ray of resolution and self-reliance? His biographer, Mr 
Peter Bayne, who has written with no little sympathy and 
discrimination, in a creditable glow of enthusiasm sets down 
this passage, and surely we can sympathise with him in it: 

“May we not call his life, first and last, beautiful, august, heroic ? 
From his father, whose very image, as one who knew both men testified, 
he in his latter years became, he derived the groundwork of his character; 
and for the education of conscience he was principally indebted, though 
he little knew it at the time, to his Uncle James. In early manhood he 


1 «Though repeatedly warned by experience, I did not calculate upon that 
volatility of mind which I have ever found as difficult to fix upon a single 
object, whatever may be its importance, as to fix quicksilver on an inclined 
plane.” — Letter to Swanson. 
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was encompassed with hardship, with coarseness, with manifold tempta- 
tions. His soul took no taint. He rose superior to every form of 
vulgarity,—the vulgar ambition of wealth, the vulgar ambition of 
notoriety, the vulgar baseness of sensuality and licence. He aspired to 
fame ; but it was the fame which should be a ratification of his own 
severe judgment. ‘I have myself, he said, ‘for my critic’; and while the 
decision of this sternest censor was even moderately favourable, no sneers 
could depress, no applause elate him. His course was a stedfast pursuit 
of truth and knowledge—an unwearied dedicatiou of himself to all that he 
believed to be true, and honest, and lovely, and of good report.” 


These words, “I have myself for my critic,” give the key- 
note to Hugh Miller’s life. His own ideal was imperious and 
consumed him. He could not easily unbend and draw sweet- 
ness out of temporary submissions of will and impulse before 
the stern necessities of ever changing positions. Yet if there 
be a situation which more than another imperatively demands 
the exercise of this gift, is it not that of a newspaper editor ? 
The tragedy of Hugh Miller’s life lies in his consciousness of 
incapacity to adapt himself to such circumstances, and his 
being tied to the editor’s desk by the claims of a cause which 
was dear to him as life itself. It lay in his very nature to 
scorn the tribunal to which, day by day, he must make appeal. 
Mr Bayne rightly points out that “ Hugh Miller had no faith in 
the newspaper as an educating agency.” The movements of 
that opinion which, to the journalist, should be the well- 
watched index on the dial-plate of events, Hugh Miller was 
too distinctively individual, and mentally imperious to wait 
upon. But in almost any circumstances possible, save, indeed, 
those of mere obscurity, Hugh Miller would have found himself 
very much in the same attitude. 

He needed to have behind him the strain of an impelling 
idea. So long as he had this, he could work mightily, and 
with infectious enthusiasm. But he could not affect a cause. 
Hence his success as an editor, so long as the Free Church 
movement needed a champion and a strong centre round 
which various secondary tendencies played lightly, and without 
giving rise to real internal divisions. But when the great 
fight was once over, and the Free Church itself became 
naturally enough the arena of parties and of slighter contests, 
Miller’s tendency was to isolate himself with topics which 
attracted him, and to form a school of attached followers and 
disciples. He himself is surely an exaggerated instance of 
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the tendencies which he finds in the Scottish character ; or is it 
that, after all, a man, however general his confessions and 
descriptions, must perforce, primarily though unconsciously, 
paint himself. Significantly he writes : 


“Tn the courage that meets an enemy face to face in the field—that 
triumphs over the sense of danger and the fear of death—that, when the 
worst comes to ‘the worst, never estimates the antagonist’s strength, but 
stands firm and collected, however great the odds mustered against it— 
no people in the world excel the Scotch : but in the political courage 
manifested in the subordinate species of warfare that has to be main- 
tained, not with enemies that assail from without, but with class interests 
that encroach from within, they stand by no means so high ; they are 
suspicious, cautious, timid.” 


He ever aimed high; but sometimes he failed to find the 
arrow he had lost by shooting another in the same direction. 
His purpose too often led him away from the louder interests 
of the time into solitude and shade. He himself thus tells of 
a characteristic habit of his youth : 


“Twas in the habit of quitting my school companions for the sea- 
shore, where I would saunter for whole hours, pouring out long blank- 
verse effusions (rhyme was a discovery of after date) about sea-fights, 
storms, ghosts, and desert islands. These effusions were no sooner brought 
to a close than forgotten ; and no one knew anything of them save my- 
self ; for I had not yet attained the art of writing, and I could compose 
only when alone.” 


And to the end, though he always owed much to friendly 
sympathy, a certain solitude was essential to him, if he was 
to produce his best. He felt this keenly. He could not 
awaken his interest in secondary questions by contact with 
men ; and therefore he eschewed it. The pale, colourless topics 
of the passing day, were remote from him; they only came 
near to him when they touched a principle, and then they 
suddenly became all-important. Even self-interest failed to 
throw any attraction over lesser and narrower topics. He had 
no stomach for little frays, as he himself would have said ; and 
he tried even to compel the tastes of his readers into narrow 
channels almost of his own making. Strong, sturdy the hand 
that fashioned a way as it went along among rocks and _ barren 
places; but others did not choose to walk in it just at his 
beckoning. Even Dr Chalmers, who was always ready to step 
to Hugh Miller’s side, and take up his defence, was forced to 
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welcome that exquisite piece of imaginative realism—the 
“Vision of the Railroad ”"—with the remark, “ Writing that 
when we want money !” 

The adaptability of the Scotch to new circumstances has 
often been spoken of. In his marked deficiency in this 
respect, Hugh Miller, as in some things else, seems to us Celtic 
rather than lowland. Outward changes tried him much ; he 
had little or no tact for finding points of sympathy with new 
men, or with new ideas. He was intense, autocratic, and ex- 
clusive. Wide in some ways by the fineness of his sympa- 
thies, he was narrow by his intellect. So far as respects 
knowledge of the world, he was like the Bourbons ; he did not 
readily learn. Nor did he readily forget. Shrewd and saga- 
cious, he yet did not know when to retreat, and was often at 
odds with the hard facts of life. A kindness done to him with 
unpatronising manliness never passed from his memory; but 
neither did an injury or a wrong, whether fancied or real. He 
had most devoted friends, but he made some enemies; and he 
himself never gave his enemies credit for forgetfulness any 
more than he supposed that they would give him credit for it. 
The ceaseless jostle and shifting of political life, in which 
persons are perpetually changing places and attitudes, so that 
your companion to-day may be your opponent to-morrow, 
was not a favourable place for a man of this type. A point 
took on an adventitious importance in his eye, merely because 
he had once fought for it; and his battles were thus never- 
ending. 

This characteristic quality would have made him a superb 
highland chief: it, to a great extent, spoiled him for success in 
coping with the changesand complex demandsof the nineteenth 
century. Had he lived, the determinations of public opinion 
would only have brought him fresh perplexities and woes. He 
could not have borne to see the Free Church, which he himself 
had done so much to originate and to mould, preparing to throw 
herself into the arms of Voluntaries under an incorporating 
union. The State Church principle was one of Miller’s fixed 
ideas. 

Yet this statement, strong as we have felt ourselves justified 
in making it, needs at least an apparent qualification. So far 
as forming his own taste and character went he could make 
outward circumstances serve him well ; it is only when he needs 
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to influence and form others by indirect rather than direct 
action upon them, that he is so very apt to fail. In reality, 
however, this likewise arises from the imperiousness of his 
character, of which we shall have occasion to speak again. It 
has been said that he had none of the extravagance of the 
self-educated man. That is true so far as his more systematic 
thinking is concerned ; but it does exhibit itself sometimes in 
his conspicuous lack of patience with the practical facts of 
everyday life. He made the early disadvantages of his 
apprenticeship serve him. Had he not wrought in the quarry, 
he would never in all probability have opened the door into 
the wonderland of geology ; for, as he himself has eloquently 
said, the walls of the quarry were concealed gates which opened 
into a new paradise, when once the secret locks and bars were 
found. 


“ We remember once deeming ourselves misplaced, when, in a season of 
bad health and consequent despondency, we had to work among labourers 
in a quarry. But the feeling soon passed, and we set ourselves carefully 
to examine the quarry. Cowper describes a prisoner of the Bastille 
beguiling his weary hours by counting the nail studs on the door of his 
cell upwards, downwards, and across,— 

‘* Wearing out time in numbering to and fro, 
The studs that thick emboss his iron door ; 
Then downward and then upwards, then aslant, 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope 
By dint of change to give his tasteless task 
Some relish ; till, the sum exactly found 
In all directions, he begins again.” 


It was idle work ; for to reckon up the door-studs never so often was not 
the way of opening the door. But in carefully examining and recording 
for our own use the appearance of the stony bars of our prison, we were 
greatly more profitably employed. Nay, we had stumbled on one of the 
best possible modes of escaping from our prison. We were in reality 
getting hold of its bolts and its stanchions, and converting them into tools 
in the work of breaking out.” 


He never complained of his early backward position. He 
rejoiced rather than regretted that in early life his choice of 
books had been limited. “I daresay,” he writes “it was greatly 
better, in the provision it made for the future, that I should 
have to urge my way through the works of the best writers in 
prose and verse—works which always make an impression on 
the memory—than that I should have been engaged instead in 
picking up odds and ends of loose information from essays-- 
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the hasty productions of men too little vigorous, or too little 
at leisure, to impress upon their writings the stamp of their 
own individuality.” 

Of Hugh Miller’s mind more than that of Dr Chalmers’ it 
would be true to say that it moved on hinges. Looking at re- 
sults, would it not appear that his confession to John Strahan — 
was the outcome of affectation rather than of modesty? But 
he never had recourse to affectations of any kind ; and therein, 
as we shall discover, lies his main merit as a writer—more 
especially as a letter writer—in which department he has 
seldom been surpassed. Yet we apprehend nothing could well 
be more exact and exhaustive than that bit of self-criticism. 
His intellect is not of the sharp, keen, subtle order ; it is rather 
simple, slow, ordered, and deliberate. But it is continually 
suffused with light from the moral and emotional side of his 
nature, which gives it intensity and glow. Had it not been 
for this, indeed, we fear that he would have remained to the 
end a sceptic. His conversion, we fancy, was due as much to 
the need of keeping open all possible points of sympathy with 
his friends as to decided logical convictions. It is surely very 
noticeable that prior to his declared acceptance of Christianity, 
he found fault with the Rev. Alex. Stewart of Cromarty, whom 
afterwards he learned to admire for the very opposite qualities, 
for his calmness and logical determination—for his appeals to 
the understanding rather than to the emotions. Had this been 
so, Hugh Miller should have been the more grateful to Mr 
Stewart for supplying what he fancied he then most needed— 
logical conviction. But the strongest element in Hugh’s 
nature was not intellect, and Mr Stewart did much to supply 
what was lacking, though Hugh at the time hardly perceived 
this. His moral life was from first to last keener and stronger 
than his intellectual life, and ruled it; so that while he was, 
as Mr Bayne points out, in style and in thought, a moderate, 
in spirit he was an evangelical and a reformer. But he was a 
reformer with measure. His intellect, though subordinate to 
his sympathies steadily kept its place as a “ regulative power.” 
Hence the graceful clearnesss and weight of common sense 
which characterise his writing, which yet is never cold or 
distant ; hence, at once, his severe self-scrutiny and yet his 
freshness and enthusiasm ; his clear sharpness of outline, and 
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yet his delicacy of colouring ; his ordered precision, and yet his 
charm of music. 

His intellect is clear and piercing—can fix firmly for a long 
while on one object from which it needs finally a decided relief 
by centring itself as determinately upon another. But it is 
not what can be called fertile. Had it not been for the purity 
of his sympathies, it would rather have been bald and mono- 
tonous. He mastered and clung to a set of ideas with won- 
derful tenacity, working from them as from so many centres, 
and throwing round them at every fresh essay most beautifully- 
wrought adornments of illustration and analogy. He had little 
spontaneity. With a wonderful power of narrative, he had 
small share of dramatic sympathy ; and when he did venture 
dialogue, it was uniformly watered by his own impressions. In 
his Reminiscences of Fergusson and Burns, for example, this is 
very clearly seen. The Teuton is said to be characterised by 
the slow orderliness of his thinking ; the Celt by the quickness 
of his feeling, to which his thought is subservient. Hugh Miller 
was a Teuton by his intellect ; but he was a Celt by his quick 
sympathies, which, when warmly aroused, were ready to carry 
the thought with them. 

“T must say I expect little from Professor Wilson [Christopher North],” 
he says, writing to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who had given to Wilson 
the MS. of the ‘Scenes and Legends.’ “Our style and manner of 
thinking are so very unlike, that I do not very well see how he can ap- 
prove of my writing without passing a sort of tacit censure on his own. 
He is one of the most diffuse writers of the day; I am concise. His 
thoughts are detached ; mine are consecutive. His descriptions, gorgeous 
with colour and exquisite in form, delight only the sight ; mine, though less 
splendid, appeal to the sentiments. His narratives are hung over with 


splendid draperies ; mine are naked. He rarely reasons on the nature of 
man ; I often.” 


Surely here is genuine self-appreciation and also exquisite 
self-criticism. He might have also claimed that he was a 
contrast to the Professor in the steadiness of his view and the 
firm tenacity of his opinions. 

The tenacity with which Miller clung to an opinion once 
deliberately formed, is well illustrated by the way in which, to 
the end, he treated the questions of trade’s unions and strikes. 
In spite of all his sympathy with working men, and his deep 
interest in their prosperity, nothing could tempt him to be their 
out-and-out champion. He clearly saw their faults, and the 
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elements which were likely to war against beneficial results 
flowing from combination amongst them. When working at 
Niddrie House, near Edinburgh, while yet young, he permitted 
himself to be carried along in the stream when the masons of 
the district turned out on strike, and he forced himself to 
endure one or two creary hours in accompanying them to the 
foul subterranean haunt where they enjoyed the sport of 
badger-baiting. Everything he beheld in the conduct and 
character of these workmen offended his higher nature. What 
he wrote to William Ross about this time is in almost identi- 
cal terms with what he wrote near the close of his life. 

Of ambition to rule men in any way, save through the force 
of genuine personal qualities, he is absolutely free. Where 
these suffice not, he can but quietly retire, if it be possible for 
him. And here lies the root of his despair of newspaper lite- 
rature. It conceals the man, and sucks away his personality 
in vague generalities and abstractions. Hugh Miller's person- 
ality was strong, and could not be concealed under editorial 
prescriptions. The “we” of the Witness was as truly Hugh 
Miller as though each of his articles had been openly signed. 
His passion for freedom was strong ; but, as it was indissolubly 
bound up with the fullest respect for others, he could only 
take means to secure it directly in t)\e line of his own self-re- 
spect. To fail after having so far succeeded was to receive a 
terrible blow. Anything that seemed to come between him 
and his great objects was thus closely personal. His political 
battles were all personal encounters. With this tender, yet 
terribly severe type of character, the ruling idea comes so close 
to the eye that distinctions between essential and subsidiary are 
hardly noted. Everything alike either presses in sharply or 
is removed far into the distance. With such minds there is, 
as it were, a continual effort to escape from certain tendencies 
felt to be latent, yet with possibilities of assuming complete 
control, if the least verge is allowed them. This is speci- 
ally true of the Scottish nature. And this is perhaps the 
reason why Scotchmen achieve so much. They are slow to 
wholly yield themselves up to their ideal, and yet it directs 
and colours the whole forth-putting of their energies. We say 
this in spite of the notion that prevails on the southern side 
the border, that Scotchmen are merely prosaic and un-ideal, 
wholly taken up with what is immediate and profitable. The 
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attempt to escape from their most spontaneous tendencies 
gives self-control,—their self-distrust begets at once caution 
and patience. They succeed because of the self-restraint and 
the self-doubtfulness thus engendered. Were it not for these, 
Scotchmen would be perhaps the most practically helpless 
and the most intolerant of human beings. And all this may 
be traced to the latent scepticism which lies at the root of their 
character. They need to rise to the ridge of an idea to save 
themselves from falling sheer into the abysses of fatal specula- 
tion. 

Hugh Miller is a salient illustration. If he had not been so 
strongly ideal, it is to be feared he would have been to the end 
a sceptic ; indeed the sceptical quality of his mind did through- 
out assert itself in his contact with men. He was not only 
shy, he was morbidly suspicious and doubtful, unless where 
his sympathies overbore his intellect, and partially blinded it. 
From this also arose a good deal of his exclusiveness in respect 
of ideas. He had found rest and peace in the Gospel, and it 
seemed necessary to him that he should shut out even the 
suggestion of difficulty. 

“Tn conversation or in his books, he was strictly, sensitively orthodox,” 
says Mr Bayne. “I once spoke with enthusiastic admiration of that 
famed vision of Jean Paul’s, in which the author, with a view to symbol- 
ising the horror of atheism, introduces the Christ looking up into a blank 
universe, one vast hollow eye-socket emptied of its eye, and wailing for 
His Father. Miller would see in the piece nothing beyond the poetic 
expression of a lofty and high-toned Unitarianism, and maintained that 
Jean Paul intended to deny the divinity of Christ. His Unitarianism 
might be more spiritual than that common in England, but Unitarianism 
it was. Mrs Miller and I took the opposite view, arguing that it was 
legitimate in the imaginative dreamer to introduce Christ as the repre- 
sentative of created being, and to illustrate the ghastliness of atheism by 
letting us see Him, a homeless orphan, filling with His moans the black 
hollow of the universal night ; but Miller held to his point.” 

And yet by the whole force of Hugh Miller’s spontaneous 
affinities he ought to have rejoiced rapturously in Jean Paul’s 
dream. Was he not himself a dreamer, and given to phantasies 
in which great truths were crossed by the flitting shadows of 
weird superstitions? But he had come to feel how indulgence 
in such sentimental raptures weakens the hands and dilutes 
and disturbs the faith. Here, as in many other instances, we 
have a powerful tribute to the uprightness of his character. 
Even the sense of beauty and refinement of fancy which, with 
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many men, are made mere vassals of westhetic self-indulgence, 
he faithfully subdued, in order that he might throw no such 
temptations in the way of others as he had himself had many 
battles to overcome. 

We will, therefore, not abate our reverence for the man 
because of the severity of the Puritan. He was poet and 
sceptic before he was Puritan ; and knew how Phantasy some- 
times lends a hand to Superstition and Doubt, even when she 
would fain do a service by raising a permitted veil from mys- 
teries. But Hugh Miller would surely have been a yet grander 
man had he shewn the least capability for wider attachments. 
Yet in this we may be in error after all. Nothing wastes the 
energies more than a facile recipiency ; the vital forces being 
caught in the stirring winds of greater personal influences, and 
blown away like the pretty spray of a fountain. Miller’s merit 
is that he stood alone; and would not consent to build his 
house with strange or untempered mortar. 

In his exclusiveness and intensity—resting as they did on 
the repression of ideal elements—lies the secret of his strength. 
Without these, Hugh Miller were commonplace; with these, 
he has much in him of the heroic. There is no dispersedness 
about his character; there aré no loose threads even on the 
wrong side of the tapestry of his life. He will not dissipate 
his affections. He never loved a woman but one; he never in 
later life made a friend whom he trusted as he had trusted 
William Ross, and Alexander Finlay, and John Swanson of the 
Doocot Cave. No wonder Mr Bayne says, that in spite of his 
acquaintanceship of many years with Hugh Miller, he yet did 
not know the man till he read his letters while engaged in writ- 
ing his life. It was not Hugh Miller’s way to make facile con- 
fessions. Did he not say, that in youth he regarded his friend- 
ships as so many safety-valves against passion? He needed 
such safety-valves even more in his later life than in his youth. 
But his suspicions were fed by the difficulties of his position; 
and he could not unbosom himself, and so find the relief that 
was necessary to him. Severe, self-contained, and exclusive, 
he was yet much dependent upon sympathy. He was easily 
led by the affections. A child might have drawn him by 
clinging caresses far out of the way he had purposed to pursue ; 
but a giant could not have moved him one single inch from 
his intended course by threats or even by blows. Poor, pious 
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John Wilson, the one-eyed mason’s labourer, drew him in to 
support the family worship scheme in the one-roomed house 
at Niddrie, which was carried almost in opposition to the 
master’s will, and this, be it noted, prior to Miller’s conversion, 
and while he would still have named himself a sceptic ; but all 
the pressure of his vicious fellow-workmen could not, as we 
have seen, lead him to continue to take any interest in their 
“strike” after he had got a glimpse of their deep debasement 
and utter selfishness. ‘“Stubbornly battling, like Harry of the 
Wynd, ‘for my own hand,’ I would not stir a finger in the 
assertion of the alleged rights of fellows who had no respect 
for the rights which were indisputably mine.” 

And we may note by the way, that it is a pity Mr Bayne, 
when referring near the close to Hugh Miller’s friendly offer of 
money help to this John Wilson, who, being then out of work, 
had begun to carry tea, omits to mention this most character- 
istic circumstance. Hugh must have carried back to Cromarty 
influences from good John Wilson, well calculated to prepare 
him for the great spiritual change which John Swanson was the 
most active agent in bringing about. Out of the circle of his 
own family, John Wilson seems to have been the first man who 
powerfully impressed Hugh Miller with the reality of religion. 

Out of this peculiar tenderness of attachment, flows much 
of the fineness of Hugh Miller’s character. It imparted grace 
to the massive ruggedness of his manhood. Through all his 
ungainliness the simplicity of the child betrayed itself; love 
of the weak and suffering shone through his eyes, and drew 
them toward him as by a kind of magical fascination. He had 
no pretence ; he hated show—show of knowledge very heartily 
—but show of affection most of all; and the repressed affection 
within him pulsed ever upwards, wonderfully transfiguring the 
outward roughness which as completely veiled the real man 
from those who were coarse and unworthy of his confidence, 
as it revealed it to those whom he was fain to befriend. The 
masons who wrought with him at Gairloch, respected him 
because he surpassed them in their own craft, was quicker and 
stronger than they were, and, “to make his commission good,” 
was able to administer a sound beating to a recalcitrant 
carter, who had got drunk, and had hindered them on the road. 
But the little idiot boy at Cromarty, nestles near him, and 
feels a quiet joy in the proximity. Nosooner is his apprentice- 
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ship at an end, than he puts aside his cherished literary 
enterprises, and builds a cottage for his old aunt Jenny. 
“ What makes you work as a mason?” asked the maniac woman 
of Ord, whom he had just the day before saved from being 
cruelly treated. Some commonplace reply was made to this, 
but it failed to satisfy her. “ All your fellows are real masons,” 
she said ;“ but you are merely in the disguise of a mason ; and 
I have come to consult you about the deep matters of the soul.” 
And in all Scotland, could the poor mad woman have found a 
more fitting counsellor than the man whom she found hewing 
stones, and whom, notwithstanding, she refused to accept as a 
common mason ¢ 

This power of attaching others to himself, and of exciting 
in them, as by some secret infection, the enthusiasm that 
formed the latent potency of his own life, is the main fact 
about Hugh Miller. It accounts for his greatness, for his 
weakness; for his width, and for his exclusiveness; for the 
fineness, and for the ferocity of his character. Tender, de- 
voted, and chivalrously generous, he needed the sympathy of 
the weak. It was essential to him, indeed; and when any- 
thing threatened to come between him and those who were 
joined to him in this bond, there was nothing for it but 
battle to the death. He could only rule on this ground, for he 
had no capability for tact or finesse ; and no idea of “using” 
people. Hence his diffidence and his aversion to entering on 
the arena of public life in any shape or form. His own idea 
was to work as a mason, and to devote his spare hours to 
science and literature. He would shew himself equal to his 
fellows in his craft, gain their esteem by excelling them in all 
manly exercises, and by shewing them that this may consist 
with perfect sobriety and purity of life. So he would gain 
an influence over them. At the same time, he would assidu- 
ously cultivate his gifts. He would write to relieve his own 
mind, and for his own satisfaction and the improvement of 
others. He never dreamt of committing himself to a literary 
life, till love made rising in life a sweet necessity ; and he was 
from first to last remarkably free from the ambition for fame 
which is said to be inseparable from the literary character, 
Not that he did not appreciate praise ; but the only praise he 
ever really cared for was the praise of his friends. 
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The fineness and the “ ferocity” of his character thus lay 
not far apart; and the association lends a colour to his 
writings. Behind the clearest and most graceful of his sen- 
tences there lurks a possibility of swift and terrible anger. 
But it is only for others, and not for himself, that he can wax 
positively wild and ruthless. “I hope I am not bloodthirsty,” 
he says, “ yet I think I could level a musket at the villain who 
robbed the tomb of the body of one of my relatives with as 
much confidence and as little compunction as I would feel in 
taking aim at a wooden target.” Hugh Miller never struck 
fiercely, save when he conceived that something that claimed 
all his affection was at stake. In a civilised country, how- 
ever, to deal even with resurrectionists in the summary man- 
ner that Hugh Miller implicitly recommends, is to punish a 
crime by the commital of another. But so would this man have 
borne himself in regard to the enemies of person or measure 
to which he had given his heart. Plainly he is not a man to 
be easily governed—not a man to adjust himself readily to 
artificial conditions and restraints. 

Indeed, one of the most noticeable things about Hugh 
Miller—which separates him from the run of Scotchmen, 
even while it renders him the more attractive to them—is the 
permeating influence that the Celtic blood, which he derived 
from his mother, exercised over his life and the whole forth- 
putting of his energies. He had all the outward firmness and 
self-possession, all the quiet assiduity and patience of the 
Teuton ; but under this there ran, like the stream dipping 
underground or hidden under leaves, a vein of strong Celtic 
sentiment and passion. Throw any obstacle in the way, and 
the stream, slight and unseen, will swiftly gather force, and float 
away what before had concealed it, catching only freshness and 
beauty from it. Its very silence, softness, and sheltered gentle- 
ness, are the chief secrets of its danger. Miller’s friends were 
all Damons; and in his defence of them he would never have 
paused to seek counsel from calm-headed Reason, notwithstand- 
ing his penetrating insight. Strangers, again, were held well 
at arm’s length, and too often seen through the mountain haze 
of cold suspicion. If by any possibility he came to think of 
men as enemies, they Stalked before his imagination in that 
frosty atmosphere, mightily magnified, and their outlines ren- 
dered fantastically fearful. From the Celtic influence came 
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at once his fineness of nature and his dogged ungovernable- 
ness. If he submits at all, it is in the hope of so attaching 
others to him that he may rule them. It is alien to his cha- 
racter to bend before authority even in the lines where his 
tastes lie. Born with the instinct for letters which, while he 
was yet a boy, had become a passion with him, he will not 
learn at school so long as learning is a dry task-work. He 
forms a sort of school, after his own ideal, outside. He is 
teacher and leader in it, and no one must question his supre- 
macy. And be it noted, that it was a school of taste and lite- 
rature, as well as of adventure and research. The old feudal 
chiefs of the Highlands had their bards, so Hugh too must 
have his singers, and he who is best shall have the laurel 
gladly conferred by the chief's own hand. His leadership 
once frankly acknowledged, he would face any difficulty, risk 
any danger, for his subordinates. To touch the least of 
them was to outrage him on the tenderest point. The story 
of his truant school life is, in its own way, a patriarchal idyl. 
Submission, love, reverence, on the one hand ; protection, royal 
benignity, and lavish, unstinted devotion on the other,—this 
is the order of things which, even as a boy, he establishes. 
Only read this, and say if it does not breathe something of the 
old Highland kindliness—devotion as of chief to vassal—to- 
gether with something of its defiance, and sturt, and strife. 
It is from a letter to Finlay, who had gone to the West 
Indies, and from whom Hugh had not heard for seventeen 
years : 


“Do you remember how I stole you from John [Swanson]? You 
were acquainted with him ere you knew me, and used to spend almost 
all your play-hours with him on the Links or in his little garden. But 
I fell in love with you, and carried you off at the first pounce ; and John 
was left lamenting! I brought you to the woods, and the wild sea-shore, 
and the deep, dark caves of the Sutors, and taught you how to steal tur- 
nips and peas ; and succeeded (though I could never get you improved 
into a robber of orchards—though you had no serious objection to the 
fruit when once stolen) in making you nearly as accomplished a vagabond 
as myself. Are you not grateful? ‘The boy,’ Wordsworth says, ‘is 
father to the man.’ If so, your boy-father was a warm-hearted, bonnie 
laddie, worthy of all due honour from you in your present filial relation ; 
but as for mine, I can’t respect the rascal, let the commandment run as 
it please. .Don’t you remember how he used to lead you into every kind 
of mischief, and make you play truant three days out of four? A per- 
fect Caliban, too ; 
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‘* «T’ll shew thee the best springs, I'll pluck the berries, 
And I, with my long nails, will dig thee pig-nuts.’ 


But he’s gone, poor fellow! and his son, a much graver person, who 









writes a highly sensible letter, has a thorough respect for all his father’s 
old friends, and steals neither peas nor turnips. Fine thing, dearest 


Finlay, to be able now and then to play the fool. I wouldn’t give my » 


nonsense—to be sure the amount is immensely greater—for all my sense 
twice told.” 


And of this Finlay, and of those days, Hugh Miller, in 
another place, gives this suggestive glimpse :— 


“My new friend was a gentle, tasteful boy, fond of poetry, and a writer 
of soft, simple verses, in the old-fashioned pastoral vein, which he never 
shewed to any one save myself; and we learnt to love one another all the 
more from the circumstance that T was of a somewhat bold, self-relying 
temperament, and he of a timid, clinging one. . . . But timid as he natu- 
rally was, he soon learned to abide in my company terrors which most of my 
bolder acquaintances shrank from encountering. Iwas fond of lingering 
in the caves till long after nightfall, especially in those seasons when the 
moon at full, or but a few days in her wane, rose out of the sea as the 





evening wore on, to light up the wild precipices of that solitary shore, » 


and to render practicable our ascending path to the hill above. And 
Finlay was almost the only one of my band who dared to encounter with 
me the terrors of the darkness.” 


The noticeable thing is, that at the time this was no conscious 
imitation or production of a past form of life. It was real and 
earnest. Did not the leader of the boy-clan carry a clasp- 
knife, with which he might keep his uncles at bay if they 
attempted to administer physical correction for his truant- 
playing, and what they conceived to be his mischievous pranks? 
It is easy to put aside such things as being insignificant 
or trifling—nothing but freaks of boyishness. Hugh Miller, 
when speaking of these very days, as we have seen, quotes the 
line, “ The child is father of the man ;” and there is a deeper 
significance in this than at first appears. To the last Hugh 


Miller's life very much resembled this episode, so far as it was a 5 


public life. He and his few chosen friends against the strongest, 
against the world even, however unequal the battle, and how- 
ever disastrous to himself. In this spirit he fought for the 
Free Church at the first against all and sundry ; in this spirit 
he would, later, have fought against parties within the Free 
Church herself who seemed to him to be departing from her 


principles, and taking courses calculated to injure her. We P 






have hinted at the superstition that lay latent in his cha- 
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racter, and which, in his youth, exhibited itself in many ways— 
in his giving weight to omens, in his interpretation of dreams, 
and in other things. Thrown into the background of his nature 
by the influence of religion, it was never really cast out, and 
it reappeared in many ways. He was never free from imaginary 
fears. At an early period, he began to carry arms, and he 
never abandoned the practice. In his solitary geological 
rambles, the peaceful man of science had loaded pistols in his 
pockets, as though his specimens were likely to excite the greed 
of the criminal and vulgar. Mr Bayne gives the following anec- 
dote, which well illustrates this tendency :— 


“ His editorial contests, in the capacity of non-intrusion man-at-arms, 
were occasionally so severe, the castigation he administered so stinging, 
and the fury it awakened so conspicuous, that he conceived it possible he 
might be personally assaulted, and, with that constitutional timidity or 
constitutional pugnacity which characterised him, took means to guard 
against such a contingency. One evening Mr Carruthers [editor of the 
Inverness Courier| had called for him in company with a friend at his 
house in Sylvan Place, and not finding him at home, was returning in the 
thick dusk by the road across the meadows. Suddenly Miller strode past 
without recognising them, and Mr Carruthers, turning round, exclaimed 
with mock ferocity, ‘There goes that rascally editor of the Witness.’ 
Miller at once faced them, and presented a pistol. Another word and 
glance, of course, revealed the mistake ; and Miller excused himself by 
saying, that it would not surprise him to be attacked any day.” 

And Mr Bayne thus glances at what we conceive to have 
been the root of this characteristic :— 

“ A sustained intensity of mental vision, a creative power of phantasy, 
characterised Miller to the last. Not powerful enough to overbear or to 
pervert the scientific instinct with which it was associated, it had a per- 
vasive influence on his mental operations ; the feeling, belief, impression on 
his mind, had for him a substantive reality ;‘ and there was an antecedent 
probability that, if the steadiness of his intellectual nerves were shaken by 
disease, or by excess of mental toil, some fixed idea might obtain the 
mastery over him, and hurl his reason from her throne.” 

Speaking of some of the written musings of his earlier man- 
hood, Hugh Miller himself says significantly :— 

“T still possess notes of these solitary evenings ample enough to shew 
that they were extraordinary combinations of the false and the true ; 
but I at the same time hold them sufficiently in memory to remember that I 
scarce, if at all, distinguished between what was false and true in them at 
the time.” 

This inability to separate between objective reality and 

1 In this, as in other quotations from Mr Bayne’s volumes throughout the 
article, the italics are our own. 
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subjective impression had, of course, much to do with the 
superstitious and morbid vein in him. Superstition is the 
concomitant of a fine and over-active mind, rather than of a 
weak or sluggish one—the intellect slipping from direct contact. 
with the will, and leaving it the mere tool of the emotions. 
This superstitous element in Hugh Miller was intimately bound 
up with the merits and defects of his constitution. To it we 
owe much of the poetic fineness and grace of his conceptions— 
the subtle mingling of the seen and the imagined in his de- 
scriptions—the infusion of something like sympathy and human 
passion into the tenderer aspects of nature. His descriptions 
are truly poems; for he not only painted what he saw, but 
what he believed he saw. Out of this, however, sprang like- 
wise his suspicion and his fear of the future. We see this 
even in his politics. He was a Whig by force of circumstances, 
but he was a Conservative by nature; for he hated changes, and 
trembled to look forward. The past was powerful over him. 
Memory, in the language of the phrenologists, was more pro- 
minent than hope. Clearly, then, it is most possible that the 
dislikes and animosities of such a man would often be baseless ; 
and, considering his want of adaptability to circumstances, and 
his proud intellectual imperiousness, we do not wonder that, 
in the later period of his editorship of the Witness, difficulties 
should have arisen. The concluding part of the biography is 
painfully shadowed by accounts of these, which besides are, in 
our opinion, drawn out into unnecessary detail. The letter 
which Hugh Miller wrote to the leading men of the Free 
Church, and in which he accused Dr Candlish of desiring to 
injure him in a secret and double way, is here given entire. 
We are compelled to say that this has been done without 
serving much purpose, since Mr Bayne cannot justify it, and 
indeed indirectly injures his own hero by perforce confessing 
that on several material points his view leans to that of Dr 
Candlish. Why then publish such a one-sided document, 
which, it is admitted, dealt with intricate matters, and by 
which the feelings and interests of parties still living are 
closely affected? We feel that a good biography has thus 
been materially injured ; for, in all such cases, there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side; and, though Mr Bayne has 
generously hinted at a little, we should not wonder but there 
may yet be more, 
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A further significant expression of the Celtic spirit in Hugh 
Miller we may notice, though it is but another side of that 
incapacity for adjusting himself to new circumstances, of which 
we have already spoken. This is his peculiar clinging to the 
persons and scenes associated with early life. “His literary 
activity,” Mr Bayne remarks, “centres in himself and his local 
connections and interests.” He notes down his intention to 
write biographies of his father, of his uncle “Sandy,” of Will 
Ross, and of David Henderson : but the biographies merge into 
autobiography in My Schools and Schoolmasters. Here we 
have a trace of his innate imperiousness of mind, along with 
his tenderness of attachment—he can only carry out his 
schemes of work, by making himself the centre point of his 
narrative. It was the same to the end. Cromarty and his 
early friends, and the scenes he has figured in as a leader, 
continually throw their softening shadows over his pages, even 
when they are devoted to the most alien topics. It seems as 
though he never ceased to hear the waves washing on the 
shingle at Cromarty ; to see the boats setting out, or the fisher- 
men busily mending their nets; to smell the scent of the pine 
trees blown towards him from the land. 

He poetises in his early days, but most of his poems cele- 
brate persons and places near where he dwelt. He does not 
wander far from home. His poems are simple records of his 
impressions during the earlier period of his youth. When he 
turns to prose, he does not desert his familiar surroundings ; 
he only comes to them with a closer and more careful, though 
none the less loving look. “ I dwell among mine own people,” 
might have been his motto. Hugh Miller always dwelt there. 
It seemed that his clear grasp of reality, his keen hold on the 
facts of the case, so far deserted him when he dealt with what 
was more distant or more general. He often escaped into 
imaginations and dreams. This quality made him great as a 
literary man, whilst it had a tendency to narrow and limit 
him as a scientific man. Cromarty is central to the universe 
for the poet ; but it is the same as the barrenest, bleakest black 
country, to the man of science, who should be everywhere at 
home, and have no preferences. Miller had preferences. The 
Old Red of Cromarty was his first-love, and he stuck to it, as 
he did to all that he dearly loved, with something of quiet, 
though none the less exacting, exclusiveness. As everything was 
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seen through the medium of personal or friendly influences, 
so he inclined to look at all geological problems, from the Old 
Red. In truth, he never really left Cromarty in spirit. In 
such minds there is a want of middle tones; and hence they 
seldom arestrongly poetical, being caught and kept in the prison 
of the near and personal. But what may mar the poet may 
make the prose writer. Intensity, colour, poetry, these are 
always in Miller’s style, because there is always present in it 
the feeling of a restrained enthusiasm for what was most 
familiar to him. | 

The shyness and diffidence which have been so often spoken 
of in connection with Hugh Miller did not spring from any 
lack of self-appreciation ; but rather from the presence of it in 
combination with his imperiousness of temper. He could esti- 
mate himself rightly. Knowing how possible it is for a man 
to be received and treated as a kind of monstrosity, merely be- 
cause of the exceptional character of the circumstances he has 
lived in, and without any perception of his rea) qualities, Miller 
was jealous of trusting himself among the miscellaneous seekers 
of new things. He thus escaped some of the misery which 
haunted Burns, after his short and unsatisfying taste of the 
delights of fashionable fawning. Miller could only trust him- 
self where he was certain that to the marriage of true minds 
there was no impediment. There is no more valuable element 
of character than the shyness that comes of pride,—the bashful- 
ness that springs from the perfection of self-respect,—the 
shamefacedness which, as James Melville says, keeps the heart 
pure for the sight of God. Miller’s shyness or diffidence was, 
in large measure, of the kind that springs from this source. 
If his gifts were given him for great ends, it was required of 
him to jealously keep clear and sweet for them the avenues 
of impression from the beautiful world without. Nothing, he 
knew, could more cloud and confuse his vision for nature than 
a sickened reaction from the artificial world of society. There- 
fore, he carefully kept himself apart from it. He would not 
seek the suffrages of those whose good opinion he most craved 
by any appeal to their pity, or any submission of himself to 
their condescending inspection. It must be given, if given at 
all, on the genuine merits of the man, and of the thing pro- 
duced. In the realm of intellectual sympathy and pleasure 
there reigns a true equality. It is a republic, if there ever was 
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one. How characteristic, in this light, is the following passage 
in a letter to Mr Isaac Forsyth, who had enclosed a note of 
Thomas Pringle’s referring to Miller's poems : 

“T am acquainted with Mr Pringle as a poet, and an admirable poet he 
is—combining in his beautiful pieces the simplicity of the ancient ballad 
with that elegance of style and delicacy of sentiment which are the char- 
acteristics of classical poetry. J shall not venture, however, on addressing 
him by letter. The friendship of such a man, however valuable, and how- 
ever much an honour, would scarcely afford me the pleasure which ought 
to be derived from it, unless I were conscious of having done something 
to deserve it ; and at present I can have no such consciousness. J am as 
yet only a little fellow, and with all the jealousy of a little fellow, I shall 
conceal my insignificance,—not by stalking on stilts into the company of the 
gigantic, but by immuring myself in my solitude, from the loopholes of which T 


shall peep at them as I best may,—solicitous both to see and to avoid being 
seen.” 


In his science, as in other things, Hugh Miller is continually 
urged forward by an idea which necessitates a certain reading 
of the facts. Not that he would have been false to facts which 
he clearly saw ; he only found expedients in his active imagina- 
tion for so relating and associating them that the gulfs of 
contradiction were sometimes crossed by temporary pontoons 
rather than by solid bridges. His imperious determination after 
a harmonious whole made him impatient of facts, and yet facts 
were most necessary to him. He exulted in a fact; but it 
must be rigorously compelled into the line he had prepared for 
it. His ceaseless endeavour to press facts into the mould of a 
theory, so as to make geology directly yield its testimony to the 
inspiration of Scripture, had not a little in it that was analagous 
to his conduct with men. It is becoming more and more a ques- 
tion, how far Genesis and geology are susceptible of reconcilia- 
tion by the means which Hugh Miller adopted. Fresh facts 
must be always emerging, overturning all former interpretations. 
Can we not rejoice in the new facts, and wait patiently for 
more yet to come, and receive in simplicity and faith the re- 
cord given of old time? Surely we can. Science, from its 


ever shifting ground, cannot determine absolutely, without 


‘Dositively shutting out the ground of the supernatural which 
the Bible postulates. Science must know all before it can re- 
duce the instinct which makes humanity receive the Bible as 
a divine revelation. 

The necessity which lay on Hugh Miller to find a point of 
adjustment for the moment satisfactory to himself, was a kind 
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of bulwark against the inroads of his old scepticism. To this 
he was always in some degree exposed, and, dimly feeling this, 
he seemed to wait with a certain suspicion upon facts, and the 
truths that were to follow. He was eager to read them in his 
own way. The quickness with which he guarded himself 
shewed some sense of exposedness; and had he been once 
driven from his position, it would have gone hard with him to 
regain it. We can even conceive Hugh Miller fighting as 
ruthlessly on the other side. And what a sceptic he would 
have made! With all Hume’s clearness, he would have asso- 
ciated much of Carlyle’s heat and fascinating intensity. There 
can be no doubt—indeed, he himself acknowledges it—that 
had it not been for William Ross and John Swanson, in all 
human probability, be would not speedily have emerged from 
the mists of doubt and disbelief. Had he been a geologist be- 
fore he was fully awakened to the spiritual grandeur of Chris- 
tianity, there is some fear that, with his slow, doubtful temper, 
geological knowledge would only have made it the more diffi- 
cult for him to reconcile what is apparently conflicting in the 
pages of the two great books of Nature and Revelation. 

But the ways of Providence are a great deep. It is a re- 
markable fact—in truth, no more remarkable fact has forced 
itself upon us in recent biography—that Hugh Miller, with 
all his keenness of observation, was not drawn to the strictly 
geological aspect of things till long after he had found sure 
footing in the truth of Christ. 

“Te was an observer from infancy, and his observations gave him joy; 
his memory became stored with facts ; but not until he studied geology 
did he apprehend that these facts had any scientific value. When geology 
took possession of Miller, the possession was complete. He thought, 
talked, wrote of geology ; his leading articles, his discussions of political 
and religious questions were full of it.” 

In many ways he was prepared for the geological work he 
did. His friendships had their share in making him the scien- 
tific man he was. We have seen him confessing frankly that 
William Ross was the only public for whom he wrote these 
early poems. But, in one respect, his friends were the only 
public for whom Hugh Miller really ever wrote. 

“Tf the writer of these chapters [“ My Schools and Schoolmasters”] has 
been in any degree successful in addressing himself to the Presbyterian 
people of Scotland, it has always been, not by writing down to them, but 
by doing his best on all occasions to write wp to them. He has ever thought 
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of them as represented by his friend William Ross, his uncles, and his cousin 
George—by shrewd old John Fraser, and his reckless though very intelligent 
acquaintance Cha., and by addressing to them on every occasion as good 
sense and as solid information as he could ‘possibly muster, he has at 
times succeeded in catching their ear, and perhaps, in some degree, in 
influencing their judgment.” 

How different it might all have been had he had for early 
friend, instead of Ross and Swanson, a man of strong character 
and loving heart, who yet could not renounce his scepticism. 
Miller might have done more than any man has ever done to 
paralyse Christian faith. Things were otherwise ordered ; but 
the life of Hugh Miller, even his geological life, can never 
be fully understood till we appreciate the part which his early 
friends had in it. Swanson and Ross, in some sense, formed 
Miller to his great endeavours. Ross drew him on by beauty 
and tenderness ; Swanson strengthened and braced him by the 
masculine force of his character and his reasoning. 

Scotland, which has never lacked true and fearless sons in 
moments of peril, has produced no braver heart than Hugh 
Miller’s, or one more sincerely devoted to her service. If he 
was sometimes inclined to deal hard blows rashly, it was oftenest 
because of jealousy for those who, as he conceived, were unable 
to defend themselves, or for the sake of others’ freedom. He was 
shy and proud, and quick to feel slight or insult ; but he was 
pure, and lived with high motives as with daily companions. 
He was void of every trace of self-seeking, and his simplicity 
of character gave a halo to his rare mental endowments. No- 
thing low or mean found quarter with him for a moment. He 
loved the open day and the clear sky, the amenities of the 
family fireside, and the naive innocence of children. On the 
whole, we may declare him one who well deserves to be held 
in grateful remembrance, and whose truly tragic end can only 
be mourned with a pathetic quietness near akin to resignation. 

ALEX. H. JAppP. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie (Journal of Historical Theo- 
logy). Jahrgang, 1871. Erstes Heft. Gotha. 


The first article is a paper, originally read at a clerical conference, 
on the ‘‘ Life and Labours of Gottfried Arnold.” This celebrated pietist 
and mystic, while engaged as a tutor at Dresden in 1689, fell under 
the influence of Spener, the amiable leader of the pietistic movement. 
He afterwards removed to Quedlinburg, where he prosecuted the 
study of church history, and especially of the mystic writers. He 
became for a short time Professor at Giessen, and afterwards pastor 
of Perleberg, where he died in 1707. His principal work is his 
‘** Unparteiische Kirchen-und-Ketzergeschichte”” (Impartial History 
of the Church and of Heretics), from the apostolic age to the year 
1688. It is specially the history of separatists and dissenters whom 
he regards as representing the church. He shews a particular favour 
to all those sects which stood apart from the dominant church, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, and, above all, to mystics. 
Schroeckh, in his ‘‘ History of the Church,” says of this work, “‘ If any 
one wishes to know what sorts of small sects, enthusiasts, dreamers, 
new prophets, senseless mystics, unlucky reformers, and other spiritual 
monsters there have been in and out of the Lutheran Church, he must 
betake himself to this common rendezvous—A rnold’s *‘ Ketzerhistorie.”’ 
Arnold’s works gave rise to much controversy in Germany. Some of 
them are still extensively circulated in that country, especially his 
religious poems, and an essay on the life of the first Christians. A 
great many interesting details regarding him, and the literature which 
has grown up in connection with his life and influences, are brought 
before us in this well-written article. This is followed by a ‘‘Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Interim and the Agenda.” The Augsburg 
Interim (1548) was intended to effect a religious union between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. It was a sort of compromise 
established at the instance of the Emperor Charles. Some of the 
Protestant princes adopted it. The Elector Maurice found it difficult 
to obtain for it the consent of his States. He was in great per- 
plexity inasmuch as he was pressed by the emperor to adopt the 
measure. By his influence a new Interim was prepared by the 
Wittenberg theologians, and adopted at Leipsic in the end of the 
same year. This Leipsic Interim was more hated by the Protestants 
than the Augsburg one. The efforts to introduce it, and the corre- 
sponding Agenda (Liturgy), aroused very violent opposition. The 
conduct of Maurice in the matter is here particularly referred to. 
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The paper is by Dr Friedberg, professor of Ecclesiastical Law at the 
university of Leipsic. The third article is on the ‘‘ Life of Dionysius 
the Great of Alexandria.” It contains a critical enquiry into the chief 
events of the life of that Greek father. Article fourth is a contribution 
to the history of the “‘ Life and Writings of Asterius, bishop of Amasea,” 
together with the translation of one of his homilies on the subject of 
‘‘ Divorce.” Of this Asterius very little is known. He flourished 
about the very close of the fourth century. This number closes with a 
lengthened paper devoted to ‘Tertullian as a source of Christian 
Archeology.’ The writings of that father are examined for information 
as to the customs of the early Christians on such subjects as Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, Unction, the Laying on of Hands, &. The result 
is to shew that forms and ceremonies, which gradually developed them- 
selves into the ritualism of Popery, had ther, to a considerable extent, 
found their way into the church. The subject is to be continued in 
subsequent numbers. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche (Journal 
for Lutheran Theology and the Lutheran Church). Viertes 
Quartelheft. 1870. Leipzig. 


This number of our Lutheran contemporary, contains, first, a 
critical investigation of the history of the raising from the dead of 
the danghter of Jairus, as recorded by the several Evangelists. 
First, the resemblances found in the accounts of the miracle given in 
the three synoptical Gospels, and then the differences which appear, 
are very carefully canvassed, and the conclusions arrived at are—(1) 
that the narratives of the synoptics are given with historical fidelity ; 
(2) that these evangelists must have been eye-witnesses, or the im- 
mediate disciples of eye-witnesses of the miracle ; (8) that Matthew 
the apostle was the author of the first Gospel, which must have been 
written before those of Mark and Luke ; and, (4) that the second 
Gospel must have been written by a disciple of the apostle Peter, 
and that the author of the third must have been a disciple of some 
of the other apostles. The circumstance that the fourth Gospel makes 
no mention of the miracle, is shewn not to militate against its 
canonical authority. Second, The next paper is an exegetico- 
ethical study on the subject of the Oath. Third, The third article is 
on Chiliasm, by Dr C. F. Keil, the distinguished Old Testament 
commentator. It is written as a criticism on Dr Christiani of 
Livland’s ‘* Exposition of the Apocalypse with reference to the 
question of Chiliasm” (Riga, 1868); and on Professor Volek of 
Dorpat’s ‘* Historico-exegetical Study on Chiliasm ” (Dorpat, 1869). 
Both of these works had been written as criticisms of certain parts of 
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Dr Keil’s Commentary on Ezekiel. He had maintained that the 
Scriptures teach nothing of the kingdom of a thousand years before 
the new creation of the heavens and the earth. The coming of Christ 
(Rev. xx. 1-6) he had interpreted as beginning soon after the ascen- 
sion, with the judgment on Jerusalem, and the binding of Satan by the 
elevation of Christianity to the place of the state-religion of the 
empire, which continues so long as Christianity remains the state- 
religion of the dominant kingdoms of the world. We have not space 
here, however, to enumerate the points of difference between Keil and 
his critics. This paper, in which he defends himself, is an admirable 
specimen of clear, calm criticism, and brings to view important prin- 
ciples as to the relation between the Old Testament Israel and the 
New Testament Church. 

This number also contains the usual large proportion of critical 
notices of current German Theological Literature. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken (Theological Studies and Criti- 
cisms). Jahrgang, 1871. Erstes Heft. Gotha. 


Dr Koéstlin, one of the editors, opens this number with a somewhat 
lengthened and very elaborate historical enquiry into the events of the 
life of Luther previous to the controversy regarding indulgences. 
He investigates (1) The year of Luther's birth, which he proves to 
have been the year 1483. He founds his proof on the fact, that there 
is known to have been at Danzig a copy of the Hebrew Psalter, with 
the words written on it by Luther's own hand, “‘ anno 1483, natus 
ego.” (2) He examines the accounts that are found of Luther's 
ancestors ; (3) of their migration from Moehra to Eisleben and 
Mansfield ; (4) of Luther’s boyhood at Magdeburg and Eisenach. 
(5) We have next an account of Luther as a student, and his entrance 
into a monastery ; (6) his journey to Rome, and his promotion to the 
rank of Doctor. Dr Kostlin brings forward a great many particulars 
from various sources bearing on all these points, illustrating not only 
the thoroughness with which the German mind penetrates into all the 
details of a subject, but furnishing proof also how dear to the German 
is the memory of that great reformer, and what an interest for them 
attaches to everything regarding him. The second and only other 
article is by Dr Meuss, Professor of Theology at Breslau. It treats 
in a very masterly style of ‘‘ The Fundamental Principles of Modern 
Thought in their Application to Christianity.’ This article is a 
sequel to, and a criticism on, one that appeared in the same Journal 
last year on the subject, ‘‘ Christianity and Modern Culture.” This 
question of the relation between Thought and Faith, Reason and 
Christianity, as Dr Meuss justly remarks, though it has long held a 
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prominent place among subjects of discussion, has advanced now, 
for the first time in the present age, and within the sphere of Pro- 
testantism, to the rank of highest possible importance. The writer 
deals first with modern thought as formed under the influence of 
science, and then with the religious element as determining modern 
thought in relation to Christianity. 

In the second department of this quarterly, there are two papers. 
The first enters into a full and critical exposition of the course of 
thought presented in Ephes. iv. 7-16. The second discusses also 
critically the import of the names Sarai and Sarah, and the significance 
of the change of name. M. G. E. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
1. PuiLoscpuy anp ‘TnEoLocy. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement as taught by the Apostles ; or, The Sayings of 
the Apostles Exegetically Expounded, With Historical Appendix. By 
Rey. Grorce Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology. T. & 
T. Clark. 1870. 


We congratulate Professor Smeaton on the completion, within so mode- 
rate a space of time, of his important, interesting, and valuable work. Its 
earlier portion, “On the Sayings of Jesus on the Atonement Exegetically 
£Expounded and Classified,” was received with an immediate and cordial 
welcome by the Review, and we welcome with equal cordiality its con- 
cluding portion. The second volume, of course, cannot have so much of 
freshness as the first, as a good deal of reiteration, at least of principles, 
was unavoidable, the subject being the same throughout, and only the 
field of testimony brought under investigation different. Still this differ- 
ence of testimony, involving as it did a higher development of our Lord’s 
primary teaching, arising out of, and accommodated to, a more advanced 
stage of Redemption history, is sufficiently great, both in substance and 
form, to allow room for a high degree even of the quality of freshness ; 
while, jn respect to every other quality of literary and scientific execution, 
this second volume must be considered quite worthy to be the companion 
of the first. 

The complete work has, in addition to its intrinsic theological interest, 
an extrinsic claim to attention, arising from its being the first consider- 
able production of British theology in the department of the Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament—the department referred to in the pre- 
ceding notice of Professor Schmid’s work. It is specially interesting to 
ourselves in this respect, and awakens, in our mind, a more than ordinary 
degree of curiosity, to note accurately the resemblances and differences 
between our author’s mode of treatment, with its results, and those of his 
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German and Dutch predecessors on the same field. We know from him- 
self that he has had the labours of these predecessors under his eye. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the recent literature both of Germany and 
Holland in this field. Not much he tells us of value bearing upon the 
subject of the Atonement, in works of “ Biblical Dogmatics, and in Out- 
lines of Pauline, Petrine, and Johannic Theology,” has escaped his notice. 
Wherein, then, does he agree with his predecessors in the methods he 
uses, and in the results to which these conduct him? “The object,” he 
states, “‘ which he has steadily kept in view, has been to determine what 
saith the Scripture—according to rigid principles of grammatico-histori- 
cal interpretation—without dislocating or wresting, so far as 1 am aware, 
a single expression from its true significance.” “I started with the con- 
viction that we cannot attain to a full view of the New Testament doc- 
trine on the subject, except in a biblico-historical way; and I have 
abstained from the artificial construction to which systematic theology has 
recourse, as well as from the merely subjective combinations.” This is 
precisely what Schmid, or Weiss, or Van Oosterzee, might have said 
about the object they kept severally in view, and the purely inductive, 
purely objective process of investigation, which they prescribed to them- 
selves. And itis something quite new, or all but quite new, to see a 
Scottish theologian clothed, though he be in full armour of proof, as a 
master of systematic divinity, doffing that armour for the nonce, and 
descending into the same arena of “ grammatico-historical” exegesis, 
with the continental divines of the new school. It has the look of a 
bold innovation on his part, especially considering that, in the sub- 
stance of doctrine, he is so justly conservative ; and it is a question of no 
common interest to inquire, what comes of it? We shall be the last to 
blame the learned innovator ourselves. We do not suppose that even 
“the extreme men ” of the north will be disposed to blame him seriously 
for being the patron and promoter of this new method of theologising, 
since the method has proved so safe in his hands, and has only served to 
shew more solidly than ever the scriptural “ certainty of those things 
wherein we have been instructed, and which are most surely believed 
among us.’ It is, in truth, a very safe kind of innovation, which consists 
in going back to what is old, to what is oldest of all, the ipsissima verba 
of the Lord and his apostles. We expect nothing but good to come of it, 
to the interests both of theology and vital religion in the country. We 
hope to see the example set by Professor Smeaton followed up by many 
imitators. We trust to see a great stimulus given by this work to the 
study of many other heads of doctrine in the “ biblico-historical,” “ gram- 
matico-historical ” way. But we are all the more anxious, on this account, 
to subject the “ epoch-making work” before us to a careful comparison 
with the best books of the same kind which have been produced on the 
continent, not so much as to the doctrinal results arrived at, as to the 
comparative degrees of fidelity with which they have respectively adhered 
to the exact principles of that purely exegetic method which they have 
all professed to follow. 

Professor Smeaton speaks of the rigid ew “of that method, and 
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he claims the credit of having adhered to them with rigidity. “ Syste- 
matic’ theology has had to stand by and be a mere looker on. All 
“merely subjective combinations,” too, have been utterly foregone. The 
main question is, with a view to the future development of this theological 
method among us, Has our author been as “ rigorous" in his exegesis as 
he thinks he has been? Has he given us an absolute model in this 
respect, for others to form themselves upon,—a perfect example of the 
application of this “Novum Organum,” for others to imitate? There 
were some critics of his earlier volume, including Dean Alford in the 
Contemporary, who thought he was not quite blameless in his exegesis, 
who accused him of theological pre-occupation, and of putting more into the 
words of our Lord than they could fairly be held to contain? The 
question is, Was this accusation just ? and if so, to what extent? We give 
no opinion upon the subject at present. We wish, now that the whole 
work is before us, to go deliberately through it, with this question in view, 
And the works of Schmid, Weiss, and Van Oosterzee, will help us in the 
inquiry. They will help us to discover what is amiss in our author’s 
exegesis, if anything is indeed amiss, by comparison, or it may be, by con- 
trast. There are two kinds of “subjective combinations” in exegesis, 
theological and philosophical; and of these, the Scottish divine would 
naturally be more prone to the former, the continentals to ‘the latter. If 
the Germans and Dutchman we have named have not quite escaped the 
one, has the Scottish Professor not quite escaped the other? And in cases 
where they differ in their exegesis and its doctrinal results, does this 
difference always necessarily imply that it is owing to theological sub- 
jectivity in the conservative Scotchman? Or may it not as well be owing 
to a philosophical or rationalising subjectivity on the part of his conti- 
nental compeers ? 

We reserve, then, for a subsequent number our deliberate answer to 
these questions, although meanwhile we are fully prepared to express our 
high appreciation of the general character of our author’s work, for 
theological erudition, for soundness and wealth of evangelical doctrine, and 
for a rich, deep tone of spiritual sympathy and sanctified feeling, such as 
well becomes, and alone becomes, the treatment of any of the great 
themes of the “ mystery of godliness." L. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By C. F. Scumip, D.D., late 
Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated by G. H. VENABLEs. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1870. 

We are glad to see this admirable work of the late Professor Schmid of 
Tiibingen introduced in an English dress to the notice of British divines. 
We have long wished to see some of the best productions of German 
theology, in the department of what is called in a special scientific sense 
“ Biblische Theologie,” naturalised among us ; and we do not think that the 
Messrs Clark could have made a more judicious selection to begin with 
than the work before us, which is, perhaps, better fitted than any other to 
give the British theological mind a conviction of the benefit to be derived 
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from a branch of study, and a method of biblical investigation, which has 
hitherto been confined almost exclusively to the German church. 

Professor Schmid's work was a posthumous one, published in 1853, two 
years after his death, by Dr Weizsiicker of the same university; and 
though not a few important works in the same field have been given to the 
world since that time, all of them contributing more or less to the progress 
of this department of theological science, these have by no means super- 
ceded the use of Schmid, or even cast him into the shade. He differs 
from all others who have treated the same theme in the remarkable feature 
of combining New Testament history with New Testament doctrine : first, 
the Life of Jesus with his teaching, and next, the Life of the chief apostles, 
with their several modes of reproducing in a developed form, the teaching of 
the Master; and this peculiarity in his method of treatment will always, 
we think, give his treatise an advantage over others constructed on the 
principle of excluding the historical element. We are aware that his 
method, in this respect, has not been approved of by all his successors ; 
but if they would all agree with him, as no doubt they would, in the 
principle that the Christianity of the New Testament is life and fact, in 
the first instance, and teaching or doctrine only in the second,—that we 
have there a divine history of Redemption before we get fully a divine 
dogma of Redemption,—we do not see that they act so consistently with 
that principle as he has done, in practically separating these two vital 
elements of the New Testament from each other, or in exhibiting its reli- 
gious teaching quite apart from the statement of even the essential kernel 
of its religious fact. In plain terms, we think that as yet Schmid stands 
alone in this respect upon the only right line of investigation and treat- 
ment,—that the sooner the more recent biblical theology returns upon its 
steps to reoccupy Schmid’s line of operation the better,—and that his work 
in this particular has a decided superiority over all others earlier or later. 

The following paragraph of the introduction sets forth Schmid’s reasons 
for adopting his characteristic mode of treatment :— 

“ Christianity, it is true, is never mere doctrine, but still it is doctrine 
from the first. It is only in its low form that religion presents itself in 
symbol or myth as a bare expression of feeling or imagination. Even the 
Old Testament is of a much more didactic character than the heathen 
religions. Still more so is Christianity, a special attribute of which is its 
producing and moulding into shape a connected and intelligible system of 
doctrine, Still the New Testament message itself is a sufficient proof 
that every later scholastic and rationalistic view which could find in Chris- 
tianity nothing but doctrine is a one-sided mode of thought. The Word 
is here from beginning to end the explanation of a fact, the fact that the 
kingdom of God is come near, that the Saviour has appeared, that he has 
perfected his work, and his Spirit has been poured out upon all who 
believe in him, Nothing. therefore, could be farther from the truth than 
the rationalistic distinction between the religion of Jesus and the religious 
doctrine concerning Jesus. Jesus himself teaches, but his whole rich store 
of doctrine is nothing else than the announcement of himself as the mani- 
tested Christ. Everything besides is merely preparation for, explanation, 
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application of, this one theme. In St John’s Gospel, it is patent that all 
doctrine refers to the person of Christ; but in the other three Gospels also 
this Person is the centre and groundwork of the whole new religion. It 
is Him we must confess (Matt. x. 32); it is for His sake we must suffer 
(Matt. v.11). Here, then, what properly constitutes Christianity, is a fact 
lying at the bottom of the message, a life which has appeared as a matter 
of fact. To the same fact, especially to the turning point of the life of 
J esus, the whole body of apostolic teaching has reference. In the case of 
this teaching, however, there is added a farther historical basis, viz., the 
communication of the Holy Spirit, and the life of the community of 
believers in Jesus founded thereon. These two leading facts, then, are 
now the groundwork and assumption upon which all development of 
apostolic doctrine rests. If we take them away, the New Testament doc- 
trine is without either foundation or vital power, it is a plant carrying in 
itself a principle of decay. The simple view of the New Testament writ- 
ings as a collection, leads us to quite the same result. They are partly 
historical, partly doctrinal writings. The historical writings have been 
admitted into the canon, because Christians regard, as the primitive part 
of their belief, the historical appearance of the Messiah of Nazareth, and 
the historical advent and self-shaping of the church-life proceeding from 
him, and resting on the communication of his Spirit. It is first in 
consequence of that fact that Christianity presents itself on one side as a 
system of doctrine, and on the other, as an instituted communion, The 
doctrine is an essential element, for the fact must be announced. But 
the doctrine is nothing else but the fact brought home to the conscious- 
ness. The doctrine of Jesus is, therefore, the forthsetting of his own self- 
consciousness ; and in like manner, the apostolic doctrine is the forth- 
setting of the consciousness of that life which gradually developed itself in 
the communion.” 

In presenting the above paragraph, we have not, we are sorry to say, 
been able to adopt throughout the translation furnished by Mr Venables. 
We have been obliged to deviate from it in not a few places, in order to 
reproduce the sense of the original with entire accuracy; and we have 
observed the like or worse inaccuracies in other parts of the work. The 
introductory sections of the translation unfortunately are the least success- 
ful of the whole. We fear that the English reader will not be much 
encouraged by these to advance into the body of the work ; but it is only 
fair to say, that the execution of the body of the translation is better than 
that of the introduction. We sometimes fear that Messrs Ulark’s organised 
system of translation-production at the rate of so many volumes a-year, 
with all its undeniable advantages, has some serious drawbacks, which, if 
not altogether inevitable, are at least with great difficulty avoided. A 
really first-class translation from the German would seem to be a work 
not of mere labour but of art, which cannot be executed to order, within 
a given time and at a given price. Now that we have had so many 
translations produced at the rate of so many volumes a year, delivered 
with entire punctuality, would it not be better to continue the series at a 
slower rate, and with more select and elaborate workmanship ? L. 
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The Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, being the first 
course of Lectures on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. By Apert Barnes. 

The Leading Christian Evidences, and the Principles on which to Estimnte 
them. By Giipert Warp.aw, M.A. 


The former of these two works on the Evidences is by the well-known 
author of “Notes on the New Testament,” and consists of a course of 
lectures delivered in connection with a new foundation in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, designed to foster a literature serving 
“to establish the proposition that Christianity is a religion from God, or 
that it is the perfect and final form of religion for man.” In this course 
of ten lectures, the late Mr Barnes has given us a really good and valuable 
book on the subject of which it treats. He brings to his task a mind well 
stored with miscellaneous information available for the purposes of illustra- 
tion, well acquainted with the literature of apologetics, and familiar, by long 
and habitual meditation, with all the problems and difficulties connected 
with the defence of the Christian faith. The style in which he writes is 
lively, vigorous, interesting; not so classical, or stately, or ostentatiously 
learned as that to which we are accustomed in some lectureships of British 
origin, but not the Jess readable or profitable on that account; perhaps we 
might say, specially fitted thereby to be useful, if not to the professional 
class, at all events to the general public. The lectures pass over the usual 
ground, discussing successively the argument for the truth of Christianity 
from its propagation (with special reference to Gibbon’s views), from 
miracles, from prophecy, from the inspiration of the Bible, from the 
character and incarnation of Christ, and from the adaptation of the Chris- 
tian religion to the wants of man as man and as a sinner,—all these topics 
being regarded in the light of the nineteenth century. Each of the sub- 
jects discussed is intelligently, broadly, and clearly handled; and some 
points are specially well put, among which we may mention the nature of 
prophecy, and the manner in which the evangelists have managed the 
representation of Christ’s character viewed as that of a man who was also 
God, compared with the incarnations of Hinduism, Greek poetry, and 
the apocryphal gospels. We are specially pleased with the moral qualities 
of the book. The writer is conspicuously characterised by candour and 
modesty. He honestly admits difficulties in connection with the subject 
of inspiration and other matters, and frankly acknowledges his ina- | 
bility, from want of learning, to do justice to some parts of his great theme. 2 
He is not one of those men who know everything, and who have a ready- 
made solution for every doubt that ever perplexed thinking minds. We 
feel that if this work had come into our hands when we were groping in 
the dark in search of faith, it would have gained our respect and conciliated 
our attention, if it would not at once have carried our assent to all its 








affirmations. : | 
The other book on the Evidences, whose title is given above, is of 
humbler pretensions, and has a less wide range of thought. It is not } 


particularly arresting or interesting in its style, but it has the merit of 
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being seriously thoughtful throughout. In the preface the author remarks, 
“If the contents of these pages,come to any, as doubtless they will, as 
merely another compilation of oft-repeated commonplaces, let me yet say, 
they leave me under a very different character,—as a record of long- 
revolved reasons, ever valid, and ever new, that have set doubts at rest,— 
as the imperishable food of faith, and the foundation of a blessed hope of 
life immortal.” After perusing the book, we feel that this statement is 
the simple truth, in so far as it regards the author’s own relation to his 
work. Mr Wardlaw writes not like a hired advocate, or a mere dog- 
matist, but like a man who is giving with perfect sincerity the reason of 
a faith which is all the more precious to his own heart because he has 
had to dive for the pearl into the deep, dark sea of doubt. On this 
account his little book will not be published in vain ; for we are persuaded 
that the power to produce faith in doubting minds lies not so much in 
mere argument as in its being manifest that he who argues himself truly 
and intelligently believes. We only add, that candour and moderation 
in argument are not less conspicuous in the meditations of Mr Wardlaw 
than they are in the lectures of Mr Barnes. A. B. B. 


2. New Testament Execesis. 


The Witness of Saint John to Christ: Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. 
3y the Rev, Srantey Leatues, M.A. Rivingtons. 1870. 


A really good book on the writings of St John is a want at present in 
modern English theology. For many years a keen controversy has been 
going on among the theologians of the continent about all the writings of 
St John, but especially regarding the Gospel, St John’s Gospel, it has been 
perseveringly asserted, and the assertion has been widely received, bears 
marks of having been written in the second century, and if so, the tradition 
must be rejected which ascribes it to the apostle John as its author. The 
strongest religious as well as theological interests, as it is easy to see, con- 
nect themselves with this controversy. Those who desire to divest Chris- 
tianity of supernaturalism, and of what they term mysticism, gain a great 
advantage if they succeed in any degree in weakening the authority of him 
whose testimony regarding the divine nature of our Lord is of all others 
the most emphatic, and to borrow their own phraseology, who is par ex- 
cellence the mystic of the New Testament. The theologians on the other 
side have shewn themselves fully alive to the importance of the question 
at stake, and have vindicated the canonical character of the Gospel which 
bears the name of St John in works which have not only served the end 
of exposing the recklessness of the attacks in question, but have been the 
means of bringing the church to a deeper consciousness of the treasures of 
the “ Spiritual Gospel,” as the Fathers called it. For some time back, by 
translations as well as in other ways, many of the results of this controversy, 
both positive and negative, have been finding their way into English 
thought. But translated works can never altogether supply the place of 
original, and it is obviously desirable that the whole subject should be 
treated in a worthy manner by some competent English pen; and this for 
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the sake of those who doubt regarding the fourth Gospel, and for those also 
who, with a recent theologian, cannot “ comprehend how an unprejudiced 
mind can fail to see, that of all the New Testament writings, John’s Gospel 
most decisively fathers itself,” that they too may be put in possession of the 
positive gains of the controversy. 

It would have been unreasonable to expect a Boyle lecturer to supply 
a desideratum so important. But from a theologian so well known as Pro- 
fessor Stanley Leathes, writing on such a subject as “‘The Witness of St 
John to Christ,” a contribution of some value might have been antici- 
pated. We very much regret to say, that this anticipation has not been 
realised, The Boyle lectures for 1870 are not only poor in theological 
thought, and wanting in that fervent sympathy which such a subject 
demands, they are even meagre to an extent which surprises us, in learn- 
ing and research, We are at a loss to understand why the author in the 
lengthy appendix, in which, in accordance with the customs of such lec- 
tures, he was expected to sketch the line of study which led him to the con- 
clusions of the lectures, should quote so largely and so frequently from 
one or two unimportant books, and take no notice of the valuable 
contributions recently made to the literature of the subject by continental 
divines. We have pages of quotation from Dr Davidson, Mr Pounds and 
Mr Orr, with frequent references to Mr Taylor, but absolutely no mention 
of the important works which have been landmarks in the controversy ; 
while the valuable older literature from Origen to Lampe is passed over in 
silence. 

The only portion of the book of any value is the apologetic argument. 
The reasonings here are, on the whole, just, and if they had been presented 
with more vivacity and force, and not broken up into detached circles, it 
might have been possible to recommend this part of the book. As it is, 
they are founded upon a careful study of the text, and may be of some use 
to students. Note Third in the Appendix, in which the internal evidences 
of apostolic authorship are given, contains some useful matter. Passages 
from the other Gospels are printed side by side with passages from St John; 
and the correspondences brought out by this process shew how recklessly 
the dissimilarities have been exaggerated by hostile critics. Professor Leathes 
has not taken advantage of the argument which may be brought in favour 
of the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel by a comparison of its sublime 
and simple narrative with the ecclesiastical writings of the second century. 
Lecture VII. is on “St John’s Message to the Age,” from which we ex- 
tract the following forcible passage, that we may not, while expressing our 
general disappointment with the book, leave the impression that it con- 
tains nothing good. ‘It may be doubted whether there is any statement 
more opposed to very much of the thought of the present day than that 
which would ascribe the exclusive possession of the truth to Jesus in such 
a way as to involve an admission of the words, ‘ All that ever came before 
Me are thieves and robbers.’ These words themselves impose a yoke which 
is felt to be simply intolerable. But is it a yoke from which we can afford 
to escape? If Jesus was the Saviour of the world, then it must be true 
that there is no salvation in any other. He would not have laid down His 
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life, and stooped to the death of the cross, to be in part a saviour conjointly 
with Zoroaster, or with Buddha, with Confucius or Laotse. We do not 
deny there there were fragments of truth—‘ broken lights'—of Him in 
these and other teachers; we do not deny that the wisdom of their wise 
sayings was part of the central wisdom which dwelt in Him; but we do 
say, in common with all the Evangelists, that He laid claim not only to a 
brighter light, but also to the exclusive possession of a truth which was not 
in them, and that this truth and light was, in one word, Himself. And to 
say this, is not to presume to pass any judgment whatever on the future 
destiny of those great teachers who, so far as they were wise and true, 
doubtless had a mission from God, or of those who were taught by them— 
it is not to say or to imply that they cannot be saved—but merely to affirm 
what is in fact a self-evident truth, that they were ignorant of Christ’s 
salvation; and to say further, that those who, having had ¢his salvation 
offered to them, reject it, are not now saved, and cannot be saved so long 
as they reject it.”’ 

Theologians who agree in little else, agree in affirming that St John’s 
writings have special reference to the Church of our day, as the writings 
of St Paul had to the Church of the Reformation. If Professor Leathes’ 
book, imperfect as it is, induce any to ponder more deeply “St John’s 
Message to the Age,” it will not have been written in vain. 


Christianity as Taught by St Paul. The Bampton Lectures for 1870. By 
Wiuu1u J. Irons, D.D. James Parker & Co., Oxford and London. 


The object of Dr Irons in these lectures is to elucidate the gospel as 
preached and taught by the great apostle of the Gentiles, with a view to 
ascertain what our religion was as first given to the world. In view of the 
appeal commonly made to primitive Christianity, often in a narrow and 
superficial way, and the inquiry directed by doubters and unbelievers into 
the origin of the faith and the church of Christ, he thinks it important to 
give, in the light of the real history and facts of the times, a view of 
Christianity as taught by Paul in his speeches and epistles. In this effort 
he manifests not a little of that power of insight and faculty of seizing and 
bringing out the general bearing and relation of events and tendencies 
that constitutes the special gift of the historian. In his first Lecture he 
depicts graphically and powerfully the state of moral corruption of the 
heathen world in the first century of our era; and traces it, by an able 
analysis, to the separation that had taken place between religion and 
morality. Then taking the epistles of Paul in chronological order, and 
viewing them in the light of the actual state of the several churches to 
which they were addressed, he endeavours to exhibit the gradual unfold- 
ing in them of Christianity as a moral power for good, and to indicate 
what was the real secret of its influence in renewing and regenerating the 
corrupt society of the old world. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find, in a series of academic lectures 
on the Pauline theology, an entire absence of reference to the critical 
questions that have been so much discussed of late, regarding the genuine- 
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ness of the apostle’s writings, and the relation of his teaching to that of 
the Judean church. Dr Irons may be justified in assuming in his lectures 
that all the epistles that bear Paul’s name are authentic, and in taking 
them up in what he considers the order of time; but his work might have 
been more useful to many students, had he started from the common 
ground of those epistles that are universally acknowledged as genuine, and 
given some indication of his reasons for rejecting the destructive theory of 
the Tiibingen school, and the more moderate doubts of other critics as to 
some of the epistles, Even his opinions on the dates of the several epistles, 
some of which (e g., as to the Pastoral Epistles) are open to serious ques- 
tion, he makes no attempt to support by argument. This detracts seri- 
ously from the value and usefulness the volume might otherwise have had ; 
and imparts to the lectures a dogmatic appearance which is little likely to 
conciliate or persuade those who may have become attached to sceptical 
opinions. But undoubtedly an author has full right to choose his own 
subject; and it is not fair to blame him merely for not treating some topics 
that might with advantage have been taken along with it. The more im- 
portant question is, how far he has been successful in the task he has 
actually attempted, of giving a historical exposition of what that religion 
was, as taught by Paul, which produced in the first century so great and 
salutary a change in the world’s moral condition. 

Now here Dr Irons does well in signalising the element of power as 
that which distinguishes the preaching of the apostle from all the old 
philosophies and religions that had attempted the renovation of mankind 
before ; and in tracing that power to the union of morality and religion, 
the unnatural severance of which had been the cause of the fatal weakness 
of all the heathen systems. Monotheism and moral purity are the two 
leading ideas of the earliest epistles of Paul, as is well brought out by Dr 
Irons in his second lecture ; but when he comes in the third to advance a 
step farther, and explain from the epistles to the Corinthians what was 
the connecting link between them, he simply ascribes it to the power of 
the Spirit, given at Pentecost, and continuing in the church. Now this 
is a one-sided representation, and leads him in his next lecture, in which 
he deals with the epistle to the Romans, to a merely mystical view of the 
work of Christ and His relation to His people. He rightly brings into 
prominence, as Paul’s leading idea, that Christ is the Second Adam, the 
Head of a new humanity in vital union with Him through the Spirit. 
But he fails to recognise, what his previous statements might seem to lead 
to, the necessity, in order to the union of religion and morality, of a 
real objective reconciliation of sinners to God, which should satisfy the 
guilty conscience, that by its stings drove religion into immoral supersti- 
tion, and morality into ungodly philosophy, and so, by separating them, 
destroyed their power. Failing to recognise this, Dr Irons seems in effect 
to leave no place in the system of Christianity, for a real office and work 
of Christ, distinct from those of the Father and the Holy Ghost. That 
which gives moral power, according to him, is the thought of God as the 
righteous Judge ; and the faith preached by the apostle is just the appre- 
hension and vivid conception of God in that character. Now, if he had 
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said, the thought of God as the righteous Judge righteously forgiving and 
accepting sinners ; that would have been in agreement with human nature, 
as well as with divine revelation ; and it would have left room for a real 
objective work of Christ, making that forgiveness possible. But as he has 
put it (and it is no mere incidental statement, but borne out by the whole 
drift of his argument), there seems no need for any other work in our 
salvation than those of the Father and the Spirit ; and accordingly all his 
statements about Christ partake largely of the vagueness of mysticism. 
His reading of the Epistle to the Romans is entirely different from what 
has been the almost universal understanding of critics and divines; he 
attempts to put upon the word 32s a moral and not a forensic sense ; 
and he goes so far as to assert that along with other popular ideas the 
antithesis of faith and merit is not really to be found there (p. 144), a con- 
clusion which may surely be regarded as a sort of reductio ad absurdum of 
his exposition. It seems indeed, from many incidental indications, that 
he does not really understand the evangelical doctrines, or perceive the 
close affinity they have, as a necessary, complement to many of bis earlier 
statements ; and that may explain, though it cannot excuse, the way in 
which he caricatures them, as “crudities so incompatible with the gospel 
that it is amazing that any intelligent conscience has ever accepted them” 
(p. 272). Surely that might have led him to suspect that these doctrines 
are not really what he supposes them to be. 

With a somewhat mystical view of Christianity, there is combined in 
these Lectures an ecclesiasticism that gives an undue place and import- 
ance to the Church and its outward ordinances. Dr Irons accounts for the 
absence he thinks there is in Paul’s epistles of a distinct and complete 
exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, such as that of the 
Atonement and others, by their being left to the Church, endowed as it 
was with the gifts of the Spirit, to teach more definitely; and as he fails 
to signalise in any part of his work the distinction between the Church 
as it is invisible, which is the true receiver and possessor of the Spirit's 
teaching, and the Church as an outward society, he leaves his readers to 
infer that it is the latter that is the teacher and transmitter of the truth. 
He regards the Church as possessing a certain depositum, though he does 
not attempt to define, as he thinks Paul does not define, what precisely it 
is. Now this doctrine of a depositum committed to the Church, however it 
may be explained, inevitably tends to place the Church in some way or 
other between the individual soul and the Saviour, and to make it neces- 
sary to come to Christ through the Church, insteud of coming directly and 
immediately to Christ, and through him entering the true holy catholic 
Church, the communion of saints. It also naturally leads to undue im- 
portance being given to the external form and ordinances of religion. 
Thus Dr Irons regards the unity of the primitive Church as consisting in 
its being under the apostolate; and makes the only notes of the Church to 
be the sacraments; to which he finds references and allusions in the epistles 
much more frequently than a sound and sober exegesis would justify. It 
is through the apostolate, according to him, that the priesthood of the 
exalted Saviour reaches us; and the chief means of our sanctification are 
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baptism and the Lord’s supper, which ‘have ever been in themselves, as 
well as in what related to them, mighty through God,” and “have really 
held the world for Christ” (p. 273). It is not indeed quite clear what 
precise kind or degree of efficacy he ascribes to the sacraments; but it 
seems evident that in using such language, and in making them alone, to 
the exclusion of the truth of the gospel, the notes of the Church, he de- 
parts from the view that has been generally held on these points by the 
Reformed Churches. 

The appendix to his Bampton Lectures is mainly occupied with what he 
calls the continuous sense of Paul's speeches and letters, ¢.¢., an attempt 
to give in brief compass the substance and drift of his meaning, modern- 
ising the language, and discarding all that is merely accessory. This may 
be a useful means of aiding the understanding of the apostle’s writings, 
but it will hardly be of much service in supporting the views set forth in 
the lectures, for it rests merely on the author's own view of the meaning 
and connection of the several passages. It would have been more to the 
purpose had he given an exegetical discussion of the more important texts, 
whose meaning is open to dispute, or a statement and criticism of the 
various views of the Pauline theology that diverge from his own. While, 
therefore, the work displays considerable ability, and breathes in many 
respects a fine religious spirit ; yet, with its ignoring of modern criticism, 
its mystical Christology, and its sacramentarian church views, it cannot be 
regarded, either for thoroughness of investigation or for correctness of 
conclusions, as a satisfactory exhibition of Christianity as taught by Paul. 

J,8.C. 


Paulus des Apostles Brief an die Rimer, aus dem Griechischen Urtext auf 
* Grund des Sinai-Codex, in das Hebriiische iibersetzt und aus Talmud 
und Midrasch erliiutert. Vou Franz Deuitszcu. Leipzig. 1870. 
Pp. 122. 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, translated into Hebrew, de. 


In the Hebrew translation of the Epistle to the Romans which, accom- 
panied by Prolegomena and Notes, has just proceeded from the indefatig- 
able pen of Professor Delitzsch, we are to distinguish the leading practical 
aim from the scientific interests which, in the second line, the book is 
designed to serve. Forming the first instalment of a new version of the 
New Testament, undertaken at the instance of the Union of Friends of 
Israel, in Bavaria, Saxony, and Norway, the translation before us ad- 
dresses itself, in the first instance, to Israelites ; and of such, Professor 
Delitzsch is confident, there are not a few who are sufficiently alive to 
the importance of Christianity in the history of religion and of culture, 
to welcome a book that shall enable them to study the New Testament 
with greater ease, interest, and thoroughness. On the other hand, the 
translation claims a scientific value in so far as it thinks back the New 
Testament Greek into the language that dominated the thought and 


expression of the apostle, and so cannot fail to throw light on the original 
text (p. 10). 
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The practical necessity for a new Hebrew version of the New Testa- 
ment is established by Professor Delitzsch by an interesting sketch of 
what has already been done in this field. The Hebrew versions of the 
whole or of parts of the New Testament produced in various ages, make 
up a pretty long list ; but the London translation which has appeared in 
various recensions since 1817 (finally in 1866) is in practical possession of 
the mission field. While fully acknowledging the energy and zeal which 
have been devoted to this work, Professor Delitzsch gives good reasons 
for the opinion that, even in its latest form, the London translation falls 
far short of the necessities of the purpose in view. For to be fully use- 
ful, a Hebrew New Testament must be written in a style so easy and 
correct, and at the same time with such regard to the present state of 
criticism, has really to commend itself to Israelites above a translation into 
a modern language. We must pass over the detailed criticism in which 
Professor Delitzsch exemplifies the errors of the London translation in 
punctuation, in the choice of words and idioms, and in syntax. An 
additional class of errors was introduced in the last recension by the quite 
unnecessary application to the text of a complete system of accents—a 
task not everywhere happily executed. Moreover, the use of philosophi- 
cal terms, first formed in the middle ages, can hardly fail to be injurious 
to a right understanding of Paul’s thoughts ; while a servile adherence 
to the tevtus receptus, even in passages like Romans vii. 6, is, in every 
sense, unsatisfactory. 

If some of these defects are excusable from the difficulty of the task, 
others are due to the fact, that the last Committee of Revision was headed 
by no Hebraist of decided authority. Hence scholars were discouraged 
from sending in suggestions, and many sound suggestions actually made 
were disregarded (p. 28). If it thus appears that a new translation is 
called for, it can only be matter of congratulation that so approved a scholar 
as Professor Delitzsch, armed with a critical knowledge both of Biblical 
and later Hebrew, has addressed himself to the task, with the hope, 
as he expresses it, of bringing the work at least one step nearer the 


In the execution of his work, the translator has followed three prin- 
ciples. 1. While preferring Biblical Hebrew wherever it is equally clear, 
he has not scrupled to use such post-biblical phrases as Paul himself might 
have been familiar with. Medizeval terms are strictly excluded. 2. In 
the case of Old Testament citations, the exact words of the Hebrew 
original are followed, even where Paul’s Greek offers variations, wherever 
the latter do not affect the line of thought. But where Paul purposely 
modifies the Old Testament text, the translation does not seek to obliterate 
the marks of the free sway of the spirit over the letter. 3. Finally, the 
text is based for the most part on the Cod. Sinaiticus. Of these rules, 
the first two are, we think, sound; the third is more questionable, 
and hardly receives support from the consideration adduced in all earnest 
by Professor Delitzsch, that it appears as a providential event, that the 
leading MS. of the New Testament Thora has proceeded from a hidden 
corner of the same mountain from which the Old Testament Thora issued, 
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and that now a Sinaitic MS. plays in New Testament criticism the same 
part as the 93D 15D appealed to by the Masora (p. 41). 

To most of our readers the main interest will lie in the application of 
the first principle, in so far as it casts light on the rabbinical elements in 
the apostle’s thought. Professor Delitzsch judges, that not only in his style 
of argument, but in the outer form of his dialectic, Paul displays much 
that is characteristic of his Jewish training. The leading proofs of this 
position, suggested by the Epistle to the Romans, are collected in the 
Prolegomena, or discussed in the notes, and present not a few points of 
interest for the verbal exegesis of Paul’s writings. Less scientific weight, 
we think, attaches to those notes in which our author adduces from rab- 
binical writings parallels, not merely to New Testament expressions and 
forms of thought, but to the specifically Christian contents of these forms. 
The collection of such fragments does little for the critical and historical 
comprehension of the later Jewish thought, and Professor Delitzsch is 
himself ready to point out, that the scattered pearls of Midrasch and 
Talmud appear in the apostolic writings as members of a living whole 
whose heart is Christ (p. 87). For the rest, the unity of plan of notes 
and prolegomena suffers somewhat from the plurality of purpose avowed 
by the author. Some of the information given seems elementary to the 
Christian reader, while some must be superfluous toa Jew. Some things 
are spoken to the scholar alone, others wholly to the less educated. We 
are little disposed severely to criticise this fault, for which the excuse 
is obvious ; yet we cannot but recognise a tendency to run off from the 
main purpose in quest of curious or interesting particulars, which 
diminishes the value of more than one of Professor Delitzsch’s former 
works. Nor can we close without one theological remark. Contrasting 
(in a note on Romans v. 10) the Jewish and Christian ideas of atonement, 
our author remarks, “ According to the latter, God is reconciled by the 
mediatorship of Christ, and is reconciled to the individual when, in 
repentance and faith, he rests on the mediatorial work valid for all 
mankind.” The naiveté with which “the Christian view” is identified 
with specifically Lutheran theologumena, which are not even part of the 
Reformation teaching,1 would be amusing but for the recollection that 
this note is designed for the instruction of Jews. Is it by propagating 
the doctrines of our separate churches as the Christian view, that we can 
hope for success in the mission field? Must we not rather, avoiding theo- 
logical developments that have meaning and interest only to those within 
the church, hold to the direct personal word of Scripture—“ We are re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son”? W. R. S. 


‘ Cf. Ritschl’s recent and admirable ‘‘ Geschichte der Lehre v. d. Recht- 
fertigung u. Versdhnung,” pp. 186, 241, sey. 285. What we blame in the 
remark is, not the Lutheran theology (clumsily enough expressed), but the 
inability to see that the direct religious consciousness with which alone the 
missionary has to deal, has nothing to do with the subsequent dialectical 
distinction between the general and personal significance of Christ’s work. 
And so, to the Reformers the work of Christ appears always as in immediate 
contact with the personal faith of the believer. 
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3. Cuurcn History. 


Ante- Nicene Christian Library. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Roserts, 
D.D., and James Donatpson, LL.D. Vol. XVII. The Clementine 
Homilies, The Apostolic Constitutions. Vol. XVIII. The Writings 
of Tertullian, Vol. ILL., with the extant works of Victorinus and Com- 
modianus. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1870, 


From a note in Vol. X VIL., we learn that Books I. to V. were trans- 
lated by the Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D., Books VI. to XIL, by Peter 
Peterson, M.A., and Books XIII. to XX., by Dr. Donaldson himself. A 
similar note in Vol. X VIIL, conveys the information that the writings of 
Tertullian which it contains were translated by the Rev. S. Thelwall, late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and those of Victorinus and Com- 
modianus, by the Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph.D., Senior Priest Vicar 
of Wells Cathedral, and Incumbent of Christ Church, Coxley, Somerset. 

It is the duty of a reviewer to take means for forming an independent 
opinion of all literary productions submitted to his judgment, even though 
the high reputation of their authors may afford a sufficient guarantee of 
the value possessed by any works to which they have prefixed their names. 
Impressed with this conviction, we first perused these volumes in English, 
to ascertain whether they read smoothly ; and then selected a passage or 
two from each of the translators carefully to compare with the original. 
The result was eminently satisfactory. To refer first to the more 
important point—fidelity or otherwise to the original. In this respect all 
the translators are more or less worthy of commendation. The weakest 
among them is competent for the task he has undertaken, and those at or 
near the other end of the scale turn out quite remarkable work. With 
regard next to English composition. The whole of the seventeenth vol- 
ume, and the latter portion of the eighteenth read smoothly, their perusal 
being rendered more agreeable, and reference facilitated by the insertion 
of headings to the several chapters—brief, appropriate, and often very 
felicitous. Here, for instance, are a few taken from the portion of the 
work executed by Dr Smith—‘The Weak Things of the World,” 
“Electioneering Stratagems,” “Spies in the Enemy’s Camp,” “ A Perti- 
nent Question,” “These are a Part of his Ways,” “Whom to know is 
Life Eternal.” The translation of Tertullian does not read quite so 
smoothly, the reason being that Mr Thelwall has occasionally used 
somewhat unusual words, when, in our humble judment, others of 
a simpler kind would have answered the purpose as well. Is there, 
for instance, any virtue in the phrase to iterate a marriage, which 
is wanting in the expression to repeat a marriage? Are digamy and 
multinuptialism properly naturalised English words? Might not amore 
generally intelligible name than brize have been found for the insect 
termed in the original Asilus, whether ranked by entomologists in the 
family Tabanide or (Estride? Finally, is it consonant with the genius 
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of the English language, to introduce words framed apparently on the 
model of those which characterise the “agglutinate” tongues spoken 
among the Turanian tribes of Asia, or the “ polysynthetic” dialects of the 
North American Indians? We specially refer to a startling expression 
at p. 192, printed asa single word and without hyphens—Clubshaftand- 
hidebearer. Tn pointing out these small blemishes, we at the same time 
must not fail to do justice to the great merits of Mr Thelwall’s transla- 
tion. So thoroughly has he given his heart to the work that he has taken 
the trouble to put into excellent blank verse some of the Latin poetical 
compositions of unknown authorship generally appended to the writings 
of Tertullian. Who would suspect the following to be a translation ? 


ie eee Here, a native, lies the gold 
Of radiant sheen ; and lofty groves reach heaven 
In blooming time, and germens fruitfullest 
Burden the living boughs. No glades like these 
Hath Ind herself forth-stretcht ; no tops so dense 
Rears on her mount the pine ; nor with a shade 
So lofty-leavéd is her cypress crisped ; 
Nor better in its season blooms her bough 
In spring-tide ; here black firs on lofty peak 
Bloom ; and the only woods that know no hail 
Are green eternally ; no foliage falls ; 
At no time fails its flower. ..... (P. 310). 


Will it be credited that these fine lines, translated by Mr Thelwall from 
the Latin poem called “ A Strain of the Judgment of the Lord,” are almost 
word for word with the original. 

Before dismissing these volumes, we may be permitted to make a few 
remarks on the character of the production called the “Clementine 
Homilies.” In arecent periodical, Mrs Beecher Stowe playfully lamented 
the great and increasing prevalence of fiction, and anticipated the not 
remote period at which serial stories would find their way into the pulpit. 
“ It is now understood,” she says, “ that whoever wishes to gain the public 
ear, and to propound a new theory, must do it in a serial story. Hath 
any one in our day, as in St. Paul’s, a psalm, & doctrine, a tongue, a 
revelation, an interpretation—forthwith he wraps it up in a serial story, 
and presents it to the public.” . . “Soon it will be necessary that every 
leading clergyman should embody his theology in a serial story to be 
delivered from the pulpit Sunday after Sunday. We look forward to 
announcements in our city papers such as these :—The Rev. Dr Ignatius, 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, will begin a serial romance to be 
entitled, “St. Sebastian and the Arrows,” in which he will embody the 
duties, the trials, and the temptations of the young Christian of our day. 
The Rev. Dr Boanerges, of Plymouth Rock Church, will begin a serial 
story, entitled—‘ Calvin’s Daughter, in which he will describe the dis- 
tinctive features of Protestant theology.” The author of the old Christian 
writing which has suggested this quotation, evidently held an opinion very 
much akin to that expressed by the American authoress, and his “ homilies” 
would answer well for pulpit discourses, in the coming period to which 
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she looks forward. As is well known, he has discussed philosophic and 
religious questions, and under the latter, especially the points in dispute 
between Christianity and heathenism, the framework of the whole being 
astory. Almost identically the same plan is pursued in the “ Recogni- 
tions.” It is worthy of note how thoroughly the old homilist has con- 
formed to the canons observed by modern novelists, in the construction 
of his story. He has a hero—the Apostle Peter—a friend of the hero, 
Clement, standing to him in very much the same relation that the trusty 
Achates did to A2neas, and finally the hero’s deadly foe—the wicked 
Simon Magus. The gentler sex figures in the story. The members of 
the secondary hero’s family are lost to each other for a long time. The 
machinery of a shipwreck is employed in the usual way, that is, to create 
the report that certain personages prominent in the story have perished in 
the catastrophe, though they reappear at last all safe andsound. A lady 
of high birth sits by the wayside as a common beggar, her near relatives 
seeing and speaking with her, yet never suspecting who she is, At last 
“ recognitions ” take place among those very nearly akin to each other, but 
whohad not previously any suspicion how close was the affinity which linked 
them together. As the story approaches its end, there is, however, a 
general clearing up of mysteries. As might have been expected also, 
the hero, the advocate of truth and righteousness, finally triumphs over 
his subtile and wicked foe ; and there is a general diffusion of happiness, 
in which all the dramatis personae on the right side in the religious struggle 
share. Even the space occupied by the so-called “homilies” is worth a 
moment’s notice. Having borrowed two modern novels from a friend, and 
measured their length, we found them to differ considerably in this 
respect, and the homilies were nearly intermediate between the two. 
Done up then in three volumes, with proper boldness of type and breadth 
of margin, the ancient fiction would look quite as imposing as many of 
its modern compeers. Thus singularly identical is the action of the human 
mind in countries widely apart, and in states of society dissevered from 
each other by nearly two millenniums of time. R. H. 


4. PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Hours of Christian Devotion, Translated from the German of A. Tholuck, 
D.D. By Rosert Menzies, D.D. Blackwood & Sons. 1870. Pp. 
622. 


This volume contains seventy-six meditations on the devotional and 
practical bearings of various parts of the Word of God. The preface in- 
forms us that Dr Tholuck’s work has gone through seven editions at least, 
in German, and that it has been translated into French, Danish, and 
Swedish, before its appearance in English. The book itself will prove 
that it is worthy of all this honour, and more. 

If the Christian life be rooted in the true doctrines of God, and if 
outward acts of righteousness and love be its fruits, such meditative 
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intercourse with God as this book records, may well be styled the flowers 
of the life of faith. It is intermediate between the didactic enunciation 
of sound doctrine and the enforcement of practical duty. Logically it 
precedes the latter, and issues from the former. The calamity of tem- 
porary ophthalmia, which fell on Dr Tholuck, and which led to the pro- 
duction of these papers, is one of which every reader will say, “It was 
good for us that he was afflicted.” Nor do we doubt that he says the 
same. 

A German book with a similar name, Stunden der Andacht, existed 
before Tholuck’s work, and was usually ascribed to Zschokke. A portion 
of this was translated into English, and published by request of the 
Queen, soon after the Prince Consort’s death, under the title of “ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” In comparing the two books, one soon 
understands Tholuck’s strong condemnation of his predecessor’s volume 
“what it withholds is nothing less than what the Evangelical Church de- 
clares to be the only true way of salvation.” This deficiency does not 
exist in the volume before us, which has the very essence of the gospel. 
The two books of which Tholuck reminds us most are Zachary Boyd’s 
Last Battle of the Soul, and Dean Goulburn’s Personal Thoughts on 
Religion. It is better than either of them. It combines the warmth of 
the first with the clearness of the second. 

Our author follows no special order in the selection of his meditations ; 
but there are groups of connected subjects occasionally. One of these is 
on Prayer, Nos. 33 to 38; one on the Future State, Nos. 65 to 67 ; and 
one, specially rich in tender insight into humanity, is on the Family Life, 
Nos. 60 to 63. Tholuck is fond of quoting Luther, to whom he plainly 
owes much of his spiritual education, Dr Menzies has translated this 
book well, as he has done others; and this work will be no less useful 
than the commentaries he has made accessible to English readers. If, 
by these, we are enabled to inquire in the tabernacle, in this we “ behold 


the beauty of the Lord.’ A. J. M. 


—— 
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